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Balance on hand February 7, 1898, $954.67 

To cash from members* dues, - - - 300.00 



$1,254.67 
Disbursements, . . . . . 516.47 



To balance on hand January 9. 1899, - 738.20 

James Dudley Morgan. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARIES 

1898-'99. 

Your Secretaries respectfully submit this, \,\\t\x fifth an- 
nual report^ for the period beginning with the thirty-first 
re^lar meeting of the Society, Monday evening, March 7, 
1898. and ending with and including this, the fifth annual 
meeting, Monday evening, January 9, 1899. 

At the fourth annual meeting an amended constitution was 
adopted which changed the Society's year to correspond with 
the calendar year. This has shortened the period of meeting 
for our fifth year !)y one month, consequently the Society has 
held but six meetings. At these meetings nine papers have 
been presented, and twenty have taken part in the ensuing 
di.scussions. The average attendance has been 109; the 
largest (175) at the December meeting, and the smallest (45) 
at the April meeting. 

During the year the Society has lost three members by 
death and ten by resignation. The Board of Managers find ■ 
ing that the names were being carried on our rolls of several 
persons who neither attended the meetings nor had paid their 
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dues for more than two years, adopted at the December meet - 
ing the following By-Law : 

** Members in arrears for annual dues for two years shall 
he dropped, provided the Secretary notify such delinquents of 
the arrears of their dues not less than thirty days before the 
expiration of the two years." 

This has reduced our membership numerically by six more 
names, but leaves us 106 members in good standing and thor- 
oughly aliv^ to the interests of the Society. 

During the year the Society has purchased a bookcase for 
its increasing library, and through the courtesy of its curator 
has secured a place for it in the fireproof building of the 
American Security and Trust Company. 

The Society having been admitted as one of the affiliated 
societies of the Washington Academy of Sciences, will here- 
after be represented among the vice-presidents of that associa - 
tion. 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
M.I. Weller, 

Secretaries. 
January 9, 1899, 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 

I beg leave to submit the following list of contributions as 
fny report for the past year : 

45. Rhees, William J. Sketch of the life of William 
Bower Taylor. 80, 1898. 

(Presented by the Smithsonian Institution.) 

46. Rhees, William J. Principal Events in the History 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 8®. 

(Presented by the compiler.) 

47. Sons OF THE American Revolution, District of Col - 
umbia Society. Year Book for 1897. 8«. 

(Presented by William J. Rhees.) 

48. Iowa Masonic Library, Quarterly Bulletin of. Vol. 
I, Nos. 1, 2. 3, and 4, 1898. 

(Presented by the Library.) 

49. BusEY. Samuel C. Pictures of the Cfty of Washing- 
ton in the Past. 80, 1898. 

(Presented by the author.) 

50. BusEY, Samuel C. The Duties of Physicians to the 
Profession and their Relation to the Medical Charities of the 
District of Columbia. 80, 1897. 

(Presented by the author.) 

51. New York Public Library, Bui Win of. Vol. I, 
Nos. 1 to 12 (1897), and Vol. II, Nos. 1 to 12, (1898), except 
Nos. 3 and 6. S^. 

(Presented by the Library.) 

52. Southern Historical Association, Publications of. 
Vol. I. Nos. 1, 3 and 4, (1897). and Vol. II, Nos. 1,2.3. 
and 4. (1898). 80. 

(Presented by the Association.) 
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53. Tkxas State Historical Association. The Quar- 
terly of. Vol. I. No. 4, and Vol. II, No. 1. 1898. 

(Presented by the Association.) 

54. Trek, Lambert Washington 60 Years Ago. Read 
at the Meeting of the Oldest Inhabitants' Association, April 
7, 1^80. 8^. Also a number of autojjraph letters, docu- 
ments, broadsides, etc. 17 pieces. 

(Presented by Mrs. Jeannie Tree Rives.) 

55. Bureau ok American Ethnology. By W J Mc- 
Gee. Reprinted from '*The Smithsonian Institution, 1846- 
1896." 80, 1897. 

( Presen*ted by the author. ) 

56. Charities in the District of Columbia. Report 
of the Joint Select Committee of the Senate. Parts I, II and 
III. 80, l897-*98. 

(Presented by Dr. S. C. Busey.) 

57. CoBBETT, William. Porcupine's Works. Vol. VIII. 
8«, 1801. 

(Presented by Dr. M. B. Strickler.) 

58. Buck, Rh.v. Charles K. Historical Sermon, Delivered 
at the Centennial Celebration of St. John's Church, George- 
town Parish, November 15, 1896. 80. 

(Presented by the Rector.) 

59. Fillmore, Millard. Two autoj^raph letters ol, and 
document signed by N. K. Hall, Postmasler General. Three 
pieces. 

(Presented by \\\\^\\ T. Tay^gert.) 

60. Spofeord, AiNSWORTH R. Memorial of Dr. Joseph 
M. Toner. 8^,1898. Alsoa number of miscellaneous tracts, 
catalogues, magazines, etc. Ten pieces. 

(Presented !)y various persons.) 

James F. Hood, 
February /, 1899, Curator. 



PRINCIPAL LOCAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 



The Chronicler submits his Annual Report, as follows : 

1898. 

January 3, Commissioners appoint Central Relief Com- 
mittee. 
8, Understanding "between the steam railroads 
and the Commissioners for the abolition of 
grade crossings. 
11, I. G. Kimball reappointed Judge in Police 
Court. 

February 4, Temperature 2 degrees above zero. 

** 6, New edifice of Ninth Street Christian Church 

occupied. 
22, Fourteenth Street Railroad Line Operated by 
Electricity. 

March 7, Laymen given Representation in the Balti- 

more M. E. Conference. 
15, Dennis J. Canty shot and killed George Rye. 

20, Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church dedi 

cated . 

April 11, Masonic Fair held. 

21, Pennsylvania Avenue street car line operated 

by electricity. 
25, National Guard ordered out for service in war 
with Spain. 

May 4, National Guard ordered into camp. 

9, Commissioner Black appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Volunteer Army. 
*' 25, Electric cars running on Seventh street. 

June 15, James W. Harris appointed Warden of Jail, 

vice John R. Leonard, deceased. 
21, Highway Act repeal, bill passed. 
29, Reorganization of Eckington and allied street 
railroads into the City and Suburban. 

July 6, National Educational Association in session 

** 11, Captain Beach appointed Commi.ssioner, vice 

Maj. Black. 
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July 16, Richard Sylvester appointed Chief of Police, 

vice W. G. Moore, deceased. 

20, Brightwood and Metropolitan Railroad Com- 

panies in court over trackage. 

21, Special Police appointed for service at street 

railroad crossings. 

August 4, Temporary injunction granted against tele- 

phone company in the rate war. 

13, Heaviest local rainfall known in many years. 

25, Preparations /or installing the underground 

electric system on City and Suburban street 
railroads. 

September 1 , One of the hottest summers on record . 

9, First regiment District of Columbia Volunteers 

returned from Cuba. 
10, Hebrew Temple on highth St., N.W., dedi - 

cated . 
12, Change of site of P. K. Cathedral foundation. 

October 1, Library of Congress opened to 10.00 p. m. 

4, Control of Belt street railroad purchased. 

5, Episcopal triennial convention in session. 

14, New Pennsylvania cab service installed. 

15, Preparation for celebrating centennial anni- 

versary of Washington. 

26, Control of Anacostia street railroad sold. 

November 5, Organization of Business Men's Association. 

6, Explosion of gas followed by fire about the 

Supreme Court room, U. S. Capitol. 
10, Meeting of Joint High Commission. 
10, First regiment, D. C, Vols., mustered out. 

16, Building 1326 New York avenue selected for 

Public Library. 
29, New site for Columbia Hospital proposed. 

December 15, J. W. Pearson stoned British Embassy. 

29, Control of Capital Street railroad purchased. 

January P. 1899. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DISTRICT OK COLUMBIA. 



RKPORT OF THE COMMITTKK. 



The committee appointed to consider the preparation ot a- 
bibliography of the District, repo t the conclusions reached 
as follows : 

First. As to the form of proposed bibliography. That it 
should be what is known as the ** Dictionary Catalogue,*' or 
an arrangement of the titles by authors and subjects in alpha- 
betical order. This method of arrangement of titles is, among 
other advantages, easily understood and, therefore, generally 
available, envoi ves no arbitrary grouping of subjects and dis- 
penses with the need of an index. 

Second. As to the scope. Your committee has concluded 
to recommend that the proposed bibliography include the- 
titles of all monographs, travels, histories, magazine arti- 
cles, maps, newspapers and pamphlets relating to the District. 
The above is intended to comprise the entire range of the 
subject, with the exception of publications of the Government. 
The latter are not included, for the reason the estimated num- 
ber of titles of such publications is much greater than the 
estimated aggregate number of all the other titles, and it is 
believed by the committee that it would not be wise to under- 
take, at this time, a task of such magnitude. 

It is the judgment of the committee, however, that there 
should be begun at once under the auspices of the Society, 
the work of collecting the titles within the sco|>e above sf^eci- 
fied. From the best information available, the committee is- 
of the opinion that a manuscript collection in card form of the 
titles above referred to, could be obtained by an expenditure 
not exceeding $300, and the committee recommend that the 
Board of Managers make an appropriation of that sum and 
direct the work to be done. 

It is the further recommendation of the committee that no 
action be taken at this time, either as to including in the pro- 
posed bibliography the titles of Government publications, or 
the printing of the proposed manuscript card bibliography, 
believing when the work above outlined is accomplished, the 
Board will be able to determine either or both of these ques - 
tions with greater certainty. 

W. B. Bryan, 
JnneJ, IS98. Chairman for the Committee 
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REPORT ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA BY W. B, BRYAN. 

At the last meetino^ of the Board of Manaj^ers of the Col- 
umbia Historical Society, which was held in June, just prior 
to the summer vacation, I verbally reported that the work of 
preparing the cards of the bibliog^raphy of the District was 
completed and that over 7,000 cards containing^ the titles 
were practically in proper shape. It was sug:g:ested then that 
a written report be presented on the subject at the first meet - 
ing: of the board to be held in the fall. Acting upon this 
suggestion I submit the following : 

At the meeting of the board May 2, 1898, a resolution was 
offered by Mr. W. B Bryan, which was adopted, providing 
for the appointment of a committee to consider the prepara- 
tion of a bibliography of the District. The committee was 
composed as follows : W B. Bryan, chairman; A. R. Spof- 
ford, S. C. Busey, M. I. Weller and J. F. Hood. Two 
meetings were held and the conclusions reached were em- 
bodied in a written report which was presented to the board 
the 3d of June following. The recommendations of the com - 
mittee were adopted by the board and the committee 
authorized to have cards prepared containing the titles of all 
monographs, travels, histories, magazine articles, maps, 
newspapers, i)amphlets, etc., relating to the District, to bear- 
ranged in the form known as a dictionary catalogue. All 
publications relating to the District are int hided in the above 
summary with the exception of those issued !)y the Govern- 
ment, and in regard to these the committee reached the con- 
clusion that as the estimated number of titles of such publi- 
cations was much greater than the estimated aggregate num- 
ber of all the other titles, their inclusion would make the 
preparation of the proposed card catalogue a work of large 
cost. In addition to this,consideration it was also ])ointed 
out that catalogues of government publications have been 
printed, thus providing a means of ascertaining those relat- 
ing to the District. However the titles of a numl)er of im- 
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portant government documents have been recorded. The 
report recommended an appropriation not exceeding $300 to 
meet the expenses of the proposed work. 

The board having favorably acted upon this report and 
having made the appropriation of the money and authorized 
the work to be done, the committee held a meeting the 17th 
of June, 1898, and adopted a resolution directing the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. W. B. Bryan, to execute the reso- 
lutions of the board and authorizing him to draw upon the 
treasurer of the society for money to defray the expense of 
preparing the bibliography, not exceeding the appropriation 
of $300. 

Since that date the chairman has exercised the authority 
vested in him. At the outset of the work he adopted a 
method of having the Ciirds prepared which only required 
such supervision as he would be able to give. With this in 
view he directed the preparation of two cards for each title, 
namely, an author card and a title card, the latter being sub- 
sequently made a subject card. The services of Mrs. Emily 
F. Happer were secured to prepare the cards and the 1st of July, 
1898, the work was begun. The material in the Library of 
Congress was first catalogued and here, as might naturally 
be expected, the bulk of the titles were secured. The mater- 
ial relating exclusively to the District found in the Toner 
collection, in the Force collection and in the general collec- 
tion, was catalogued and then the laborious task of securing 
the titles of the very rich coPection of District news - 
papers was undertaken. As a result of this latter phase of 
the work, which was extended ultimately in every direction 
not only in this District but in several of the libraries 
throughout the country containing files of American 
newspapers, the surprising number of nearly 700 names of 
newspapers published in this territory since it became the 
District of Columbia were found. The card catalogue was 
also enriched by selecting from the ample collection of books 
of travel in the Library of Congress, those which contained 
extended notices of the District of Columbia. Much mater- 
ial was found in the law division of the Library. In the 
early part of the winter the work at the Library of Congress 
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was practically ended, and it may be said that it had the 
courteous and helpful aid of Mr. A. R. Spofford, chief assist - 
ant librarian, who heartily favored the undertaking from the 
time it was first proposed. 

In the search for further material relating to the District, 
the residences of some of those who have collections of local 
publications were visited, and in the discharge of this duty 
the cataloguer spent considerable time at the homes of Mr. 
James F. Hood, Mr. M. I. Weller and Mr. W. B. Bryan. A 
visit was also paid to the District Building, where the chair- 
man was accorded every courtesy, and, by the direction of 
the president of the board of District Commissioners, Mr. 
John B. Wight, who expressed a warm interest in the under- 
taking, a place in the District Building was assigned to the 
cataloguer and all the available material was placed at the 
chairman's disposal. Here was found nearly a complete file 
of the manuscript records of the proceedings of the early 
councils of the city which have never been published. 

Such progress was made that by the middle of January the 
services of Mrs. Happer, which were intelligent and faithful, 
were discontinued for a period and the chairman devoted 
much time to securing from scattered sources information 
which could be used in preparing titles of i)ublications rela- 
ting to the various charitable, secret and benovelent organi- 
zations, churches, building associations, citizens' organiza- 
tions and a great variety of other local interests and activities. 
It may be said here, in passing, that as one result of the in- 
quiry just concluded, additional emphasis has been laid upon 
the importance of collecting in some depository the output 
of an exceedingly prolific local press. 

The work of preparing the cards was resumed again in 
April last and the material for titles which had been gath - 
ered by the chairman and put in shape, and then all the 
cards were gone over and subjects given to the title cards, so 
that, practically, by the first of July last, just a year from the 
beginning of the work, the card catalogue of publications re- 
lating to the District was complete, and it may be added, at 
a cost exceeding the amount originally appropriated by only 
$20. In addition to the titles of separate publications, an 
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index has been included of articles in magazines » and titles 
have also been made of important reports as found only in 
the volumes of the printed proceed in ofs of the city councils 
and the territoriai legislature. In fact wherever material of 
any importance at all has been found a record has been made. 
This is especially true of biographic matter, and references will 
be found to sketches of residents of the District gathered from 
a great number of publications. In the arrangement of the 
cards the plan of the dictionary catalogue has been closely 
adhered to, so that the titles are arranged under the subjects 
directly referred to and the aim has been to avoid the tend- 
ency toward grouping. Cross references have been freely 
used and in this way it is believed the differences in the point 
of view in approaching subjects will be largely reconciled. 

In closing this statement of the inception, progress and 
completion of the bibliography of the District, if a personal 
allusion may be allowed, I wi^h to add that while the work 
has involved much time and thought, there has been a com- 
pensation in the belief that it will be of genuine benefit, and 
will place the District inline with the States where biblio- 
graphies have already been issued. It is not expected that 
this work will prove an exception to the undertakings of a 
like character so that it will include everything which should 
properly find a place in such a catalogue. Completeness has 
1)een the aim throughout and it is the hope that it has been 
largely realized. Titles of publications issued after the close 
of the year 1898 are not included, while imprints, as such, 
have not been given a place. 

The chairman has met with ready co-operation and en- 
couragement from a large number of persons who had been 
made acquainted with the scope and purpose of this under- 
taking. It would be difficult to name all who have given as- 
sistance, at one time and another, during the twelve months 
that the work was in progress. While indifference has been 
met with, yet, on the whole, a spirit of willingness to help, 
even at the expense of some personal effort, has been mani- 
fest. At the risk of failing to give credit to all who should be 
named in this connection, I will mention some in addition 
to those already named who are recalled as furnishing wel- 
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come assistance. The superintendent of charities, Mr. Her- 
bert W. Lewis, secured by his personal efforts much of the 
information on which the titles of reports of charitable insti - 
tutions are based, while valued aid was^iven by Dr. William 
C. Woodward, the health officer, and Dr. William Tindall, 
the secretary of the board of Commissioners. The librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Cyrus Adler, had cards 
prepared of the District titles in the Smithsonian collection. 
Dr. Robert Fletcher, of the medical library, Surg^eon General's 
office; Mr. C. C. Darwin, the librarian of the Geological 
Sur\ie3', and Mr. H. Carinj^ton Bolton, the president of the 
Library Association, assisted, by their expert counsel, in de- 
cidinj^ questions relative to the system of catalogfuin^j. 
Some information in regard to some of the Alexandria pub- 
lications was supi^lied by Mr. William F. Came, of that city. 
It gives me great pleasure; to make acknowledgement of as - 
sistance received from Prof. H. L. Hodgekins, Dr. Frank 
Eaker, W J McGee, Dr. K. M. Gallaudet, John T. Loomis, 
J. B Johnson, James L. Kwin, John G. Ames and J. Ormond 
Wilson. 

October 23, IS'^'K 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

315/ meeting, March 7, 1898. 

Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston presented an unwritten 
communication on *'The Personal Characteristics of George 
Washington," illustrating her remarks by exhibiting paint- 
ings and rare engravings of his portraits. Remarks were 
made by Col. Cutts, by Mr. Weller, who exhibited some 
early Washington portraits, and by Mrs. Beall, who ex- 
hibited a photograph of Washifigton's commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Provisional Army of 1798. 

lid meeting, April 4, 1898. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan read a paper entitled "Various Forms of 
Local Government in the District of Columbia;" discussed 
by Messrs. Weller, Kasson, Magruder, Busey, McGee, Bakeri 
Looker, Davis and Miss Johnston. 

33^/ meeting. May 2, 1898. 

Col. James Madison Cutts read a paper entitled **The 
Life, Times, Character and Influence of Dolly Madison," 
and exhibited the last authentic likeness of his subject. 

34/// meeting. Xoiemiferl , lf?98. 

Mrs. Jeannie Tree Rives contributed a paper entitled '* Old 
Time Places and People in Washington. " Dr. Samuel C 
Busey read one on *' The History of Daguerrt^otypy in Wash- 
ington." These papers were discussed by Messrs. Moore, 
Weller, Mills, Blount and Mrs. Beall. Mrs. A. H. Hohson 
exhibited a water -color bketch of Washington as it a])peared 
at the beginning of the century, a copy from the original of 
Surveyor Nicholas King. Mr. S. C. Mills exhibited da- 
g^ierreotypes of George Washington Parke Custis and Gen. 
John Anthony Quitman. 

>5/// meeting. ^Decent l>er 5, 189S. 

Mrs. Virginia Campell Moore read a paper entitled "i>Lcini- 
niscences of Washington as Recalled by a Descendniil of the 
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Ingle Family/' and Mr. Justice Walter S. Cox one on 
** Efforts to Procure a Code of Laws for the District of Co- 
lumbia." Discussed by Messrs. Kasson and Weller. 



Fifth Annual Mekting. 

36/// meeting, January 9. 1899. 

Mr. John Ball Osborne read a paper entitled ** Removal of 
the Government to Washington ;" and Mr. Edward L. Morse 
one on " The District of Columbia's Part in the Early His- 
tory of the Telegraph." Discussed by Col. Blount. Re- 
ports of the Officers and Annual Elections. 

nth meeting. February 6, 1899. 

Mr. Hugh T. Taggart read a paper entitled "The Presi- 
dential Journey in 1800 from the Old to the New Seat of 
Government." Discussed by Messrs. Osborne, Kasson, 
Bryan, Weller and Hagner. 

38/// meeting, March 6, 1899. 

Mr. William Henry Dennis read a paper entitled ''History 
of the Register of Wills' Oftice." Discussed by Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood, Miss Johnston, Messrs. Weller, Taggart, Os- 
borne, Morgan and Hagner. Mr. Waller C. Clephane read a 
l)ai)er on "Local As])ecls of Slavery in llie District of Co- 
lumbia." Discussed by Mrs. Belva Lockwood, Messrs. 
Rhees, Looker, Weller, Lambert, Taggart and Blount. Mr. 
Taggarl exhibited a co]n' of the Georgetown Weekly Le.^ger 
of March 12, 1791. 

39/// meetino, . y/)/-// ;,, 1^99. , 

Dr. Franklin T. Howe read a i)a]>er entitled "The l^oard 
of Public Works;" discussed by Messrs. Kasson, Cutts, 
Wilson, Blount and Weller. Dr. William Tindall read one 
on ** Homes of the Local Government ;" discussed i)y Messrs. 
Looker, Weller, Blount, Willanl and Moore. The following 
letter was read and ordered spread on the minutes : 
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Office of the Surveyor of the District of Columbia. 

Washnigton, March 7, 1899. 
The President of the Columbia Historical Society. 

Dear Sir : At the next regular meeting of the Society, I 
wish to acknowledge my deep appreciation of the valuable 
aid of the Society in obtaining from Congress at this Session, 
just ended, the appropriation for providing fire -proof facili- 
ties for the Records in this office. The official letter from 
the Society on the subject was placed directly in the hands 
of Senator Allison, who doubtless insisted on the retention, 
in the District Appropiation bill, of this meritorious item. 
I take great pleasure in submitting this written acknowledg- 
ment of the good work done. 

Very respectfully, 

Henry B. Looker, 
I Surveyor of the D. C. 

40M meeting. May 1, 1899. 

Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D.,read a paper entitled "Brad- 
dock's Rock: A Study in Local History;" discussed by 
Miss Johnston, Messrs. Taggart, Hagner and Kasson. Miss 
Virginia Miller read one on "Some Recollections of the City 
in Former Years;" discussed by Prof. McGee. 

All the meetings enumerated in the above were held in the 
Banquet Hall of the Shoreham. 



DOLLY MADISON. 



By J. Madison CutTvS. 



(Read before the Society May 2, 1898.) 



The haniionious and beautiful union of the lives of 
James Madison and Dolly Payne affonls not only our 
own country, but the entire world, a most admirable 
and i)rolital)h^ historical study, and we rejoice to know 
that our licpublican institutions have furnished many 
similar examph^s worthy the* emulation of m(»n and 
women und(*r all forms of «::overnment. Victoria, 
(^ucen and Kmpress, scept(»red and crowned is ennobled 
far more l)y her own charact(»r than by any title or 
symb<d of power. Sh(» has s(»t no bri<i:hter example of 
yn^at virtu(*s tlian did tlu* untithMl and uncrowned 
Dolly Madison, wife* of an American Secretary of State 
and Tresident of the TuittMl Stat(»s, and firt* so many 
years our Lady of the White House. Thou<::h often men- 
tioned as (^ueen Dolly, and <h»srril)ed as rej::al in her 
manner and appearance, her country, iliscardinj; ail 
kin^ily powers and prero*iatives, reco^niz(»s as tin* only 
true royally that which she possessiMl —the royalty of 
the mind aind tlu» heart, ruling:: by tlu* powt*r of love 
and the sunli<;lit of the noblest human sympathies and 
nurtured in iht* lovt» of frei'dom, and whi<h, if they 
ri^rhtly strivt* and seek it, is within the attainment of 
evt»ry trut* woman in liberty-loving America. 

Dolly I*avn«* was born in North <'aroliiia. May 20, 
17r>S, her mother, Mary Coles, wife of John I'ayne, jr., 
of Hanover county, \'irj;inia, bein^ then on a brit»f visit 
to her pan»nt.s. 
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The Paynes were Virginia planters of wealth and cul- 
ture, well born and men of character and influence. By 
male and female lines of descent she was of English, 
Scotch and Irish blood, while by birth she was a Vir- 
ginian and a typical Virginia lady in all her character- 
istics. In a charmingly graceful and fascinating biog- 
raphy, published in 1890 as one of the Scribner series of 
the '^Lives of Women of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times,'' Maud Wikler (loodwin writes: 

'*If any one of the blended strains of the blood of 
three kingdoms predominated, it was that, I should say, 
which came to her through Mary Coles, to which she 
owed her laughing Irish eyes, her heavy eyebrows and 
long lashes, her black curling hair, the brilliancy of her 
skin, and perchance the smoothness of her tongue, 
which, despite its tutoring in the plain 'thee' and 'thou' 
of Quaker speech, and the strictness of Quaker truth- 
telling, always suggested in its softness an ancestry not 
unacquainted with the groves and the nuigic stone of 
Blarney.'' 

Dolly Payne, my beloved Aunt Dolly, of sacred and 
venerated memory, with whom many of the molding 
and determining incidents and intluen(*es of my own 
youth and entire life are associate<l, had four brothers, 
and was the oldest of four sisters, my grandmother, 
Anna Payne, being one of the younger sisters. Over all 
of these she exerted the pure, gentle and noble influence 
of a devotc^d, tender, true-hearted and self-sacrifi(*ing 
sister, which in the case of Anna rose* to the dignity and 
ten<lerness of a nu)ther's devotion to a dearly-loved 
child — her sister-child, as she always called her. 

Dolly's childhood was passed under tlu* intlu(Mic(» and 
most constant care of a noble father, among wliosc* at- 
tainments was the gift of native (do(nnMic(% and of a v(*ry 
beautiful mother, whose charms of person and of mind 
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according to accTediUMl traditions had at an earlier date 
ouamored and fascinated, among many other beanx and 
admirers, the snsceptible, impressionabh* and irrepres- 
sibh» Tliomas Jefferson. \\y snch parents, every way 
qnalilied to ereate a happy Iiome, she was faithfully 
trained in the h)ve of (^lod, of honor, truth, and justice, 
in th(» merciful and soul-purifvin*^ deeds of charity, and 
in all the en(h»aring duties and domestic accomplish- 
ments and graces of a prosperous, peaceful, contented 
and invi<i()ratin«»- country lift^ wliich slie herstdf long 
afterward, in writing to her sister Anna, pronounced 
Iht* happiest and most true life. 

On \wv fath(4'\s phnitation in Virginia in the days of 
ht*r girlhood siie enjoycMl few of the advantages of 
schools and books which now, in our day, are so gener- 
ally acct\ssil)le to both rich and poor, and which, if they 
(h) not destroy ilu^ ine(iualitit»s of birth and social sur- 
roundings, r(»n(l(M' tlu^ un(M|ual distribution of wealth 
and riches more (Midui'able and mon^ (»asily surmounted, 
by t(»aching to all alikc^ that tlu\v live most **who think 
tin* most, feed th(» nobU^st, act the best,'' wherein lies the 
hope of our Republic, if not its salvation in times of 
p(»ril and unr(»sl. 

She was destintMl to have her inUdliM'tual powers 
arousiMl, stimulated and strtMigthened, and all the fac- 
ulties of mind and heart n^gulatcMl and ennobled, by the 
gn^at and ius])iriug evcMits of her day and g(Mi(*ration, 
an<l to mov(» through time and space in many of the 
gr(»at(^st eviMits of h(»r country's history, and in the 
orch^r of Divim* Provid(Mice to slian* tlu» dc^stinies, 
largcdy contribute to tlu^ succi^ss, to adorn brilliantly, 
and illumim* the grand and nobh* care(»r of that most 
pure and incorruptibit* patriot ami statt\sman, most 
powerful d(d)at(»r and orator, invincible^ advocate of 
civil and ndigious friHMlom, the cause of education and 
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popular rights, learned and accomplished scholar, inde- 
fatigable worker and student, the true, dear, devoted 
and self-sacrificing adviser, confidant and friend of both 
the '^Father of His Countrv'- and the *^\postle of Lib- 
erty,'' himself by indisputable title '*The Father of the 
Constitution,-Mames Madison — ''praechire et venerabile 
nomen," and to endear her name, chara(*ter and spot- 
less womanly fame indestructibly with his and theirs 
In the hearts and minds of their countrymen for all time 
to come, because forever, by the power of tlieir exam- 
ples, erecting the noblest standard of American man- 
hood and womanhood — pointing like golden milestones 
in life's pathway to all lofty aspirations, pure endeav- 
ors, grand attainments and high achievenu^nts in pri- 
vate, individual, social, domestic and public life. 

At the time of her birth in the year 17GS, both Vir- 
ginia and Xorth Carolina were colonies, still loyal to 
King George III. The idea of independence, the 
desire for it, and the remote purpose to scHMire it by the 
combined pledges of lives, fortunes and sacred honor 
was of slow growth among all the colonies, and the long 
continued troubles between them and the mother coun- 
try only began to threaten serious results nearly two 
years after her birth, wIkmi th(^ Boston massacre, Mar(*h 
5, 1770, aroused everywhere grief and uncontrollable 
indignation. It was not until Dec. 1<>, 1773, that the 
IV)ston tea party cause<l th(» King in a monuMit of angt^' 
to declare **l^lo\vs must now decide; the guilty rebels 
ai*e to be forced to submission." 

All the Colonies at once esp<)us(Ml the cause of Massa- 
chusetts. The first ContiniMital Cnngn^ss uu^t in IMiil- 
adelphia Sei>tember 17, 1774. Fv(*n tluMi Washington 
wrote **that indc^pendeiu-e was not (Iumi desired by any 
thinking man in Auu^rica," and latter still, after th(» bat- 
tles of Lexington, Concord and Hunker Hill, April 11) 
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and June 17, 1775, after he in his 43(1 year had been 
coniniissioned Coniniander-in-C'hief and witli an Ameri- 
can army of 14,500 sohlic^rs, badly clothed, fed, armed 
and with but few well-trained oflicers, held (leneral 
(lage and his British forces, nuniberinj»: 11,000 disci- 
plined troops, i)enned up in Boston, the Conp'ess which 
liad commissioned him. Itself declared ''that it had not 
raised armii»s with the ambitions desi<^n of separating 
from (freat I^ritain/' 

A chan<;e came rapidly ov(»r any idea of possible 
peace and reconciliation, and Washington soon an- 
nounced his belief ''that nothinjj but iiulependence will 
save us.-' 

In January, 177(), Massachusetts virtually instructed 
her dele<»:ates to favor independence. North Carolina, 
April 21, j»av(» h(»r d(»l(»<::ates express authority, and Vir- 
ginui. May 13, peremptorily ordered h(»r delegates to 
propose indei)end(^nc(\ Axww 17, 177(), Kichard Henry 
Jjee of Mrpnia, in obcMlience to this command of his 
State, moved a resolution in (\)n<>ress, which was sec- 
onded by John Adams, of Massachusetts, "That the 
United Coloni(»s an^ and of ri<»:ht ou^ht to be, free and 
independent States.'- eTuly 2, 177t>, the Declaration of 
lndepend(Mice was adopted. July 4, it was authenti- 
cated and i)ublish(Ml, but it wa.s not until Auj»ust 2, that 
all the delei^ates of the thirtcHMi original Colonies had 
affixed their si<»natur(»s. WliertMipon BiMijamin Frank- 
lin, correctly detinin*:: the* situation, said: "Now W(» mnst 
han<»: tof::ether, or we shall han<j: S(»parat(*ly.'' 

It can safely be assunu^l that at 7 yc^ars of a^c* almost 
all boys and }»irls be^in to hav(» rct(»ntiv(» nuMuorii^s and 
incpiirinjj: n\inds, and conu' und(»r the* iniiu(Mic(» of all 
tliey hear and s(»e around th(»m. This is (\sp(M*ially true 
in timers of warlike^ agitations and vivid alarms, con- 
flicts, defeats and victories. The fair Virj;inia maid(»n 
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was over eight years of age when the Declaration of 
Independence was everywhere received with joyous ac- 
clamations and the wildest enthusiasm by an aroused^ 
thoroughly united and liberty-loving people. 

I have recited briefly the most important events 
which happened a little after her birth, and so grandly 
culminated when she was old enough to come under 
their inspiring influence. Thus it can be surely said 
that she was a patriot from her motlier\s arms, nurtured 
in the dawning days of freedom amid the shades, shad- 
ows and glorious sunshine of liberty beginning to en- 
lighten the world, and deriving many of the aspirations 
and inspirations of her later life from the very birth of 
the nation itself. 

The fair young Quakeress could now comprehend the 
joys, sorrows, reverses and successes of her country- 
men, weep over their terrible sufferings amid the gloom 
and distress at Valley Forge, and follow with eager 
interest the varj'ing fortunes of war until the surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga decided France to acknowl- 
edge the independence of America and assured the final 
success of the patriotic and holy cause. In her four- 
teenth year the last blow for her country's freedom was 
struck on the soil of her own State, which Cornwallis 
had ravaged, her own home having felt the experience 
of hostile inroads and spoliation. Rut she could not at 
the date of (^ornwallis' surrender have ever dreamed 
that she was to live to be known and loved by the sur- 
viving heroes, military and naval, of the War of the 
Ii<^volution, the War of 1S12, and the Mexican War, 
and in her old age to command the respectful venera- 
tion of Webster, (May and Calhoun — and of all stat(»s- 
men, from the days of Washington to the hour of Xwv 
death. 

In July, 1783, John Payne, after fn^eing his slaves^ 
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removed with liis wife and family to Philadelphia, seek- 
ing better opportunities for the e<lueatiou of his chil- 
dren, and a larger association with congenial Quaker 
friends \\\ the City of Brotherly Love, then considered 
the metropolis of America. Jlis daughter Dolly, now 
entering her sixteenth year, had rapidly grown to wom- 
anhood, if we may judge from the fact that her sister 
Lucy, in her fifteenth year, at a later date, married 
<ieorge Steptoe Washington, nephew of the President. 
Under the influc^nce of tlu* gaieties and enjoyments of a 
large city, surrounded by its best social advantages and 
influences, she, by Ikm* grace, b(^auty, amiability of heart 
iind gentleness, soon won the h)ve of her companions 
and friends, sharing their pleasures and entering with 
♦sprigiitly zi^al into all their amus(»nuMits, but caivfully 
guarded by not too rigidly enfonrd Quaker restraints, 
iind the ever -watchful care of her parents, from all 
social extravagances and demorali/Jng dissipations, 
with their degrading and belittling contact. 

IVace was diH'lanMl in that year, and precisely eight 
years after the battle of Lexington, April 11), 1783, 
Washington announced from the heaihiuarters of his 
xirmy the cessation of hostilities, and on l)ec(Mnber 23 
surrendered his commission at Annapolis. 

Thus had our independence and liberties been 
achievcul and tlu^ dear, lovcdy and altog(»th(T lovable 
Dolly Payne grown to womanhood enthused by the 
loftiest and noblest aspirations and acliieviMuiMits in be- 
half of liberty which any agc^ or country has ever pro- 
<1uc(h1 or wi(n(»ss(Ml. So also wi* all pray may fair Cuba 
g;row under tlu^ ])rotectiug care and the divinely in- 
t^l)ired ai<l of Ium* sisti^r Anu^rlca! And as tlu* heroism of 
our forefathers on land and wafer accomplished our 
fnHMlom, may {\hAy sons by (IcmmIs of (»qual hei'oism on 
land and sea aid in tluMr pr(\seut sacred cause for jus- 
tice, humanity, right and liberty. 
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When 21 years of age Dolly Payne married John 
Todd, jr. Uer choice of a husband met with the full 
approbation of her parents, and was commended to 
them by his high character, which had already won for 
him the love, respect and confidence of his friends. He 
was a young lawyer, tall, handsome in face and figure, 
of manly bearing, independent means, was well estab- 
lished in his profession, and had given every promise 
of future eminence at the bar. Maud Godwin, tak- 
ing as a guide a miniature portrait, then painted, of the 
j'oung bride, thus describes her: 

'*It shows a youthful Quakeress in the bloom of early 
womanhood. Her neck is bare in front, save for the 
soft folds of a lace kerchief over the shoulders. The 
lips are smiling, and the eyes have a wistful shyness 
more bewitching than all the full-blown charms of the 
later portraits. Above the brow falls a little frize of 
hair beneath the tulle cap, whose band forms a sort of 
halo which, as a foreigner declared at first sight of a 
Quaker headdress, *has power to give to a Polly the 
air of a Virgin Marj\' About the throat is wound a 
four-stranded chain, and the kerchief is hekl by a large 
old-fashioned brooch, ornaments somewhat at variance 
with the Virgin Mary eflfect, and recalling the love of 
finerj' whicii beset the little maid of Hanover a dozen 
years before. In truth, Dolly Todd was not greatly 
changed in any way from her childhood days, for 
through life she carried the child's heart, open to everj- 
passing impression, and to the last [)r(*serv(Ml all the 
fivshness of feeling which belongs to (»arly youth.'' 

In an article published in the I^oston **\Vid(» Awake'^ 
of May, 18SS, entitled *'The Family of James Madison, 
the Children of the Whit(»house/' written by Harriet 
Tayloe Upton, now out of print and very ditticult to 
obtain and of rare historical value, not less (ui account 
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of the subject, but of the genius of the writer, I find 
another deserii)tion of Mrs. Madison at this period of 
her life: 

"Mistress Dolly was not yet 23. The portrait of her 
in a Quaker cap, from a miniature painted at about that 
time, shows how excjuisitely pretty she was, though 
the lovely pinks and pearliness of her complexion and 
the fine bhicknoss of her silken hair and brows and 
Jashes cannot be given in the crude black and white of 
ink and papei^ — nor the sweetness of her blue eyes. 
She was won(h*ously fair. Her mother, who would not 
permit her to wear jewels, taught her to take care of 
her complexion. She was sent to school with long 
gloves on her hands and arms, a (lose sunbonnet and a 
whit(* lintMi mask on h(»r fac(\ Jt is i)hiin to see that 
in many ways gi'i^at can^ was takiMi of the outward as 
well as ili(» inward gract* of the* young fric^nd. Though 
born a (Quaker baljy, Dolly grc^w up with a love for 
dainty clothes. Ti^rtainly a more exciuisitidy broidered 
or frill(Ml little (2uaker(\<s than she of tlu» miniature has 
n(»vcr bcc^n seen. Then* is in (^xistcnci^ still, belonging 
to this piM-iod, a delicati* ^ray satin C^uaki^r gown, with 
elbow sleeves and s<iuare neck, wiuii by tin* young 
beauty — she ceiMainly was a beauty, ller motluT and 
grandmother before h.er, on on<' side <d' tlu^ house, had 
b(HMi great belles, and litth* Dolly was (Iowc^hmI witli 
«W(*et looks as well as with a Scdtch siuii)licity and an 
Irish iri*esistibl(Miess of uianner. She sIumumI th(» Irish 
wit and good natui-e with lun* famous second cousin, 
Patrick H(»nry.'' 

Her great joy and hai)piuess fi'<nn h(»r lii-st uiarriage 
was of but thr(»e bri(»f years' duration, and she was then 
to know tln^ lirst sorrows of her lift*, and in nobly b(»ar- 
ing them hei* own heart was to be softcMied, retimMl. 
purified and dmstened by a miction, which in the imWv 
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of Divine Providence few escape, but which always en- 
nobles those who, comprehending the wisdom and love 
of God, bow submissively to the motions of His hands, 
and rise superior to grief, to the performance of the 
duties and obligations of life. 

February 29, 1792, her first child, John I\ayne Todd, 
was born, and in the summer of 1793, a second son, 
William Temple Todd. Before the birth of her second 
child the city of Philadelidiia was, in 1793, afflicted 
with that terrible scourge, the yellow fevt^r, spreading 
distress and alarm, rich and poor lleeing to escape its 
dreadful ravages. 

John Todd n*moved his wife and son Payne to a place 
of safety, and returned with fearless heroism to encour- 
age, console and sustain the sick and the dying, in time 
to attend the deathbeds of his own father and mother, 
antl with a truly Christian fortitude, yiehling not to the 
solicitations of his devoted wife, remained at his post of 
self-imposed and self-sacrlliciug duty, faithful unto 
death, answering her protests by saying **let what 
may b(»fall mt*, these duties must be done, and after 
that 1 will never leave you again/' 

He ivturned to her when the epidt^uic had subsided. 
and tluMi followed a tearful, b(»autiful, loving and yt»t 
heart-breaking settle. The young svife thn^w herscOf 
into his arms, but he bon^ with him, all unconscious, 
the sfetMls of the dread (lis(»as(», and (HihI OctolxM* 24, 
1793, while she, the adored, having taktMi the f(»ver, lay 
at the point of death for three terrible wtn^ks and recov- 
ered only to find herself bereft both of her husband and 
infant. No words of cdoquent (Milogium an» ntHMhnl to 
do honor to the husband's nu»morv and to prove that he 
was every way worthy of his nobl(» wife, and richly en- 
dowed with all the manly qualities which win and ket»p 
a true woman's heart. His characttT spi^aks in the de- 
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tails of bis life and death, and the lan{2:uage of his will 
is his eulogy which may well be quoted as ending this 
brief chapter in the life of Dolly Payne Todd: 

"I give and devise my estate, real and personal, to the 
dear wife of my bosom and first and only woman upon 
whom my all and only affe(*tions were placed, Dolly 
Payne Todd, her heirs and assigns, forever, trusting 
that, as she has proved an amiable and affectionate wife 
to her John, she may prove an affectionate mother to 
my little l*ayne and the sweet babe unborn. My last 
prayer is may she e(\ucate him in the ways of honesty, 
though he may be oMiged to beg his bread, remember- 
ing that will be bett(»r to him than a name and riches." 

It is said that as liigh as are the mountains of our 
delight, in our dejection do we sink as low, and we may 
well b(^lieve that tiu* young and beautiful widow who 
soon returned to Philadeli)hia, then the seat of govern- 
nu^nt, though sad and sorrowing, had gained in ma- 
tronly character and dignity, and therefore was all the 
mon^ to be loved and adininMJ by Ikt many atta(*hed and 
sympathizing friends. 

**Life is all a mystc^ry, and in the dark 
Our f()i*tun(\s often \\\vv{ us.'' 

ilistress Todd's widowhood was to be of short dura- 
tion, and in 171)4, within a year of lu^r husband's death 
we find her writing to a fricMid, ^\\'^, Lee: ** Aaron Burr 
says that the gn^at little Madison has asked to be 
brought to see me this (»v(Miing." 

JauK^s Madison was then 4.S yi^ars of ag(^ — seventeen 
years her senior, lli* had reached the age at which 
Washington assumed command of llu* army besieging 
Boston. Ill health from his birth and a finable physique 
had determined that his caiver should be that of a schol- 
ar and statesman, not a soldier. He had demonstrated 
that, wielded by men entirely great, the pen is mightier 
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than the sword. He had not commanded in the field, 
but in the councils of his native State and country. His 
services in the Virginia convention of 1776 — the first 
assembly of his State — the Continental Congress, the 
Federal Convention and the Congress under the Consti- 
tution had made him the equal, not surpassed by Jef- 
ferson, and by none were his lofty talents, earnest, self- 
denying and patriotic statesmanship, glorious achieve- 
ments and scholarly attainments more constantly 
and habitually applauded and esteemed than by 
^Yashington and Jefferson, who freely consulted 
him, relying implicitly upon *the wisdom of his 
advice and purity of purpose and character^ 
Though small in stature, he was truly and 
grandly great in all the noblest qualities of mind and 
heart which define a patriot and a statesman. Elo- 
quent, learned, enjoying a world-wide fame, yet withal 
modest, gentle, unassuming, of pleasing address and 
tender gentleness of speech, he could not fail to win the 
love of one whose womanly virtues i^esponsivoly ri- 
val(*d his own. He as an oldest son among seven chil- 
dren, she as an oldest daughter among eight children, 
had both early assumed the responsibilities of manhood 
and womanhood, and while she from her childhood had 
grown in grace, beauty and all womanly qualities, he 
from his boyhood had been a devote<l son and brother, 
a model of i>rudence, wisdom, moderation and justice, 
never having known even the shadow of a singh^ bad 
habit or vice, or even in the heated turmoils and often 
earnest and sometimes exciting discussions of his pub- 
lic life lost control of his judgment or been betrayed by 
temper to depart from his habitual self-respecting dig- 
nity, or failed in a (*ourt(H)us yet firm and unfalt(*ring 
advocacy of what he believed to be right and (h»manded 
by the best interests and welfare of his country. Two 
nobler souls never met. 
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**Oh, hai)py love, where love like this is found.'' 

Jouriievin*; from Philadelphia with her sister Anna, 
then a girl of twelve years, and her little son Payne, 
under the escort of Madison, they were married at the 
home* of h(»r sister, Mrs. Ueorjre Steptoe Washington, at 
Ilarewood, \'irginia, now West Virginia, where the 
bentMlictions and blessings of (leorge and Martha 
AVashington attended them. Thereafter they proceeded 
to Montju'lier, one hundred miles distant, which was 
ever afterward their home. After passing the first 
weeks of their married life in that romantically beauti- 
ful retreat, they returned to l^hiladelphia, and Madison 
resumed liis duties in C'ongress. 

This nuirriage, which he ever afterward constantly 
referred to aj* the* most lorninate and the hai)piest event 
of his life, drew clos(4', nearer and dt^artT the ties of 
friendshij) bc^tweiMi Iiimsi^lf and Wasliington and Jef- 
ferson, and the three families (»ver afterward became 
insei)arably coniUHted by th(» added ti(*s of home life at 
Mount Vernon, MonticeUo and Montpelier, after each 
having scM-ved eight yi^ars as PresithMit had retired with 
all th(» honors which a grateful country could bestow 
and had earned imperishable tith\s, the grandest, 
nobh^st and b(»s(-dt*serv(Hl in their country's history. 

In the i)reparation of liis first inaugural speech to 
both Houses of fongi-ess, IhiMi (April lU), J7810 meeting 
in New York City, l*resi(U*nt Washington, as at a later 
date in the formation of his **Far(»well Addn\<s,'- called 
to his assistance^ the accomplished and ex[)eri(Miced pen 
of Madison. The response of tlu* llousi* of Kc^preseuta- 
tives was reported by a committei* of fiv(% of which he 
was chairman, and was written by him. He then said, 
addressing Washington: 

**We feel with you the strongest obligations to adore 
the invisible hand which has led the Anu^rican people 
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through so mauy difficulties to cherish a conscious re- 
sponsibility for the destiny of republican liberty and to 
fseek the only sure means of preserving and recommend- 
ing the precious deposit, in a system of legislation 
founded on the principles of an honest policy and di- 
rected by a spirit of diffusive patriotism/- 

To this great task, a correct system of legislation, 
founded on the Constitution and intended to carry it 
into operation and full effect, Mr. Madison devoted his 
untiring efforts during the tirst four Congresses, em- 
bracing both terms of our tirst President, and was the 
acknowledged leader of the House of Kepresentatives, 
excelling all othei's in dignity and learning, justice and 
moderation, and the respect which his imre and noble 
character and virtues commanded, and he was its un- 
qualified leader in the debates on every public question. 
The lirst ten amendments to the Constitution Avere pre- 
pared by him, and with slight modifications were, under 
his leadership, adopted by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. Says Hon. W. C. Kives, his ablest 
biographer: 

**They stand there a noble nu)nunu»nt of the fidelity 
and patriotism, influence and moral and intellec- 
tual power of the nuui by whose persevering exer- 
tions, in the face of every i)()ssible discouragement, the 
work was at last accomplished." 

And in speaking of Madison's labors in the first Con- 
gress assembled under the Constitution lie writ(»s: 

•^Everything was to be creatcnl anew, and upon him, 
as by the confession of his adversaries, Mhc f(»i*(Mnost 
man among the rei)res(*ntatives of the nation,' 
mainly devolved the task of originating, preparing and 
defending the measures necessary for organizing and 
launching the new government." 

It is therefore no matter of surprise that, \\\ pting 
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Dolly Payne Todd, he so soon became her dear and 
great ^'Little Madison." His lofty character may be 
fittingly illustrated by a single sentence from his pen: 
^*To do justice to all nations, to seek it from them by 
peaceful means in preference to war, and to confide in 
this policy for avoiding that extremity, or for securing 
the blessings of heaven, if it should be forced upon us, 
is the only course which the United States can never 
have reason to repent/' 

God grant that our present Chief Executive may win, 
as all his countrymen have no doubt he will, a place in 
history and in the hearts of his countrymen equal to 
that of Madison, and that the present war may end even 
more gloriously than that of 1SJ2; both wars necessi- 
tated by just prinrii)les of independence and liberty, 
which as long as they enthuse the popular heart and 
determine the i)oli(ies of this great nation, can never 
fail of glorious victory. Already we rejoice in the glo- 
rious achievements of the gallant Dewey and hia 
brave ottie(M*s and gallant tars at Cavite and Manila har- 
bor, and point with prid(» to the calm dignity and self- 
p()ss(\ssi'd i)atrio(ism of (he luToic Sigsb(H», while mourn- 
ing our (Usui, victims and sacrifices in the Maine in- 
famy. 

\\ luMi Washington rt»tii*ed to Mount Vernon, Mr. 
Madison also widiHri^w fi-om i)ul)lic life and sought at 
iIont[)elier i-est from his labors. I>oth had desired an 
earlier retirmiciit, but had yielded to thc^ solicitations 
and i)ersuasions of friends aud to the* giMieral convic- 
tion that their s(M-vices wt^i-e absolut(*ly iummUmI to secure 
the best iud'rests of tlu^r country. Thus Madison had 
influenced Washington and Thomas JelTerson had de- 
cided Madison, writing to him: 

**llold on, my th^ar fri(»nd, that we may not ship- 
wriH'kl I do not s(u» in the* minds of those with whom 
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I converse a greater affliction than the fear of your re- 
tii-ement, but this must not be, unless to a more splen- 
did, a more efficient post. There I should rejoice to see 
you. I iw^y^ say, I shall rejoice to see you.'' 

The pi'ophetic desii^es and earnest wishes of Jeffer- 
son were fulh' realized. Himself succeeding? John 
Adams as President, his dearest friend, Madison, was 
for eight years his Secretary of State and folloAved him 
as President for eight years. 

The limitations of time and the occasion will not per- 
mit me to enter into full consideration of this histor- 
ical period of Mrs. Madison's life further than by the 
permissible rhetorical methods of veiy brief allusion, 
which with well-informed minds are often more effec- 
tive than lengthy and too elaborate discussion, and I 
shall therefore confine myself to a few historical scenes 
and incidents of her life. 

Buffon wrote that *'style is the man,'' and a wise 
philosopher has said '^the mind of man is the man, and 
not that form which nmy be delineated with a pencil." 
Let us try and understand the mind and heart of that 
noble woman, for Dolly Madison and all truly great 
women are not to be judg(Hl by their beauty, which is 
mere matter of accidental endowment, the i)ower and 
influence of which lasts only until it perishes and is 
soon entirely forgotten. 

Indestructible traces of the character of her mind 
nnd heart are left in many letters to lu»r fricMids and 
members of her family which have b(MMi j)ul)lished and 
are accessible to all. Among them nowhere will be 
found any attempt to dis])lay h^arning, or any grave 
discussion of affairs of stat(% p()lici(\s of govt^rnmtMit, or 
lengthy descrii)tion of scenes and ju^rsons, and never 
any display of feeling or partisanshij), i^vcmi while 
her husband, as falls to the lot of all who dare to be 
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f>Toat, was beiii^' assailiMl, tradiicod and maligned. Her 
c()rr(\si)()nd(Mi(o shows a mind above malice and a heart 
always full of love and charily, and a constant and most 
tender solicitude for the welfare*, health and happiness 
of her friends, her husband and hc^r family, and a patri- 
otic appreciation of the honor and glory of h<*r country, 
and reveals the purity of hi»r mind and the warmth of 
a true woman's love. Innumerable favorite sentiments 
giv(» ovidcui-e of (he constant tenor of her life in noble 
thought and feeding. ^lany of tlu\se, her treasured 
thoughts and as])irations, wen* writtcai by her as auto- 
graphs of \wv fritMids and arc* proofs conclusive of tlie 
lessons of life which she always sought to inculcate by 
th(» i)ow(*r of h(»r own high (example. 

ll(»r(» an* a few illustrati(uis which T possess in her 
handwriting, and which hav(* not all b(*(*n hitherto pub- 
lished: 

From ^rontjudier, October 4, 1S:W, she wrote to my 
fath(*r\s younger brother, Ivichard 1). Cutts, noticing 
my fatlHM'V api)r()aching marriage*: 

'^My d(*ar liichard: I havi* b(*(*n highly gratified by 
your letters, and ought to have* thanked you for them 
long ago, but you an* too wcdl ac(iuaint(*d with the 
active* life* 1 le*ael ne)t to forgive* my ele*liue|ue*ne'y, and too 
well assure**! e)f my true atleM(i<Mi for you to believe my 
sileiu'e* i)roci*ede*d fre)m indilTere'Uce* to ye)ur e*e)rre^spond- 
ence. 

**I re*je)ie'e* at the* i-e'e-e)ve*ry of Maelison and his pros- 
pee-ts e)f happiness. 

"Adie*u for the* prese*nt. Acee*pt from Mr. ^f. and all 
of us be*st w ishes and le)ve*. 

**n. \\ MADISON." 

To my me)ther, whe) a fe*w months be*fore* had returned 
to Washington from her bridal trip to Me)ntpe*lie*r: 
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^'Moutpelier, Jan-y 25, 1834. 
^'Before this I trust luv dearest Ellen has recovered 
from her cold and is in the enjoyment of all the agree- 
able society around her. 

"I am very thankful for your letter. It was full of 
intelligence and amusement, and I hope you will con- 
tinue to write me whenever your leisure will permit, as 
I cannot expect letters now from our dear Madison, 
because all his attention is justly due to his fair bride. 
I received, however, his kind note enclosing the court 
plaster, for which Mr. M. offers you his thanks. The 
prints came safe to hand and Anna intends to acknowl- 
edge them for herself and sisters, who were all highly 
pleased with them. 

"I am very proud of being remembered by the amia- 
ble friends you mention, and beg to be presented to 
them when you see them again. You are so good as to 
wish I had been Avith you at the theater, as well as at 
Mrs. Tayloe's party. I am suiv I should have been 
delighted at both, but the next good thing to being with 
you is to receive acounts of all things from you. 

"I have been so unlucky as to cut my finger, which 
makes it difficult to hold my pen, and which will explain 
to you my bad and short letter. Your cousin Payne 
offers you love and ivspect, and I think is inclined to 
speak for himself. 

"Adieu, and believe me, your 

"Affectionate aunt, 

"D. P. MADISON.'' 
Perhaps tlie following much brieft^r note to my moth- 
er is even more fully charact(*ristic: 

"Monday. 
"I was so engaged all yesterday, my sweet, that I 
could not take the pen to tell you that all you did for 
Mary was in the best style of kindnc^ss and propriety. 
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*'Be pleased to send Kalph for the proper gloves and 
shoes. 

"Yours ever, 

"D. P. MADISON." 
On the seventh day after the death of President Mad- 
ison, July 3, 183G, she wrote to my grandfather, Rich- 
ard Cutts: 

'^Montpelier, July 5th, 1836. 
"I could never doubt your sympathy, dear brother, 
and require it much now. When can you come and 
see me? I hope it will be soon, relying on that hearty 
welcome always in store for you, and each one of your* 
dear children, who have been ever as my own. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
'*! would write more, dear Kichard, but have no 
power over mj- confused and oppressed mind to speak 
fully of the enduring goodness of my beloved husband. 
He left me many pledges of liis confidence and love. 
Especially do 1 value all his writings. 
'*Adieu, with love, 

*^1)()LLY P.MADISON." 

Her reply of August 20, 1S3(), to the letter of Presi- 
dent Jackson of July !), 1S3(), entlosiug the resolutions 
of the StMiati* and House of KejircsiMitative^s, has ever 
since becMi regarded as w model paper, rising to the dig- 
nity of a stiite i)ap(M-, and i^M^vy way worthy of her hus- 
band's fauu\ The hero of tlu^ battle of Ninv Orleans 
had written: 

**No expression of my own scMisibility at the loss sus- 
tained by yourself and the nation could add to the con- 
solation to be derived from these high evidences of the 
public symi)athy. Be assuriMl, Madam, (hat (lu^re is 
not one of your countrynuMi who feels more poignantly 
the blow which has fallcMi \\\nm yon, or wlio will cher- 
ish with a more endurin«»' coiistauev the memorv of the 
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virtues, the services and the purity of the illustrious 
mau whose glorious aud patriotic life has just been ter- 
minated by a tranquil death." 

She replied: 

**I received, sir, in due time, your letter conveying to 
me the resolutions Congress were pleased to adopt on 
the occasion of the death of my beloved husband, a com- 
munication made the more grateful by the kind ex- 
pression of your sympathy which it contained. Tlie 
high and just estimation of my husband by my country- 
men and friends, and their generous participation in 
the sorrow occasioned by our irretrievable loss (ex- 
pressed through their supreme authorities and other- 
wise) are the only solace of which my heart is suscepti- 
ble on the departure of him who had never lost sight of 
that consistency, symmetry and beauty of character in 
all its parts, which secured to him the love and admira- 
tion of his country, and which must ever be the subject 
of peculiar and tender reverence to one whose happi- 
ness was derived from their daily and constant exer- 
cise. 

**The best return I can make for the sympathy of my 
country is to fulfill the sacred trust his confidence re- 
posed in me, that of placing before it and the world 
what his pen pivpared for their use* — a legacy the im- 
portance of which is deeply impressed on my mind. 
'*With great rt^spect, 

-I). P. MADISON. 

'*To the President of the Tnited Stated' 

Nine years thereafter the* Kev. Dr. Pethum* (h^livc^red, 
July (5, 1845, an (^lociuent discourse on the (h^ath of Ckmi- 
eral Jackson. An extract from this discourse in her 
handwriting proves Ium* adoi)tion of its scntinuMits as 
much so as if they had becMi \wv own (expression of (ex- 
perience and belief, or in part at least her own [)]iilos- 
ophy : 
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•*It may be said that the party of the honest and in- 
tellijj»ent is small, far smaller tiian, with my respect for 
my country, I believe it to be; but if it be, it has still 
the controUin*:: voice, from the divisions of the rest. 
Each disastrous experiment teaches them new pru- 
dence, each well-sustained trial new couraf»e. They 
have not looked for immediate jx^rfection, and there- 
fore are willinii- yet to learn. Th(\v are the men who 
hold the country toj^ethcr, and their influence is the 
salt which saves from urtc-r corruption. 1 look upward, 
above the dwi^i which is raistMl, above the scuftlinfj: par- 
tisans, to (he throne of our father's (lod; 1 look back- 
ward on all the threatening:: events throufi'h which He 
has brouj^hr us, and I can commit my country to the 
cai*e of lliui who 'uiaketh ev(»n the wrath of man to 
praise Him/ and b(di(»v(* that it is saf(^ Under Provi- 
dence, 1 rely with unshak(Mi faith on the intelligent will 
of tlie AmiM'ican i)eoi)le. If my faith be a delusion, may 
it <i() with me to my ^rave! When its warrant proves 
fals(», I couhl pray (Jod, if it b(^ Ills will, to let me die, 
for the briuhtest hop(» that (^er dawncMl on political 
freedom shall have Ixmmi lost in darknt^ss, the fairest 
column ever n^ared by the hands of man cast down 
and tlie beacon li<»ht of tlu^ world <»()n(» out."' 
Below, on the saim^ sIuhM, sIh^ wrot(»: 
**Truth, the strength of fn^edom."' 
Again on th(» third page this (piotation: 
**That there are evils among us no one will deny, that 
changes might b(^ made for the blotter, it w(»r(» unreason- 
able to doubt, and concerning nn^thods of nnnoving evil 
or working good we may diil'er widcdy, yet honestly. 
Evil is inseparable from human nature; tlu^ b(»st human 
schemes are capable of improviMuent, and human opin- 
ions must bo various because thcw are fallible. Tt is a 
narrow, unthankful spirit which, brooding ovit imper- 
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fections or sighing after greater advantages or bitterly 
condemning all who think not the same way, refuses 
to perceive and acknowledge the vast benefits we actu- 
ally enjoy." 

I find written by her in my mother's album: 

*The passions are like sounds of nature, only heard 
in her solitudes. Our senses may captivate us with 
beauty, but in absence we can forget or by reason we 
can conquer so superficial an impression; our vanity 
may enamour us with rank, but the affections of vanity 
are traced in sand; but who can love genius and not feel 
that the sentiments it excites partake of its own in- 
tenseness and its own immortality? 

Signed "D. P. MADTSON." 

When toward the close of her own life she had known 
sorrow, she was often known to console and soothe 
friends who sought her in distress by saying: 

"Nothing in this world is of much moment, my dear;'^ 
and though grieved at the misspent life of her son 
Payne, ever ready with all of a mother's love to forgive 
and excuse him, she would say: "Forgive his e<*cen- 
tricities, for his heart is all right," and would qnote Mr. 
Madison's favorite (flotation, which he himself had 
often used to console Jier for Payne's defici(»ncies: 

"Errors like straws upon the surface flow; 
Those who would seek for pearls must div(» below." 

A sentiment which I heard from her lips and have in 
her handwriting among my most cherished autographs 
as containing the wisest advice to the growing youth of 
America can be safely commended to them in \wv name: 
" 'Tis poor and not becoming jx^rfiM-t g<*ntry 
To build their glories at their fathers' cost, 
But at their own expense of blood and virtue 
To raise their living monuments." 

Since our society invites personal rcMuiniscences from 
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its members and friends, I avail myself of this privilege 
only to say that my own recollections of my Aunt Doll}' 
are very distinct and clear from the time 1 was old 
enough to comprehend and love her to the hour of her 
death, when I was twelve years of age. Until the birth 
of my Uncle Kichard's oldest son, two years before her 
death, I was the only boy of her family, and she loved, 
petted and raresss^ed me, granting me more immunities 
und free<loni from restraint than to others, although she 
always loved young children and was never happier 
than when they gathered around her, as if she would 
say : 
^•VVhat would the world be to us if the children were 

no more? 
^Ve should dread the desert behind us worse than the 

dark before." 
I was accustomed to stand by hei* side at her recep- 
tions, often holding her hand, and was introduced to 
lier friends as **her little Madison," and well remember 
one of those occasions when 1 sa>y around her Webster, 
Clay and ralhoun, and ever afterward was accustomed 
to call the Kentucky statesnuin '^Cousin llenry." I had 
the nu)st implicit faith in her, and often on several of 
her birthdays, nu)V(Ml and instigatiMl by my cousin 
Anna, her a(loi)t(Hl (laughter, I had asked Iut, *'Aunty, 
how old are you,'' and i*ec(4V(Ml annually the same reply. 
I at tirst b(*li(^ved that she lu^ver could grow older. 
AVlrh equal faith wIkmi sh(» told nu^ that the statue of 
JelTersou, then in fi'ont of tlu* White House, always 
went to dinner wluMu^ver it Inward the bell ring, 1 would 
sit for hours watching it, until with devc^loping n^ason- 
ing j)ow(M*s I had learned my tirst h^sson in logic — to 
supply anoth(T ])reinis(% **but it nc^ver Invars the bell 
ring,'- and draw the corrtnt conclusion, therefoiv it 
never goes to dinner. lUit I remember her best in the 
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last years of her life, when I often looked into her face 
and with a child's instinct knew she was in distress^ 
and my father told me she was poor, and often being 
the bearer from him of small sums of money, I knew 
that she was in need and want, and well do I remem- 
ber running from the Senate chamber as an avant- 
courier of my father the moment the Senate by its vote^ 
passed the bill making an appropriation of $20,000 to 
purchase the remaining letters and papers of Mr. Mad- 
ison. Thus did Congress and a grateful countrj- relieve 
her last distresses, and I arrived out of breath the first 
to bring her the glad tidings which made us all happy 
for her dear sake. 

Xo President of the United States ever has escaped 
or will escape criticism. To do justice to all, to keep 
over in mind the solemn obligations of his oath of office, 
to look with a quiet and a loving eye upon all parts of 
his countrj', remembering ever that he is the President 
of the entire people, and must disappoint the solicita- 
tions of the unworthy; to avoid entangling alliances of 
liis duty with the mere personal ambitions or interests 
of partisan friends, while consulting first and above all 
the honor and glory of his countiy, illuminating his 
path by frequent reference to all that is wise and best 
in the lives and conduct of his predecessors, concili- 
ating opponents and diversities of opinions by a noble 
spirit of harmony combined witli stern adherence to 
what is right, demanding unity in things essential with- 
out belittling compromises or sacrifices of princii)le, or 
ever resortiug to unworthy nutans of in(M*(» party advan- 
tage, will surely win the gc^uerous support and the ap- 
plause of the wise and the just and secure to every suc- 
i'essor of Washington that et(»rnal fame which in all 
«ges all mankind have accorcltMl to thos(» who s(»rve 
tlieir country with unselfish and S(»lf-sacrificing patriot- 
ism. 
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Uerein I have in mind the manifest wisdom and good- 
ness of intent of our pivsent noble and most able Chief 
Executive. 

l^resident Madison did not escai)e abuse, and e^en the 
most venomous, malicious and vindictive assaults both 
upon his spotless character and motives and the meas- 
ures of his administration, but AvhateA'er trials his ca- 
reer encountered, his noble wife was always by his side 
to comfort and strengthen him and to assume and per- 
form her full measuir^ of public duty as a President's 
wufe. 

Twenty years ago the visit of President Hayes, with 
his Cabinet and friends, to Monlpelier caused the re- 
publication in the Farmington, Va., Chronicle of No- 
vember, 1878, of the following beautiful sketch of the 
character and personal qualities of Mrs. Madison from 
the powerful pen of Mary Clemmer: 

'*l*resident Jefferson showed his personal apprecia- 
tion as well as his official recognition of Mrs. Madison 
both in his letters to his daughters and in the fact that 
Mrs. Madison, when the wife of the Secretaiy of State, 
presided at liis table during the absence of his own fam- 
ily. But it was as the wife of the fourth President of 
the United States that she inaugurated the golden reign 
of the President's house. 

'*It is a rare combination of gifts and graces which 
produces the pre-eminent social (|ueen in any era or 
any sphere. Mi*s. Madison seemed to possess them all. 
During the administration of \wv husband she was 
openly declared *the most poi)ular person in the United 
States,' and now aftiu* the lai)se of genc^rations, after 
hosts of women, bright, beautiful and admired, have 
lived, reigned, died and are forgotten, Dolly Madison 
seems to abide to-day in Washington a living and be- 
loved presence. The house in which her old age was 
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spent and froiirwhich she passed to heaven is every day 
pointed out to the stran<»*er as her abode. Her face 
abides with us as a friend, while her words and deeds 
are constantly recalled as authority, unquestioned and 
beni*j:n. 

'*Born a ^'f'riend,'' she brouj»ht the troubled elements 
of political society to<»ether in the bonds of peace. She 
possessed in a pre-eminent de^i^ree the i)ower of instinct- 
ive adaptation to individuals, however diversified in 
character, and the exciuisite tact of dealing with them, 
which always characterizes a true social (lueen. She 
loved human bein<;:s and deli<;hted in their fellowshii). 
She never forf::ot an old friend and never neglected the 
opportunity of making a new one. 

*'Slu» was very hosi)itable, and a table bountifully 
spread was her delight and pride. Mrs. Madison never 
forgot the name of any person to whom she had been 
introduced, or any incident connected with any person 
whom she knew. Able to summon these at an instant's 
notice, she instinctively made each individual who en- 
tei*ed her presence feel that he or she was an object of 
special interest, y^ov was this nun'e society manners. 
Genial and warmhearted, it was her happiness to make 
everybody feel as much at honu* as possible. This gen- 
tle kindness the unknown and lowly shared eipially 
with the highest in worldly station. 

**Like Amelia Opie and otlu^r beautiful 'Friends' 
who have shone amid *the worhKs peoi>le,' Mrs. Madi- 
son delighted in deep, warm colors, the very opposite 
of the silver grays of a demure (Quakeress. At the inau- 
guration ball, when Jefferson, the outgoing Pr(»sid(»nt, 
came to receive Madison, his successor, Mrs. JIadison 
wore a robe of buff-colored velvet, a Paris turban with 
a bird of paradise plume, with pilaris on h(»r nt^ck and 
arms. A chronicler of the event says *sh(* looked and 
moved a queen.' " 
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Many stones, incidents and anecdotes Avhioh have 
been preserved by tlie pens of distinguished men of let- 
ters and by noble women, including Harriet Martineau, 
who have recorded her praises, none too trivial to be 
made a part of history and all demonstrating her kind- 
liness of heart, warmth of human sympathy, remarka- 
ble tact, and that common. sense, which is the genius of 
humanity, might be quoted to relieve what I fear, the 
tediousness of didactic discourse. 

Januan' 13, 1811, Washington Irving, giving to a 
friend his first exi)erience in Washington society and 
describing the splendors of Mrs. Madison's drawing 
room, wrote: 

'*riere I was most graciously received, found a crowd- 
ed collection of great and little men, of ugly old women 
and beautiful young ones, and in ten minutes was band 
and glove with lialf the i)eo[)l(» in the assemblage. 

*'Mrs. Madison is a fini% portly, buxom dame who has 
a smile and a pleasant word for everybody. Her sisters, 
Mrs. Cutts and Mrs. Washington, arc* like the two mer- 
ry wives of Windsoi-; but as to JtMumy Madison — ah! 
poor Jemmy! — he is but a lit(l(» withcMHMl apple — fJohn/' 

And a month later whilt* \\\} was li()i)ing to receive a 
(lil)lomatic iii>])ointnuMit \w wrot(*: 

**The PresidiMit, on its b(*ing mcMitioncMl to him, said 
some* vei'v liaudsoiuc^ things of m(\ and I nuike no doubt 
will express a wish in my favor on the subject, more 
esix'cinlly as Mrs. Madison is a sworn friend of mine, 
and iudeiMl all the ladies of the household and myself 
are great ei*«)uies." 

To two old ladies who visited the AVIiite House while 
the family wen* lU breakfast, Mrs. Madison appeared 
*'in a stulT (li'(*ss of ilark gnw, protcnted by a large 
housewifely white apron, and with a lineri kerchief 
pinm (1 about her neek. Her simplicity of manner and 
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attire completely swept away their awe, and before de- 
parting one of them found courage to exclaim: *'Per- 
haps you wouldn't mind if I kissed you, just to tell the 
folks about it." 

The Hon. William C. Treston, in an unpublished jour- 
nal, describes his paying his i^espects while a youth to 
the President and his wife: 

"The drawing room when I entered was ablaze with 
brilliant uniforms and gorgeous toilets, made doubly 
dazzling by the reflection of many mirrors. In the cen- 
ter I saw Mrs. Madison, a tall, portly, elegant lady, 
with a turban on her head and a snuffbox in her hand. 
She advanced straight toward me and extending her 
left hand said: ^\re you William Campbell Preston, 
the son of my old friend and most beloved kinswoman, 
Sally Campbell? Sit down, my son, for you are my son, 
and I am the first person who ever saw you in this 
world.' Turning then with a graciousness which 
charmed the young man, she introduced him to the cir- 
cle of 3'oung girls about her. Giving some special cue 
to each and ending with 'Your kinswoman, Sally 
Coles.' '' 

It was during the War of 1812 that Mrs. Madison 
won the title of the heroine of the White House, and as 
contemporaneous events and the requests made to me 
by some of our members justify my making reference 
to her ivscue of Stuart's picture of the Father of His 
Country, I read in full from a published statement made 
by herself, including her own personal account of her 
conduct on that occasion, as contaiiunl in a leaflet 
printed by my father, with \wv consiMit, for the informa- 
tion of her friends, adding thereto in a note (»vid(»nce of 
the heroic and sc^lf-sacriticing spirit which animated 
her: 
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THE POKTKAIT OF GENERAL WASIIINGTOX 
\\'Iiicb adorns the I^resident's House. 

The invading army of the British had landed at Pa- 
tuxent about the 20th of Auj»ust, 1814, and took up 
their march for the Capital, in the direction of the 
Wood yards, twelve miles distant, where the American 
forces, undt^r the command of General Winder, wore' 
concentratinji:. 

President Madison, accompanied by General Arm- 
fetron<i, Sec iv^ary of War, visited the Wood-3\ards on the 
23d, for the purpose of conf(M*rin«» with (leneral Winder. 
He was not tlu^re. The troops schemed to be much fa- 
tigued by the march and count(*rmarclu»s to which they 
had b(»en subj(»ct(Ml. The IMn^sident and Secretary re- 
turned to Washin«»ton. 

George Washington Campbell, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Wm. Jon(\s, Sc^cretary of the Navy, called 
on General Armstrong for infornuition. He infonned 
them that, from the abst^ice of the General and the ap- 
pearance^ of the troops, Ik* a])pr(*h(*nded that the British 
would b(* in possession of the city the next day. They 
queried why lie, a Jievolutionary ofticer, did not put 
himself at tlu» lu^ad of the army and defend the city. 
He replied that the* S(H-i'etary of War was a chamber 
ollicer, without authority to assume the command. 
They inciuired if he would do so if the President author- 
ized/it? His reply was, certainly. They immediately 
repaired to the White House, wIhmi the President de- 
ferred the decision, saying he would convene a Cabinet 
council the next nu)rning at s(*v(mi o'clock, at the navy 
yard, when the subject should b(* cousiih^rcHl and decid- 
ed. The Cabinet, with the (exception of Mr. ilonroe, 
who repaired to Bladensburg v(Ty early, to which place 
our troops were retreating, met at tlu* ai)pointed hour. 
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At eight o'clock General Armstrong, being clothed 
with authority to put himself at the head of the army 
and defend the city, left for Bladensburg, accompanied 
by Mr. Campbell. The President reconsidered and left 
at nine o'clock, accompanied by Mr. Rush, the Attorney 
General, for Bladensburg, to recall General Armstrong. 
On reaching that place, a few minutes before the fight 
began, he said to General Armstrong, it is too late to 
make any change — come with me, and leave the defense 
with the military authorities, where it belongs; then 
turned to Mr. Monroe, and other civil officials who were 
on the ground, and said the same thing to them. They 
all bowed assent. General Armstrong remarking, if the 
President would wait a moment, he would see the effect 
of the Congreve rockets; that the enemy were then pre- 
j)aring to let them off. To which the President had 
scarce time to reply, before the rockets came whistling 
about their ears, which caused an instantaneous flight 
of the troops, with the exception of one or two regi- 
ments of Maryland militia. The oth and 9th made fight, 
and distinguished themselves. To those regiments 
which made good battle wei*e attached General Stans- 
bury and Colonel Pinckney. 

On their retreat, about one mile and a half from Bla- 
densburg, towards the Capitol, the PresidcMit met Com- 
modore Barney and his brave men, rcMnaining with 
them until they encountered the enemy, (Icaling out 
death and destruction with tivmendous (»IT(Mt, until the 
Commodore was shot down at his gun, for tlu» want of 
liaving his flank protected. The writ(»r had the n^lalion 
of this affair from the PresidcMit, at tln^ White House, 
on the day of its occurrence. IIc^ remarked that iu* 
never would have tx^lieved in the dilTerence b(»tw. cii 
regular troops and militia, if he had not witnessc*! tlu^ 
scenes of that day. 
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As soon as our troops broke and retreated, the Pi-esi- 
dent sent his servant express to warn his {?ood lady of 
her danger, witli directions to leave immediately. This 
niessen<;er reached the White House abinit two o'clock. 
Mrs. 3Iadison, Mr. and Mrs. ("utts, with two servants, 
left immediately thereafter. Mrs. Madison's last words 
were, Save the portrait of (General Wasliinj^ton, if pos- 
sible; if you cannot save it, (U^stroy it — under no cir- 
cumstances allow it to fall into the hands of the British; 
it is the original, by Stuart; all others are copies. Soon 
aftcT this the President returncul, remained about an 
hour, described the battle, the flij»ht of the militia, and 
the inroads on the columns of the British by the tire 
from C'ommodore Barney's j»:uns, it making perfect 
lanes thr()u<»h the>anks, which the soldiers immediate- 
ly tillcHl up without turning their heads to see what had 
become of tlu^ir companions. II(» then left to join Mrs, 
Madison. About this time the retreating army halted 
for a few minut(\s before the President's house. The 
W(*ath(M' was oppn^ssivc^ly hot, and the soldiers greatly 
fatigued. Af((*r supplying them with wine from the 
Whit(^ llous(^, Mr. Jacob Barker and Mr. Bobert O. L. 
l)(»p(\vster, of X(*w York, aidcMl by two colored boys, 
took the portrait from thi^ lloor wh(4*(» Mrs. Aladison 
had left it, and fell into tlu^ trail of tlu* army, and con- 
tinued with it until ni<;htfall, when tluw turned off to a 
fanu-house near tlu» nmi'giu of the Tiber, where they 
passed lh(^ night, and h^ft the i)ortrait with the farui- 
ci-'s w'xW for safe keeping. Tlu* armv (Micamped two 
luilcs farther on, and the following i\\\\' retreated to 
MontgonuM-y coui't-lumse. 

After the laps(» of a month or two, Mr. Barker* visited 
the farndiouse, reilaiuuMl the portrait, ami restoivd it 
to Mrs. Madison. 

Th(» accuracy of a stat(»ment made by Mr. Bai'k(»r and 
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Mr. Depeyster was publicly questioued by Mr. Daniel 
J. Carroll. 

On the publication of Mr. Carroll's letter, Mr. Depeys- 
ter applied to Mrs. Madison for her version of the story. 
Her reply appeared in the New York Express, with a 
copy of a record made by herself on the memorable day 
of its occurrence: 

"Washington, February 11th, 1848. 

"Dear Sir: I did not receive your favor containing 
the newspapers, and therefore is \\\y impatience to as- 
sure you of my gratitude for the interest you take in my 
defence in the little narrative of the picture rescue. 

*'You will see by the enclosed what was said at the 
time. The impression that Mr. Carroll saved Stuart's 
portrait of Washington is erroneous. The paper which 
was to accompany your letter has not reached me, but I 
have heard that his family believed he rescued it. On 
the contrary-, Mr. Carroll had left me to join Mr. Madi- 
son, when I directed my servants in what manner to re- 
move it from the wall, remaining with them until it 
was done. I saw Mr. Barker and yourself (the two gen- 
tlemen alluded to) passing, and accepted your offer to 
assist me, in any way, by inviting you to help me to 
preserve this portrait, which you kindly carried, be- 
tween you, to the humble but safe roof which sheltered 
\{ awhile. 1 acted thus because of my n^sptut for Oen- 
eral Washington — not that I felt a desire to gain lau- 
rels; but, should there be a merit in riMuaining an hour 
in danger of life and lilu^rty to sav(» the lik(Miess of 
anything, the merit in this cas(^ bc^longs to ww, 
"Accept mv respect and best wishes. 

"D. \\ MADISON. 

*'To Robert G. L. Depeyster, 

W(^sti)ort, Connecticut.'' 
^'Extract from a letter to my sist(^r, ])ubnsh(Hl in the 

sketch of my life, writt(Mi for the National Portrait 

(lallerv: 
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'' Washington, 24th of Aiif^ust, 1814, 3 o'clock. 
*'I>oar Sister: Our kind friend, Mr. Carroll, has come 
lo hasten my departure, and is in a very bad luimor with 
me because I insist on waiting until the large picture of 
General Washington is secured, and it requires to be 
unscrewed from the wall. This process was found too 
tedious for these perilous moments. I have ordered the 
frame to be broken, and the canvas taken out; it is 
doncs and the prtH-ious portrait placed in the hands of 
two giMitlemen from New York for safe keeping. And 
now, d(»ar sister, I nuist leave this licmse, or the retreat- 
ing army will nuikc^ me a prisoner in it, by tilling up the 
road 1 am directed to take. When I shall again write 
to you, or where I shall be to-morrow, I cannot tell! 

*4). P. MADISON." 

Not(^ — On the day preceding Mrs. Madison wrote as 
follows: 

^*Tu(*sday, Aug. 23, 1814. 

Dear Sistc^': My husband left me yesterday to join 
Cien'l Windier. He encpiired anxiously whether I had 
the courage or lirmness to rcMuain in the President's 
house until his return, on tin* morrow, or succeeding 
day, and on my assurance that I had no fear but for him 
ami th(^ succ(»ss of oui* army, lu^ left me, beseeching me 
to take* can* of mysi^lf and tlu* Cabinet pap(»i*s, public 
and privat(\ ♦ ♦ ♦ j .mj accordingly nsidy; I have 
pri^ssed as many Cabinet papers into trunks as to till my 
carriage; our private* propi^rty must be* sacriticed. 

AVhatcner humiliation the capture of Washington 
and th(» burning of tli<^ Capitol, Wliit(* House* and other 
public buildings may have* intlict«Ml upon the Amc^ri- 
can people, it was not as gn^at as the* disgrace* that act 
of vandalism brought to tli(» English peoplr, and the 
patriotic pride of our citizens and the honor of their 
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country was fully compensated by the blaze of glory 
and renown with which the war, justlj' called the sec- 
ond War of Independence, terminated. Even in the 
English Parliament the burning of the Capitol was stig- 
matized and condemned for all time in histoiy as *'of 
any enterprise recorded in the annals of war, the one 
which most exasperated the people and least weakened 
the Government/' Before a fortnight our Capital City 
was avenged by the d(»ath of the invading commander, 
and the entire country ran wild with delight at the re- 
pulse of the t]nglish troops at Baltimore and Plattsburg, 
and the surrender of their Heet on Lake Champlain,. 
Our army was not without its laurels, and our navy had 
earned eternal glory, had taught th(» British admiralty 
that one Yankee ship, with much less men and cannon, 
was more than ecjual to any one of tlu^ir own, had 
carved and written on s(»a and sky, in characters of liv- 
ing light, ''Don't give up the ship,'' "Our countiy, right 
or wrong,'- ''We have met the enemy and they aiv ours/' 
The earlier disasters of our anuies wei*e soon after for- 
gotten in later victories, and Jackson, not knowing that 
a treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent, Dec. 24, 
1814, by the glorious, famed and ever to be remembered 
victorious Battle of New Orh^ans, Jan. 8, 1815, a victory 
woii over a greatly superior force, composed of the flow- 
er of the British army, in which hr iiiflict(Ml a loss of 
two thousand in killed and wound(Ml and sutTen^l a h»sa 
of only eight killed and thirtc^en woiiiid(Ml, demonstrat- 
ed that no invader can ever dare touch foot upon Amer- 
ican soil. 

The war taught onr statesmtMi the* nect^ssity for prep- 
aration befon? engaging in war, a lesson so wisely heed- 
ed by PiH^sident ^IrKinl(\v and his jnlvisers, \\\u\ m;iy we 
not furth(*r hop(» tliat tin* (\\])erien((* IrjuiUMl from its 
origin, charact(»r, conduct and I'esnits cxcrrising a be- 
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iieliceiit iufliHMire upon the entire Englisli-speakiufj race, 
may teach them not of eommereial rivalries and jealous- 
ies, of power and domain, but of harmony, mutual re- 
spect and friendship, so that the An^lo-Saxon race in 
Kuropc* and America need never fear tlie world in anns, 
and may rival (»ach other only in the i>ursuits of peace 
4\nd a <r(»nei'ous emulation to (»h*vate and inspire man- 
kind and lead in all the paths of true civilization. 

IN»ace was soon declared. It had been eijually de- 
sired by both nations, and its comin<]^ was hailed with 
joy, tin* booming:; of cannon and rin^inj; of bells, with 
liontires, illuminations, tumultuous rejoicin<^s in popu- 
lar me(»(in^M national salutes were tin^d, [)rivate and 
fiublic buildings decorated and the ji:lorious and trium- 
phant ila<x oT our country was c»v(*rywh(*iv displayed, 

Th(* I*r(»si(hMit and his family then o<*cupied the Tay- 
loe mansion, still standing aft(*r sill the ravaj^es of time, 
4ind known as rh(» ()ctaj;:on. A bri(»f contemp(U*aneou8 
histdiiial account of what then happened within its 
walls r(*ads as follows: 

"Later in rh(» afternoon came thund(»rin<:: down Penn- 
sylvania avenue a <oji(h and four foamiujj: stcnnls, in 
which was ilie hrnrei* <if ^ood news. (1ie(»rs followed 
the (arria^** as it spcMl on iis way to iln* iMsid(»n<e of the 
IM'esideut. Soon ;ifter ui;ililfall .MtMubers of Conj^n^ss 
and others ilei'ply iiiterotcd in the evmt prc^sented 
themselves \\\ the Tn'sidi'iit's lious(», tl'e <loors of which 
stood open. When th(» w riler of this entered the draw- 
in<i:-room at about ei^Iit o'rlork it was nowdtMl to 
its full capacity. Mrs. M;nIisou ithe rresideiit be- 
in;:; with ihe <'abiuei| doin*: the houins of tin* 
occasion. Ami what a happy sn^ie it was! Auionjr 
Ihe Membeis |)resent were «;entleiuen of njiposite 
politics but lati'ly arnived a,i»ainsi oiu» aiintJ!i'r in 
continual conflict and tierce deljaie, but no a with 
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elated spirits thankinj^ (lod, with softened liearts cor- 
dially feliciratinjj^ one another npon the joyful intelli- 
gence which, should the terms of the treaty prove ac- 
ceptable, should re-establish peace. Rut the most con- 
spicuous object in the room, the observed of all obsen - 
ers, was Mrs. Madison herself, then in the meridian of 
life and (jueenly beauty. She was in her person, for the 
moment, the representative of the feelings of him who 
was in grave consultation with his official advisers. Xo 
one could doubt, who beheld the radiance of joy which 
lighted up her countenance and diffused its beams 
around, that all uncertainty was at an end, and that 
tlie (lovernment of the country had, in very truth (to 
use the expression of Mr. Adams on a very diflTerent oc- 
casion), ^passed from gloom to glory.' With a grace all 
her own, to her visitors she reciprocated heartfelt con- 
jO^tulations upon the glorious and happy change in the 
aspect of public affairs, dispensing with liberal hand to 
every individual in the large assembly the i)roverbial 
hospitalities of the house.'' 

We can now undei*stand why the Hon. James (i. 
Blaine wrote of Mrs. Madison as a political force, as ap- 
jK'ars in his published letters: 

''Mrs. Madison saved the ailministration of her hus- 
liand, held liim back from the extremc^s of Jeffi^rsonism, 
and enabled him to escape from the terribh^ dilemma 
of the War of 1812. \\\\{ for her DeWitt (Minton would 
have been <-hosen Pivsident in 1S12.'- 

Evidently had Mr. ilhiim* HvcmI in tliosc^ days he 
would have been an oppon(»nt of Ma<lison, but a i)lumeil 
and chivalrous admirer of his wife. 

It has been frecjuently ainl inaccurately stated that 
Mrs. Madison saved and carried away with her tlu* orii:- 
inal Deelanition of lnd(»penden<e an<l that it long hung 
upon the walls of Montp(di(»r. In reply to iufpiiries 
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often made to me, both verbally and in writing, I have 
always denied the truth of these statements. As it is 
matter of historic interest, I addressed a eommunieation 
to the Department of State and received the following 
reply: 

"Department of State, 
"lUireau of Holls and Library, 
"Washin<.-ton, D. (\, April 12, 1898. 
.). Madison Cutts, Escj., Washin«i:ton, D. C: 

**Sir: In res])onse to your I(»tt(T of the lltli instant, 
I am dir(Mt<Ml by the SiMii'tary of Srale to advise you 
thai, accordinjr to the* belit^f of this D(*partm(Mit, the 
Declaration of ln<lep(Midence from tin* day it was en- 
<»ross(Ml and laid on the Speak(»rV tabic* was not riMUOved 
from tli(* archives of th(» old Conj^ress until it was 
transfcrnMl, with tin* otlu r nn-ords of that body in 1789, 
to this D(*partmcnt. Tht^ subsecpuMit histoiw of the pa- 
l>er is r(*laf(Ml in tlu» cucIoscmI pamphlet, \nv^i' 295, as 
mark(Ml. • 

'*Vcry r(\"«ip(Mt fully, 

-ANDUKW 11. ALLKX, 

^'diicf of nun^au/' 

The |>amplili't jiives a hisioiy of the 'Mlistorical Ar- 
chives of the* Di*parimeiil of Stale," juid lhi» marked 
passa<:(» is a< f<dh»ws: 

*'Tln» mos* |>recious of ibe archives ilie two jj:reat 
charters- -the Declaration of hHhpeihh'Ure an<l the 
Consiitulion of the TniltMl Stales ;ne prcs( rved in a 
steed <ase in the iron hall of tin* library of tin' Depart- 
ment. Ami it diM's not seem !«» bi- <om;iiniily km>wn 
that the Sern»lary of State forbade tlnir iiaiismission 
to <1iica«;o for exhibition at the Wtuhrs I'air at the 
risk of a railway ai-cideiii in transit and lire afier iIkmf 
arrival — hazanls stitliri<'nt ly apparent and by no means 
trivial. 
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"The Declaration bad come to the Department of 
State from the Continental Congress. It had been sub- 
jected to a process early in the century, in securing a 
facsimile for a copperplate, that caused the ink to fade 
and the parchment to deteriorate. It had been depos- 
ited on the 11th of June, 1841, in the Patent Office, then 
a bureau of the Department of State, and when that 
office was transfeiTed with its records to the Interior 
Department by act of March 3, 1849, the Declaration 
had gone there to be placed on exhibition in a brilliant 
light, causing further dimness and decay. It was re- 
turned to the Department of State in March, 1877, upon 
the completion of fireproof quarters, and after exhibi- 
tion at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, and 
placed in the library of the Department. In February 
of 1894 it was put away out of the light and air, and thia 
notice was posted on the exhibition case: 

" ^ The rapid fading of the text of the original Decla- 
ration of Independence and the deterioration of the 
parchment upon which it is engrossed from exposure^ 
to the light and from lapse of time render it impractica- 
ble for the Department longer to exhibit or to handle it. 

" *For the secure preservation of its present condi- 
tion, so far as may be possible, it has been carefully 
wrapped and placed flat in a steel case, and the rule 
that it shall not be disturbed for exhibition purposes 
must be impartially and rigidly observed. 

" ' In lieu of the original document a facsimile is 
placed here. 

" ' By order of the Secretary of State.' -' 

I would love to linger upon the beautiful Iioiik* life 
of Madison and his wife at Montpelier aft(*r his n^tin^- 
ment from the Presidency, perhaps for him and for Iht 
the happiest period of their lives, lie laboriously en- 
gaged in the patriotic and self-continued, voluntary 
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and vet iiivaluablo service of his eountry, prepariiifjf, re- 
visiii<»' and arran^infi: (he most valuabU* papers which 
his country now possesses — devotinj^ much of his time 
to the welfare of the Tniversity of Virj^inia, in compli- 
ance alike with his own scholarly' instincts and the re- 
4iu(\st of Jefferson, who wrote him a few months before 
his own death, '*To myself you have been a pillar of 
sujiport throuj»h life. Take care of me when dead, and 
be assured that I shall leave with you my last affec- 
tions,'' and overtaxinji^ his strenj»th in receivin}): visit- 
ing* friends and answerin*:: the correspondence of schol- 
ai*s and staiemen, approachinj*; his {ijrave with an ever 
bright and unclouded intellect, only to lie down to 
j)eac(»ful slumb(»rs, beloved and revered by all his coun- 
Irymc^n, and she, the belov(Ml, the tnie-hearted wife, 
soothing his declinin<> years by a participation in his 
labors and ihe constant ministrations of love and tender 
d(*votion, surviving; him aft(*r forty years of dear coni- 
l)anionship. So livin<^ and <lyinj2: that no one has ever 
b(H»n able (o dcnidi^ which (h^serv(Ml the ji^nniter fame 
or was most b(»lov(»d and V(»nerat(Kl. 

After the* dc^ath of Mr. Madison, his wife bore her be- 
r(^av(MU(»nt h(»roically, as she had met ev(M\v sorrow, trial 
and a miction of hc^r lif(\ Sh(» n^niainc^l more than a 
y(»ar at Montpeli(*r, whose lM»auty and calm and now 
<]ui(^t (hOi^lus soon lost tluMr charm and seenunl a 
<lr(»ary solitiid(% n(»w that he who had b(»(»n her sonl's 
d(»li^ht was no mon*. Ih^r lu^alth and all the affections 
of her heart causcMl \wv to nMurn to Washin«»ton to be 
with h(»r family and frie^nds, and she* came to occupy the 
hons(» corn(»r of 11 sircM^t and Madison place, which had 
b(HMi built and owned by Kichai'd Cutts, lu^r sister 
Anna's husband, who lonj* representcMl in Conjifress 
what is now the district of Hon. Thomas li. K(»(m1, the 
pit^scMit Sp(»j;ker of the IIou>(» of Iv(»|)res(Mitativ(»s. Here 
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until her death she was constantly siirroundtHl by the 
most distinfxuished men of letters, statesmen, noble 
women, and especially military and naval hei-oes, dis- 
pensinji: a generous hosi)itality, g:reetinj!: all with loving 
and cordial warmth, while none ever entered hi*r pres- 
ence without being enthused with the spirit of national 
and historic patriotism. The attendance upon her re- 
ceptions and levees, upon her birthday cel(»brations and 
upon our national holidays was simihir to that of the 
not far distant White House. 

Of her, in this period of her life, Harriet Upton wrote: 
*'Mrs. Madison never lost her popular position in 
Washington society, a position to which no other wom- 
an has attained, and she never permitted herself to 
resign a certain youthful appearance and manner har- 
monizing with her heart, which was young to the last. 
To the close of her life she wore the dress she had liked 
many years before, and looked like a picture in it al- 
ways — an historical portrait. This costume, worn on all 
state occasions — and thei'e were many, for the mansion 
on Lafayette square was to the Presidi^nt's house like 
the residence of the (iueen Dowager — was a black vel- 
vet gown, with leg-of-mutton shnnes and a short waist; 
the skirt war' in full gathers. The dress optMUMl upon - 
the breast and was filled in with a good d(»al of white 
tulle, rising to a ruff about her face. Tpon lu^r hair was 
a turban of white satin, covi^n^d with clouds of white 
tulle, and thrown about her shoulders with a Fn^nch 
woman's grace was a favorite ^Mxn scarf of rich stripes 
in the Koman (^olors. So dresscMl sIh* ])i-(*si(l(^(l at on(* of 
the last gr(»at gaic^ties, wIhmi oik* of the Martha J(»ff(»r- 
son nanu^sakes was married to her n(»ph(»w ITHhard, 
scm of her sister Anna. This was about thrre y(»nrs 
before her death. Tt was an iiuintMise reception: all the 
gn*at people of Washington wen* lhei*<*." 
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Little more need I say of her character and command- 
ing inlluence — commanding, because it was gentle and 
pureVomanly. It has never been said of her that she 
owed her fame to Iht beauty or to the great distinction 
of her husband, but to her own noble qualities and true 
womanly endowments, achievements and attainments, 
Hhe presided over most of tlie social and official func- 
tions of (he White House during Jefferson's administra- 
tion as the wife of his Secrc^tary of State, and for eight 
years thereafter more fully cremated and inaugurated as 
our Lady of the White House its golden era. During 
so long a jxM-iod subjiMted to the calcium lights of pub- 
lic criticism and the most crucial tests of merit, she ex- 
hibited the noblest gifts and graces, and in a sphere 
of great national inlluence^ won universal applause*, ad- 
miration and tli(» lov(» of all hi*r countrymen. The house 
in which she passed \wv declining years and where she 
died is bctt(»r known and more* frcqucMitly in^iuired after 
by throngs of visitors fiom all parts of the country than 
any oiii(*r private* residence. Its traditions and asso- 
ciations are as historic- as thos(^ of tlu* White House 
itself. Learning, elo<|U(*nc«\ genius, science, poetry, his- 
tory, art, all lit(*ratur(*, patriotism and Ann^rican his- 
tory, repri'sented by the most distinguished scholars, 
stat(»sm(Mi and heroes of our own and other countries 
have passeil its [xirtals t(» ih> her homage, and it is now 
littingly owucmI and occupied by the Cosmos (Mub, who 
nuiy well regard tluMr possession with pride, ph^asure 
and as a source of inspiratii>n, as iheii- n\\ nership cer- 
tainly is cause of great lonstdation and <ongratulation 
from all h(»r surviving relatives. A whole library of 
books and numbers <d' i);ipers in periodical lit(*rature, 
constantly in<Teas«*d by enthusiastic studcMits of his- 
tory, r(»vive, per[)etuate and ke(»j) forever alivt» her name 
and nu'mory. 
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The study of her life and character and the ascertain- 
ment of the sources of her great and undying influence 
conunend themselves to all noble-minded women desir- 
ing to emulate her example and do honor to their coun- 
try by a generous rivalry in all paths of private, sociab 
and public life and duty. We do not need to inquire 
whether she was a learned or a great woman, for far 
above and beyond, she was a pure, wise, just, self-sacri- 
ficing and patriotic woman. We know that h(»r (luali- 
ties of mind, rare beauty and graces of person and man- 
ner were equaled by the virtues of her heart, else she 
would not now survive in the hearts of her countrymen 
as an ever-living and bright example of American wom- 
anhood. 

Ller husband died in his 8Gth year, while she reached 
the advanced age of 81, and at her death the nation paid 
her, as it had done during her life, the highest honors. 
The Republic was not ungrateful. She was both ven- 
erable and venerated and crowned with the glory and 
Uie halo of a noble and well-spent life. St. John's 
church held within its sacred precincts during her fu- 
neral ceremonies the greatest assemblage of our coun- 
try's representative men and women ever assembled 
within its walls, but an e«]ually touching tribute was 
found in the tears and sorrow of all class(*s of our citi- 
zens, both young and old, which extended throughout 
the entire country. 

A large correspondence with many of her family and 
friends who had been unable to be pres(»nt devolvcnl 
upoii^my father, and the letters which came to him 
from many distinguisluMl stat(*smen and noble women 
have never been i)ublished. All expressed \\w same sen- 
timents. I quote a few. 

Wrote Hon. James Buchanan, July 15, 1S49: 

'•Full of days and beloved by all who enjoyed the priv- 
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ile^e of her acquaintance, her memory will be cherished 
tliroughout the whole extent of the Union/' 

July 20, LS49, Hon. J. J. Oittemlen wi-ote: 

''8he was lull of years and honors, and the natural 
time for her departure had come. Still her death can- 
not but be felt as a j;reat bereavement. She was the 
bright example in which was combined the grace, the 
dignity and virtue of her sex. Though we knew from 
Jjer age that she must soon leave us, still we cannot see 
so much excellence buried from our sight without some 
natural grief.'' 

Wrote Hon. John Y. Mason, July 20, 1849: 

**Thc whole nation will mourn her death and none 
more than I, who was honored by her confidence and 
friendship, and who repaid it with the affection and 
veneration which a son owes to his mother.'' 

Said Alexan<l(*r II. St(»plu*ns, August 11, 1849, after 
alhuling l<» tlu* **d<M»p(*st pain and r(*gn»t which the news 
of her <lealh had (*V(»rywlu4'e produced:'' 

**lt may be considcnMl no m<>n» a p(*rsonal bereave- 
nuMit to h(*r kindnMl and imm(Mliat(* frirnds than a pub- 
lir and irn'i>arabl(* loss to tin* community at large. 

*'Il is true* my arquaintanct* with Mrs. Madison was 
short and sliglit <ompar(Ml with that of many of her 
nunuMous friends, but it had cr<*al<Ml in nu* an admira- 
tion of h«*r many rxr(»lhMu ics and virtues and an inter- 
est in her welfare whirli you do not overestimates And 
though till* light of Ih^r sun was jHTmitttMl to linger 
longer above that murli-drea^lcMl horizon wliirh sepa- 
rates the visible from the invisible world, murli longer 
than falls to tin* lot of mi»st of the sojourners in life, and 
though none rould reas«»nably expert or even liop(» to 
iMijoy the blessings of her society mueh longer, \v\ her 
sudden d<M-ease touches tin* soul and atllicts the lienrt 
as if we had not the ever present consciousness that she 
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but yielded to the inevitable as well as wise and benelGi- 
cent law of nature in falling as she has, in due time, 
like the ripe fruit, after all the functions, duties and 
obligations of life had been fully and perfectly per- 
formed. No woman in this country and few in any 
other ever filled a larger sphere in their day than Mrs. 
Madison did in hers, and none will ever leave a name 
and memory more respected, loved and revered." 

While the venerable George Bancroft was engaged on 
his last and greatest work, the history of the "Forma- 
tion and Adoption of the Constitution," I often visited 
him during his charming Sunday evening receptions. 
He had known me from my childhood, and would con- 
stantly, as if he had not already done so, talk to me of 
bis visit to the Madisons at Montpelier. On one occa- 
sion, when I called upon him during the day, he invited 
me up into his library and working room. I asked him 
how much of his history he wrote in a day. He replied, 
sometimes a good deal, sometimes less, and again very 
little, holding up his hand and showing less than an 
inch of one of his fingers, and he then said that the 
longer he lived the more he understood and appreciated 
the greatness of Madison, and that his veneration for 
him daily and almost hourly increased, and added, he 
did not know that he had ever met any other woman 
than Mrs. Madison more worthy to be the consort of so 
wise, so pure and so great a man. 

Blind, idolatrous respect and unmerited eulogisms 
4iffront both the living and the dead, while a careful and 
loving study of their deeds and characters dignifies and 
ennobles both men and women by inciting to a gener- 
ous emulation, and is therefore the most proper and just 
tribute we can pay to merit. The belief in the heroic 
also makes heroes and heroines. It is in this sense that 
books are said to be our wisest councHoi*s, because they 

5 
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give to all who faithfully use them the society, iiieutal 
intercourse and spiritual friendship of the greatest and 
>visest of our race. 



OLD-TIME PLACES AND PE()lM.i;iX WASHING- 
TON. 



By Mrs. Jeannie Tree Rives. 



Kead before the Society Nov(»mber 7, 181)S. 



So mueli has been written of the ''Washinjjton of the 
Past" that I fear my few sketches will fall very flat, 
but it was suggested that some personal recollections of 
old-time places and people might prove of interest, 
hence I have made the attempt to write this article, hop- 
ing you will deal gently with my deficiencies. I have 
been specially requested to speak of the old Peter Force 
garden, situated on the north side of D street, between 
Ninth and Tenth streets. It extended nearly as far as 
Frank Ward's dairy, on the D-street side, i\nd to the 
gas oflice on the east side of Tenth street. As a child I 
played in the quaint old garden with my little cousin 
Georgie Force. It contained some stately old trees; 
beds of wild strawberri(»s gn^w at their roots. The gar- 
den was intersected by grav(»l walks, bonh^red with box. 
Tall, white lila(\s nodded their grac(»ful heads and threw 
out sweet perfume, (ireat beds of gay tiger lilies flamed 
in the sun. The spicy clove pink, the moss rose*, mari- 
golds, great beds of lilies of the valley, with their tiny 
bells and sweet perfume, lilacs, larkspur, lady's slijiper 
and fi)ur oVdocks all grew in this dear old-fashioue<l gar- 
den. Here Mr. Force, <lressed invariably in a dark-blnc 
coat, with brass buttons an<l a whit«* runh*d slrrt, 
walked daily, pacing the graved walk, his ohl dog 1 y I. is 
Bide, a beautiful St. H(»rnard. We children left tic ga!*- 
den as he entered. No one was allowed to iutrrj^* uimui 
or disturb ^'Grandfather." It was the hou> I oM rule. 

73 
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The house was a low, two-story brick structure, rather 
rambling in character, having two entrances. It al- 
ways seemed gloomy and shut-up. Of the four sons of 
Mr. Force, General Manning Force is the only one 
still living, 1 believe. His only daughter married and 
died. Mr. Force was very strong, I fancy, in his attach- 
ments. I remember that my cousin told me her grand- 
mother's room was closed after her death. It remained 
so until after Mr. Force died. Wlien it was opened, on 
her sewing table rested the little work basket, the 
dainty work still in it, Uie needle all rusted from dis- 
use. Iler clothes hung in their accustomed places in the 
wardrobes, and all the little trifles a woman loves to 
collect were in and around the room. No foot but his 
had crossed the threshold since the light of the room 
had passed away. After a long companionship — deso- 
lation. I) street at that time was very different from 
the ohl Jews' quarter it is to-day. 1 think the only shop 
was a small bakeiy (on the north side, I mean). At the 
northwest corner of Ninth and I) streets stood the house 
and grounds of Thomas Donohue. Next to that, on 
Ninth sinH»t, was Dr. Hlanchard's oflice. Mr. Galt^s 
house stoo<l next, aud then came my father's house, 
l^ambert Tn*e, now Silverbi^rg's picture stoiv. Mrs. 
Murray ami her daughter, Miss Mary Murray, a quite 
noted music teacher, liv<Ml on the north of us; then there 
W(T(» s(*v(*ral houses with (MitraniMS b(*lo\v the street. 
You had to go down s<*vt»ral steps to g<'t into them. 
Boyd's hanhvaiv and PurcelTs book store* occupy the 
old site. On the east sitle of Niuth and I) streets, where 
l^incoln Ilall now stands, Hudson Taylor, bookseller, 
lived. His house stood back from the street, had <iuite 
a large garden with some tine old trees growiug iu it. 
One, a beautiful ash, when the place was sold was 
bought by Samuel Kirby, the well-known cabinet uiak- 
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er, and made into furniture. He was one of the char- 
acters of Washington. An exceedingly charitable man, 
he hated to have his good deeds known, and was deeply 
offended if thanked for his liberality. It is related of 
him that he had given very liberally to the church he 
attended. Some one not understanding his peculiarity 
got up in church and publicly thanked him. He never 
could be induced to enter the church again, nor did he 
again contribute to its support. He began sending a 
turkey every Christmas to the Washington Orphan Asy- 
lum on U street, between Ninth and Tenth, next to the 
Van Ness mausoleum. As the number of chihlren in- 
creased, so did the number of turkeys, until at last a 
barrelful was needed to supply the demand. Year after 
year the barrel was sent Christmas eve. One year no 
barrel came. At the very last minute the matron and 
manager had to hustle around to get up a Christmas 
dinner for the children. When asked why he had not 
sent the turkeys as usual, he said "that women never 
could keep a secret; that some of the women with their 
long tongues had told all about the gift of the turkeys, 
and he didn't mean to send any more," In this case he 
was a little unjust to the women, the secret having 
leaked out through the market men. A barrel of tur- 
keys is a good deal for a private individual to buy, and 
would be apt to cause comment; but I never heard that 
he sent any more turkeys at Christmas. 

Next to Hudson Taylor's, on Ninth street, stood an 
old three or four story brick house, the windows heavily 
barred with iron bars. When my father came here in 
1820 this house was used as a slave pen. lie has often 
goen the negroes standing at the windows looking out 
into the street, and waiting to be sold South. During 
the cholera epidemic of 1832 the number of deaths was 
W) great that both coffins and undertakei^s were insuffl- 
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cieiit to fill rlie (Ic^inand, aiul they were obliged to send 
to otJior cities for help. One peculiarity noticed was the 
scarcity of ilies. None could be seen. Fruit was not 
(lily abuudaiit, but unusually tine; the markets were 
stocked, but all were afraid to buy, though it sold for a 
iiKMc song. On the west side* of Ninth street, just above 
Tirant street, stood the old McLeod school. The house 
is now th(» residence of Mr. Win. Oalt. Over the door 
was a large sign, *%Tohn Mcl.eod," and under it the mot- 
to, ^M)rder is Ili^aven's tirst Law." Mr. McLeotl was a 
martinet. The <liildren were expected to be in school 
by (I a. in., and tlu» afternoon scission closed at 5 p. m. 
They had to walk to schocd, no matter what the weath- 
er, carrying lunch to last all day. My motluM' and my 
uncle. Dr. H<»rrows, were both pupils at this school. 

Tin* I»orrows family being i(leiiriti(Hl with early days 
in Washington, it may not be out of place to mention 
them in this paper. Indeed, I hav(» b(M»n specially asked 
to do so. .fdlin ]{(»rrows ami his son, Josej)h Borrows, 
came to Washington wlien the* s(*at of government was 
mov(Ml h(Me from IMiiladelphia, they luMiig in the em- 
ploy of \\w Oov<*rnment. J<dm Borrows was an old 
Kevolutionary oflicer. It is a singular fact that not only 
had he tivc* s(»ns in the struggle* for inde])end(*nce, but 
that in tluM'ivil War he had six great grandsons; in the 
Cuban War lu* had tw(» great great grandscms, ami 
three great great grc^at grandsons, making a total of 
seventeen in a dinMt line wh(» ilrew iln^ir swords in the 
servi<e of ilieir rountrx. .los( ph Hon(»ws, my grand- 
father, lived for a few years in an old cortag<» next to 
David Hums' cottage on S(»venteeinh street, where my 
mothcM- was born July 4, 1S()4. My grandfather later 
put up the hous<» on \\ siieei inorth siile), betweiMi Ninth 
and Tenth sii-eets, where his s(ni. Dr. .fosrjdi Borrows, 
was born in 1S(M; or lsi)7, and live(l for seveniy live 
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years. Dr. Borrows was a well-known physician here, 
and it has not been so many years ago since he passed 
away. Joseph Borrows, sr., was one of the founders 
of the tii*st Baptist Church in this District, and my 
mother used to say one of the earliest contributors to- 
wanl the founding of Columbian College, now the Co- 
lumbian University. I have heard Dr. Borrows state 
tliat he was the first surgeon of the old **Washington 
Light Infantry,'' our oldest military organization. 

Three sw(n'ds are still in possession of the 
family. Two of these are a little curious. One has a 
handle of wood, possibly Hffinan r/^/c, as it seems very 
hard. Another is inlaid with pearl, the hilt being an 
eagli»'s head heavily gilt. The third is moi*e modern, 
looking somewhat like a cavalry sword and bearing the 
date 1849. We concluded that it was used by Dr. Bar- 
rows as surg(H)n of the Light Infantry. The old 'Mohn 
Borrows Bible" is now in [)ossession of my sister. Miss 
Tree. The earliest ivcords, however, date back only to 
1750, though the family left England on ac(»ount of re- 
ligious persecution, and sought ivfuge in America in 
KUO. It is a family tradition that the father of John 
Borrows was one of the founders of Kahway, X. J. They 
an* identified with the history of New Jers(\v and Penn- 
sylvania and ConncM-ticut. Three of John Borrows' sons 
died in the service, one on the battle fit^ld of Camden 
fighting under DeKalb, another i)erish(Ml on th(» ill- 
fated Randolph with (\)mmo<lor(» Nicholas Bid<lle, and 
a third died a prisoner* at Fort Washington. A fourth 
son, John, was light richer to CuMieral Washington and 
with liim at Valley Forg(». 11(» was th(» CuMieral John 
Borrows so identitied later with Lycoming connly, Ta. 
One* gn*at gran<lson was a prisoniM- at Libby during 
the Civil War. At the* tim(» tlu* ]HiM lAhrv burntMl down, 
D(»c. li>, 1S;J(I, my grandfather, Josepii Borrows, b(»- 
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longed to its clerical force. His residence being very 
near, the papers of the Department were hastily packed 
into large baskets and sent to his house for safe-keep- 
ing. I have heard my mother say that during the War 
of 1812, when the British burned Washington, General 
Abraham Bradley invited my grandfather to send all 
his children to his farm, now Glenwood Cemetery, 
where they remained until all danger was past. 

At the corner of Tenth and E streets, just beyond my 
grandfather's, stood the old Columbia Medical College. 
On Twelfth stivet, where the Columbia Theater now 
stands, was the old gallery and home of Charles King, 
portrait painter. The house stood back from the street 
and was embowered in trees. It was bought afterward 
by Mr. Metz.erott, the well-known music dealer. On P 
street, on the north side, b(»tween Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth streets, was the Misst»s Tyson's school, the larg- 
est school for girls in Washington when I was a child. 
Th(\v occupied two houses, so numerous were the pupils. 
The Misses Tyson were Friends, six sisters. The princi- 
pal i)f the school is still living at Alnwick, Md., nearly 
ninety years of age. 

Looking at our srre<*ts now, it is hard to realize their 
condition during the Civil War, when the streets ran 
with liquid iiuul that reach(*d to tlH» hubs of the wagon 
wheels, so cut up were they by the vast number of 
army wagons and ambiihnn'cs. W(* lia<l an anny of 
street -swi*epers, n(*ws-boys and boot-blacks. It was im- 
possible to cross the slnM*t until the sw(M'p<*r had swept 
a clean spot to rest the* soh* of your foot, tlu*n another 
spot was swept, and so on until the orli(»r sid<* of the 
street was rea<lnMl. MoU(\v sihmihmI phMitiful. Kverj'- 
body fe(Hl th<* str(»ctswe(*pi*rs, and bouglit the cxtnis, 
thougii issued s(*v<*ral times a day. Wc had to drc^ss to 
suit the times, with overshoes ami ln*avy hmI or blue 
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woolen petticoats, our dresses looped jauntily over them 
ii'itli a patent arrangement of hooks and loops. Ordi- 
nary cotton cloth, for which we pay 12^ cents now, cost 
then 40 cents per yard. The provost-guard patrolled 
the streets day and night; all soldiers and officers were 
stopped and required to show their passes. If not cor- 
rect, they were marched off to the guard-house. The 
IJieaters and all other places of amusement were pa- 
trolled in the same way. I heard one night at a theater 
the officer of the guard ask for a pass of an officer who 
«at by me. lie had one arm, and the officer next to me 
tiad but one. They had to resort to their teeth before 
they could fully unfold the pass. 

At the time Mr. Lincoln was assassinated we were 
living at Rives Place, on the Bladensburg road. We 
were roused at daybreak by mounted troopers, and Mr. 
fiives was requested to ride with the men, as they 
thought he knew all the localities around there. Their 
search was fruitless, however, as they found later that 
Booth had taken another route. But martial law was 
declared, a guard was stationed at the old toll-gate on 
H street, and no one was allowed to leave or enter the 
city for some days. Another time we had a terrible scare 
when General Breckinridge got as close as Silver 
Spring with his Confederates. He did burn Montgom- 
ery Blair's house, but spared that of Francis P. Blair. 
It was very funny listening afterward to old Mrs. 
Blair's description of their forcible entry into her linen 
closet, where all her linen sheets were stored. They 
took every one, leaving only their hems for the 
old lady. I might speak of the condition of Wash- 
ington at the time of the first Bull Kun, and how fright- 
ened we were, and describe some of the odd characters 
brought here by the war, but I feel that I have already 
taxed your patience. If so, I must ask you to forgive 
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tlj(» fault. Old iiieniories liavo crowded thi(*k upon ine, 
until the stnn^ts have seemed alive with the old familiar 
forms and faces, ^one, alas I to the "bourne whence no 
traveler returns/' 



EAKLY IIISTOKY OF DAGUEKHEOTYPY IX THE 
CITY OF WASIIIXOTON. 



By Saiuuel i\ Husey, M. I). 



Kead before the Society, November 7, 1S98. 



It has been asserted that the jii^j!:h*rs of India vA've 
in possession of a secret by which likenesses couhl be 
taken by the action of sunlight, and that the ahheniist, 
at an earlier date, discoveivd some chemical process by 
which sunlight impn*ssions could be made on glass, 
but all authenticated experiments in photographic re- 
search liave been within the present century. In the 
later years of the last century, Mrs. Fulhame published 
tlie account of a pi'ocess by which she clainunl that 
words might be written by the action of sunlight upon 
the chloride of gold, and in 1802 Wedgewood and Sir 
Humphrey Davy published their expt^riments to fix im- 
ages by the action of sunlight. Neither of these publi- 
cations attracted any attention, and nothing further in 
this line of investigation schmus to have occurred until 
if. Xeiper began his researches in 1S14, but failing to 
secure any result, in 1S2!) formed a partn(Tship with M. 
I)agu(^n*e, a distinguished artist and chemist. Th(» story 
is told that about this time a lady call(Ml u])on M. Du- 
mas and inciuircMl of him '*if it was possibh* tliat the i)i<'- 
lun»s seen in t\w canu'ra could b(» caught anil mad(» per- 
manent," to whi<li he replied, *Mt was n(»t impossibhs" 
but no such m<*thod hail Ihmmi discovered. Ma<lain Da- 
gU(*rreac<epted the opinion of M. Dumas, and ex|nessed 
her pleasun* in tlu* <-onvic(inn of her husband's sanity, 
whom she had feared was going mat!, bccaust* of Ins 
sh»epless nights and constant ex]M'rimcnts **wifli <-o!n- 

Hl 
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plicated apparatus and noxious chemical preparations," 
to discover some method of fixing camera images. 

It is worthy of note, also, that as early as 1828 James 
M. Wattles, at the "New Harmony School," Indiana, 
made a series of experiments which convinced him of 
the "practicability of producing beautiful solar pic- 
tures," but abandoned his investigations because of lack 
of chemical knowledge and suitable material. 

It is to be regretted that young Wattles, then only 
jsixteen yeai*s old, should have been compelled to sus- 
pend his experiments when so near the completion of 
the discovery. But for the "adverse circumstances" it 
seems most probable America would be entitled to the 
honor of the discovery of the art of Daguerreotypy, as 
it is of its application to portraiture. 

The seci-i»t of the art of Daguerreotypy was given to 
the world by an act of the French Government, signed 
by King Louis Phillipe, June 15, 1839. Soon after this 
4ict Daguerre communicated to his friend, I^rofessor 8. 
F. K. Morse, the method of his discovery for making 
"sun pictures.'- Immediately thereafter Morse estab- 
lished in the city of New York "his pahice of the sun," 
where he prosecuted his experiments in the process and 
is believed to have made the first dagueiTeotype in 
America in September, 1830. Lat<T, during the fall of 
the same year, M. Francis (iouraud, a teacher direct 
from Daguenv, arrived in New York, bringing with him 
many exquisite siK*cimens of the art, an<l the most ap- 
proved apparatus for t(»aching the wonih^rful discovery. 
After a very successful exp<»rience in New York, he 
went, in March, 1S40, to Boston, wh<»re he was iMiually 
successful. The art had not, however, at this datt* bc^^n 
applied to living subjects. During the periods (»f (Jour- 
and's lectures and t<»aching tours in the cities of New 
Y'ork and Boston, Professor Morse, with his friend and 
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associate, Professor John W. Draper, was continuing 
iiis experiments in application of the art to protraiture,, 
and the claim of making the first portrait in America 
is accredited to Professor Draper, though by some to 
Mr. E. A. Walcott, who was engaged at the same time 
in the same line of experimentation, but neither knew 
of the labors of the other in that line of work. 

The foregoing summary of the history of the intro- 
duction of Daguerre's discovery into this country* is. 
pre|jaratory to the study of the history of the introduc- 
tion of the art into this city, to which my attention was- 
called by a letter from Miss Ida M. Tarbell, a contrib- 
utor to McClure's Magazine, New York City, requesting 
a statement of my earliest recollection of the business 
of Daguerreotypy in this city, and of my knowledge of 
a shop in the Capitol in 1848, in which daguerreotypes 
were taken. My recollection was limited to the location 
of such an establishment in an upper story of the build- 
ing occupied by M. W. Gait & Brother, or of the adjoin- 
ing building on Pennsylvania avenue, west of the In- 
dian Queen, now Metropolitan Hotel. Mr. William 
Gait informs me that it was ''over Todd's ^tore, the 
store next (east) to that of Messrs. M. W. Gait & Bro., 
at about 1848 to 1851, and was caiTied on by a man 
by the name of Plumbe." To this Mr. Samuel C. Mills 
adds the statement that about 1840 John Plunibe, jr., 
conducted such an establishment ''in what was then 
known as Concert Hall, a building belonging to W. B. 
Todd, on the north side of Pennsylvania avenue, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets northwest, and now a 
part of the Metropolitan Hotel." Mr. Mills recollects 
having seen exhibited on the curb line, in front of the 
building, "a large frame containing pictures of the .*^2<I 

• Contribution of Mrs. D. T. Davis to McClure's Mneaz ine. entitlnd "The Da- 
cntrreotype in America," published in November, 1806. 
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(J 851-53) Congress." IMumbe was succeeded by Blanch- 
ard P. Paige, and Paige by John Golden as lessee. Mills 
learne<l the art under Paige, and in 18(>5 bought of 
Paige ''Plunibe's old gallery," and carried on the busi- 
ness "for a year or two." In J85G there wert* in a<tive 
operation a number of galleries in this city. 

The tirst published reference that I can fln<l to Da- 
guerre's process, in this city, is the following advertise- 
nu*nt in th(* National Jnrelligen<er of April 8, 1842: 

''Daguerre's Magical Pictures from Paris, reprcji^i^nt- 
ing the wondiM-ful eff(»cts of day and night, invented by 
Mons. I)agU(»rre six years before his Daguernvitype, 
brought to the l'nit(Ml States of America by M. M. 
MatTy and Lonati, and exhibitcMl at Carusi's Assembly 
Koom, for a few nights only, having been exhibited in 
New York, Philadeljdiia, Poston, Baltimore and 
Charleston, with the most enthusiastic approbation. 

''The exhibition will oi)en Monday, April 11, 1842, 
with thi-ce Spirited Pictun\s. 

'•The admired and unrivaled interior of the Church of 
St. Etiennr Du Mont, at ]*aris, n^presenting a Midnight 
Mass. 

''The miigniti<-eut vi(*w of the <1ty of VcMiice, on a 
Festival Night, and tin* charming Valley of (lolden, 
Switzerland, with the rrumbling of a mountain, an his- 
tori<al (Mcnrrenrc*. 

'*Op«Mi rv«My night. Kxhibition to commence at quar- 
ter to S o'clock. Admission, 50 cents.'' 

Nati«»nal Inlclligcn<«M% April S, dtwif, 1S42. 

In the Washington Directory and National Ivcgister 
for ISKi, "comjiihMl and published by tiaithcrand Addi- 
son," whi<h, wiih other useful inf<u-mation, contains 
the "names, n*sidcnci*s and employment of citizens" of 
this city at that tlatt*, I lind the following: 

"Plumb's Dagnerrian (lallery (Concert Hall Hnild- 
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ing), on Penn. Ave., between (Jtli and 7th Sts.'' Page 69. 

''Wolf, Daniel, daj^iierreotype rooms, cor. Penna. 
Ave. and 7th. Entrance cor. 7th and C Sts.'' Page 88. 

Among the advertisements, in the same volume, I find 
the following, printed in black ink on pale yellow pa- 
per: 

"PJ.UMBE 

'^XATIOXAL DAGUEIUUAN GALLEKY, 

''And 

''PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 

"Founded 1840. 

"Awarded the medal. Four First Premiums and Two 
Highest Honors, by the Institutes of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, for the most beautiful 
Colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus. 

"COXCEKT HALL, PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
"WASHINGTON. 

"251 Broadway, New York, 

**75 Court street, Boston. 

"136 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 

*'205 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

"5G Canal street. New Orleans. 

"127 Kue du Temple, Paris. 

"32 Church street, Liverpool. 

"Broadway, Saratoga. 

"Market street, St. Louis. 

"Main sti'eet, Dubuque. 

"Jefferson St., Louisville, and 

"Main street, Newport. 

"Portraits taken in any weather, in ex(iuisite style." 

The following opinions of the press are selected pro- 
miscuously from an (almost) indefinite number: 
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(From the National Intelligencer.) 

"Plunibe's Daguerreotype Miniatures are decidedly 
the most perfect specimens of the art ever produced in 
this city. We have just seen an admirable likeness of 
Speaker Davis, which, apart from its fidelity, is unex- 
ceptionally the most artistic picture we have ever seen^ 
and fully realizes all that the most fastidious can desire. 

"We would recommend such of our friends as desire 
a counterfeit presentment of their features to make ap- 
plication to Professor Plum be, at Concert Hall, Penn- 
sylvania avenue." 

(From the United States Journal.) 

**The Plumbe National Daguerrian Gallery, at Con- 
cert Hall, is an establishment whose superior merits are 
deserving tlie notice of all who feel an interest in the 
progress of the In^autiful art of Photography; particu- 
larly those who wish to obtain elegant and life-like por- 
traits of themselves or frieuds. 

**Professoi Plumbe has brought this wonderful art to 
a wonderful degree of perfection where further im- 
provement ^e(»ms problematical. 

'*The Professor's (lallery has been reeently fitted up 
in elegant style, and its walls eov(»red with a large num- 
ber of new pictures, including those of many members 
of Congress and other distinguished individuals. 

**We are pleased to learn that this ingenious artist 
is now engaged in taking views of all the public build- 
ings in Washington, which are executed in a style of 
elegance that far surpasses anything of the kind ever 
seen. It is his intention to dispose of coi)ies of these 
beautiful pictun^s, either in sets or singly, thus afford- 
ing to all an <»pportunity of securing perfect ivpresenta- 
tions of the government buildings, whose intrinsic value 
is hardly (*xceed(Ml by their worth as specimens of the 
most won«I(*rful art <*v(*r discovered." 
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(From the New York Journal of Commerce.) 

"The pictures of Plumbe are remarkable for their 
fidelity and distinctness, and delicacy of color. In saying 
that the Professor stands at the head of the Photo- 
graphic art in this country, we but endorse an opinion 
universally prevalent." 

(From the New York Morning New^s.) 

"Plumb's Portraits. — The distinguishing points in 
this artistes pictures are the distinctness with which 
every feature is produced on the plate, and the happy 
arrangement of lights and shades which render the 
whole figure so prominent, that seen in a strong or sub- 
dued light, the beauty and exactness of the picture are 
equally apparent." 

(From the New York Tribune.) 

"A delight for after-years. — In after-years to retain 
in our possession the likeness of some one who has been 
beloved by us, is a delicious, even while sometimes a 
melancholy, pleasure. Such a pleasure can any one 
enjoy who patronizes Professor Plumbe, the celebrated 
Daguerreotype artist in Broadway. His pictures stand 
unrivaled by any in the world." 

(From the New York True Sun.) 

"To those who love. — How cold must be the breast 
that does not love. How fickle the heart that wishes 
not to keep the memory of the loved for after-times. 
Such cold and fickle hearts we do not address; but all 
others we advise to procure miniatures of those they 
love, at Professor Plumb's life-copying Daguerreotype 
establishment. 

"Portraits taken in fair and cloudy weather at all 
hours. 

"Perfect satisfaction warranted in all cases." 

In the Washington Directory and Government Reg- 
ister, for 1843, compiled and published by Anthony 
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Reiiitael, there is no reference to any Daguerrian Gal- 
\evj in this city, but in the Washington Directory and 
Congressional and Executive Register for 1850, com- 
piled and published by Edward Waite, the following is 
found: 
"riunibe's Daguerrean Gallery, Concert Hall, W. side 

ra. av, biw. G & 7 sts." 

Also the following advertisements: 

"Daguerrean (Jallery, &c. 

"PLT'MHE XATIONAJ. CiALLEUY. 

"Concert JIall, near Brown's Hotel. 

"The proi)rietor of this well-known, highly popular, 
und long eslablish(»d Emporium of Photography, in or- 
<ler to keep pace with the rapidly increasing and exten- 
«iive i)atronage, has found it necessary to make many 
new arrangi^ments and additional improvements in the 
several departments, all of which tend to class this es- 
tablishment with the most complete in the Union, pos- 
sessing such fa«iliti(*s and advantages as to enable the 
proprietor to turn out specimens of the Daguerrean 
Art, which arc* pronounccnl by competent judges su[>e- 
rior to any j)ro<luced. 

"By the addition of Mammoth Cam(»ra Apparatus and 
powerful Lenses, of an improviMl construction, lately 
imporKHl from Cu^rmaiiy and Francis at considerable 
cost, the proi»ri(»tor is also enabhMl to introduce Pho- 
tographic Portraits of the larg< st size* aiul of as unique 
finish as have (»v(»r Ixmmi taken. Th(» styh» of these Por- 
traits cannot fail to induce* a <hMid(Ml demand, and for 
family groups must be greatly admired. 

"In the Chemical DepartnuMit, many imi)ortant im- 
provements have b<»<Mi developed, which greatly facili- 
tate the 'Sittings,' and give an exquisite tone and tinish 
to the Picture. 

"The Photographic arrangements ai-e such, tfx), as ob- 
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viate the heretofore unpleasant methods of sitting; for, 
bj the combination of large Graduating Sky and Side 
Lights, a most complete artistic effect of beautifully 
blended lights and shadows is the result; thereby doing 
away entirely with the ghostly hues, distorted visages, 
and murky impressions ordinarily taken, and giving in- 
stead roundness of figure, bold relief, and general life- 
like appearance, which constitute the qualities of per- 
fect Daguerreotypes. 

'*The repeated failures and inconveniences heretofore 
materially affecting the taking of Children's Miniatures 
are entirely overcome. Such can now be produced in 
perfection in a second or two of time. 

"Portraits and Miniatures finished in a variety of 
styles, and every effort made to please. The public are 
solicited to visit the Tlumbe Gallery,' and inspect the 
Dumerous beautiful specimens of art. 

"B. P. PAIGE." 

"Daguerrean Galleries, &c. 

"S. N. CARVALHO'S 

"Gallery of Ivorv and other 

"DAGUERREOTYPES, 

"AT THE ODEON. 

*^Corner of 4^ st. and Penn. ave. and 205 Barltimore st. 

"Baltimore. 

"N. B. — Cloudy days the best time for adults." 

"RENNET'S 

"DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 

"Pennsylvania avenue, one door east of Gilman's Drug 

"Store, \\'ashington. 
"Daguerreotypes taken by a new Sky Light arrange- 
ment, in a superior manner." 

"C. H. VENABLE'S 

"DAGUERltEAN GALLERY, 

"Corner of 7tli street and Pennsylvania avenue, 

"\Vashington. 
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"Pictures taken in cloudy as well as clear days. 
Likenesses of the sick, aged, or deceased, taken at their 
residences. Paintings, Statuary, and Daguerreotypes 
copied. The most agreeable expression of the features 
should be retained to insure a truthful likeness. 

"The public are respectfully invited to call and exam- 
ine specimens. Whether they wish Pictures or not, 
we shall at all times be happy to see them." 

In the further prosecution of the inquiry, I reproduce 
the letters of Mr. Samuel C. Mills and Mr. S. Rush Sei- 
bert, which are important contributions to the history 
of the introduction of Daguerreotypy into this city- 
Neither Mr. Metcalf nor Mr. Paige, who might, perhaps, 
have supplied additional information, have chosen to 
answer my inquiries. 1 do not know that Mr. Paige is 
- living. 

"October 10th, 1896. 
"Dr. S. C. Busey, 

"Dear Sir: Your favor of the 1st inst. reached me in 
diie time, and would have been acknowledged earlier 
but for the press of business, and an effort to obtain 
some (lata that would be of value. 

'^Personally 1 have no positive information — all I 
know is that John IMumbe, jr., was in ^Yashington 
somewhere in the early 1S4(), and couducteil a Da- 
gu(»rreotype ^all^ry in what was then known as "Con- 
cert Hall," a building belonging to W. H. Todd, on the 
north sidt' of Pennsylvania avtMiue, betwec^n Sixth and 
Seventh northw(*st, being now a part of the Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, and owned by tin* heirs of'tlie late J. Y. 
Davis and M. II. Stcnens. 1 remembt^r as a boy seeing 
on exhibition on the curb line in front of the building 
I have mentioned a large frame containing pictures of 
the 32d (.'ongress, each one made on a 1-4 size plate. 
Mr. B. P. Paige, now a hotel keeper in Long Island, N. 
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Y., came with Mr. Plumbe and succeeded him. Subse- 
quently Mr. John Golden leased the business under Mr. 
Paige, and afterward opened a Photograph Gallery 
{Daguerreotypes haVing become obsolete) over Dodson's 
carpet store, corner Market space and Ninth street 
northwest. In 1856 I learned the Daguerreotype busi- 
ness under. Mr. Paige at Plumbe's old gallery, and in 
1865 bought Paige out, and continued the business for 
-a year or two. At the time I learned the business 
there were in active operation a number of galleries 
in the city — Brady, Whitehurst, Koot and Gannis, Ben- 
nett, Venable, and possibly others. There is now living 
in this city Mr. W. W. Metcalf, a dealer in real estate. 
No. 1331 F street northwest, residence 1531 Vermont 
avenue northwest, who is older than myself, and who 
was in the business long before I was, and who I am 
sure will be able to give you a better account than I 
could. Mr, Blanchard P. Paige is also now living, and 
I think the New York city directory would give his 
address, and would give particulars unknown to me. 
J forgot to mention that a man by the name of Phillip 
Haas* was experimenting and possibly making the 
Daguerreotype about the time John Plumbe first came 
to Washington. 

"I regret, my dear sir, that my information is so mea- 
gre, but cheerfully respond by sending such as I have. 
"Yours very tinily, 

"SAMT'EL C. MILLS. 

"P. 8. — Prof. Morse, of Telegraph fame, was also a 
pioneer in the Daguerreotype, as also a gentleman 
named Page, an Examiner in the Patent Office, now 
deceased." 
'•613 15th street. 

* LHhompher. Dorth side PennHylvania avenue, between First and Sec nd 
«ineti wMt. in ISIl 
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"Washington, D. C, October 19, 1896. 
'«. C. Busey, M. D., 

"Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your note of the 13th 
inst. requesting me to prepare a statement of my recol- 
lections of Daguerreotype making in its early day. In 
reply thereto I have to say that I commenced working 
at preparing Copper Plates for use in the production of 
pictures thereon in Philadelphia during the winter of 
1839 and 1840, when, as far as I know, there were but 
four persons in that city who had suflBciently mastered 
the difficulties to produce a salable likeness. I con- 
tinued my cii'orts in endeavoring to make copper plates 
more sensitive to light, but with little encouragement 
toward success. On the 13th of January, 1841, 1 started 
from Philadelphia for this city. During the winter of 
1842 and 1843 ilr. George AVost was trying experiments 
to produce Daguerreotypes in a room on the north side 
of E stret^t northwest, near Seventh street. In that 
room I think the first (•<)i>p<»r phites were silvered in a 
battery for (liat use* in this city, and the first Daguerreo- 
types on silver plates made. Silvering the surface of 
the copp(*r plates and adding a (inickener to the iodine 
coating mad(^ tli<' discovery announced by Daguerre 
and Ncipcr in 1835 at onrc a surci^ss, and many persons 
wen* in hasu^ to (Muhai-k in \\w n<*\v ti(*ld. Among them 
was Mr. John IMnmhc, who op<Mi(Ml a gallcTv in what 
was tlu»n <alle(l To^ld's rooms, on the north si<h» of Penn- 
sylvania avt'inic, iM'twccn Sixth and S«*v«'nth, over W. 
B. Toild's hat ston*. The year I do not call to mind. Tie 
continued there nntil ahoni 1S41), 1 think. lie disposed 
of his gall(*ry to Mr. lUamhard W Paip', who had been 
engag(Ml with liini ft»r some time, and wIh) <'ontinued 
making l)aguern»otyp(*s. At the time of Mr. Paige's 
purchase Mr. X. S. Bennett had a Daguerreotype gal- 
lery a few dooi^s w(\<t , on tin* same* av(»nue, in a building 
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which was on the east side and adjoining L. D. Gil- 
man's drug store. During the winter of 1851 and 1852 
1 negotiated with him for the purchase of the gallery 
for Marcus A. Root and John H. Clark, who immedi- 
ately obtained possession and refitted the skylight and 
rooms, and there produced many fine specimens of the 
Daguerrean art. Between 1840 and 1854 I endeavored 
to keep pace with the frequent announcements of new 
processes and discoveries in this countrj- and Europe, 
making trials in each as reported, while at the 
rime continuing in the production of negatives on glass 
with a sensitive albumen film. Many minds were cen- 
tered upon the finding of some composition which 
wouhl hold enough silver to produce a sensitive cover- 
ing upon glass, upon which to make a good negative. 
In 1853 Mr. James A. Cutting, of Bostou, came to this 
city for the purpose of ai)plying for a patent for the use 
of collodion for a coating upon glass on which pictures 
can be made. He obtained the use of a dark room in 
the Koot & Clark establishment, and there prepared the 
plates for the first negative made upon a collodion film 
in this city. These plates were exposed in a camera 
upon the Smithsonian building. Copies or prints there- 
from, I think, were in the Patent Office until the fire of 
1876. 

''Between 1853 and the 4th of July, 1854, when Mr. 
Cutting was awarded a patent, great strides had been 
made in many parts of this country in the making of 
gun-cotton for use in collodion. It was immediately 
made a success, and Daguerreotypes were laid aside in 
many establishments, although I continucHl to make 
them at int(»rvals betwcnn IS 10 and 1874, at which time 
I made the last in Jai)an. As I do not know the* obj(»ct 
of your inquirj^ 1 am at a loss to know \\\)in\ wliat part 
of this prolific subject to write about. If I have in<lud- 
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ed in the above any points you wish, I can upon further 
information perhaps give them. 
"Truly, etc., 

"S. RUSH SEIBKRT." 
'^G13 15th street. 

"Washington, D. C, October 26th, 1896. 
"S. C. «usey, M. D., 

"Dear Sir: In reply to your second note of inquiry, 
which contained a recpiest for infonnation upon certain 
points, the following is as I remember them: Mr. George 
West was the first man to make salable Daguerreo- 
tyi)es in 1S42 in Washington, I). C. At that early daj- 
no doubt others were trying to make them. 1 did not 
know if they were. There was no gallerj' open at that 
lime except the West gallery in E street. 

"I left this city late in 18-46 to go on a survey for the 
Itepubiic of Texas, and while there in the field the Mex- 
ican A\'ar commenced, and the surveys were stopped. 
I returned to this city in 1848, having given instruc- 
tions in Daguerreotyping to one man in New Orlean«, 
one in Xatclii^z, and one in St. I.ouis, and upon my ar- 
rival here I found Mr. John IMumbc* and others having 
galleries. Tiie dat<» of his commcMicing I do not know. 
I have no rccoIliMtion of a gallery liaviiig been opened 
in the ("ajjitol building for making DagiKMTeotypes. In 
1851 Mr. Laiigcnhcim, of riiihul(di)hia, <am(» liere and 
made I>agucrnM)typcs of s(»v(*ral Senators and others. 
Among them was my fri<Mid Sam Houston. T.angen- 
heim at tli(» saiui* tiini* made I)aguernM)tyiM's of s(*veral 
of the public buildings, iuchnling th(» t'apitol, siiowing 
\\w progress made to that dat(» in tli(» Seuatt* wing. Mr. 
T. r. Walter, \\w architect, had him tM)nif' Xww for the 
purpose. J have a lantern slidc^ copietl from that Da- 
guerreotype. Mr. Langeidieim liad a ilark <los(*t as- 
signed him in the Capittd building temi)orarily. About 
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1859, and after the making of albumen negatives had 
progressed, a Mr. John Wood was employed at the Cap-^ 
itol and had a room fitted up for the business and made 
albumen negatives and prints from them, showing the 
progress made in construction from time to time of the 
building. I knew him well, but not as a Daguerreotyp- 
ist. Have no knowledge of the Daguerreotyping there 
as a gallery business. 
"Truly, etc., 

"s. RUSH seibert;' 

The foregoing facts and circumstances seem to prove 
conclusively that the credit of the introduction of the 
art into this city is due to John Plumbe, jr., but the 
exact date of its introduction is not so definitely deter- 
mined. It was not earlier than 1843. Mills and Seibert 
fix the date several years earlier, about 1840, which 
does not seem probable, because the art of sunlight 
portraiture had not been perfected at this earlier date, 
and Plumbe, in his advertisement of his gallery in Con- 
cert Hall, refers to "the four first premiums and two 
highest honors" awarded to him by the "Institutes of 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, respec- 
tively,- ' which could not have been obtained as early 
as 1840. 



REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON AS RECALL- 
ED BY A DESCENDANT OF THE INGLE FAM- 
ILY. 



By Mrs. Virginia Campbell Moore. 



Read before the Society December 5, 1898. 



When asked to prepare a paper for the Columbia 
Historical Society, throwing a few flash-lights on early 
Washington as seen through the spectacles of the Ingle 
family, the writer supposed that the worst that could 
happen to \wr would be to sit still and listen to the read- 
ing of the product of her own pen. But she has learned 
that nothing is so bad but that it may be worse. In 
yielding, however, to the desire of some of the officers 
of the Society to establish the pivcedent of the reading 
of each paper by its author, she would like to suggest 
that, in future, the rule be inflexible, so that she may 
not go down in history as 

The only woman, gray from age, 
Who '\spoke in public on this stage." 
Now thai the Capital City of this great American 
nation has l>econie one of the central points upon which 
are flxiul the eyes of tlu^ worhl, it may be a matter of 
interest to look back upon tlu» days of its infancy, and 
recall the names of (liose (iui(»t citiz<Mis who, in an un- 
obtrusive way, aided in turning its unsteady feet into 
the path which 1(h1 to prosi)erity and success. Among 
these may be found that of Henry Ingle, and upon one 
of his grandchihliHMi has been imposed the pleasant 
task of recording tliis name ui)ou the archives of the 
Columbia Historical Society. 

Henry Ingle came to in^side in this now beautiful city 

96 
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in the year 1799, nine years after its selection as the 
seat of government. He settled first in Alexandria, Va.^ 
then included within the limits of the District, but 
changed his residence (o Washington in 1800, having 
some business in connection with the removal of the 
public offices from Philadelphia to the new Capital City. 
He was born in Germantown, Pa., March 24, 1764, close^ 
to the historic ground where was fought the battle of 
Germantown. Here, tradition tells us, was formed an 
acquaintance which later ripened into a lifelong friend- 
ship between his family and that of General Washing- 
ton, which acquaintance, it is said, led to the removal 
of young Henrj' and his elder brothers to the city of 
Philadelphia, where he was educated, grew up and mar- 
ried. He began his early business career as secretary 
to Stephen Girard, to whose business training he owed 
his after success in life. As already stated, he removed 
to the District in 1799, at the age of 35, bringing with 
him his wife, Mary Pechin, of Huguenot ancestry, and 
four young children. Four other children were born to* 
them in Washington. His first residence was at what 
was then known as Greenleafs Point, where it is said 
was built the first row of houses in the city. He re- 
mained there until the completion of his own house od 
New Jersey avenue, between B and C streets, very near 
the Capitol, one of the first houses in that loralityy 
which at that time constituted the main part of the city,. 
for Capitol Hill was all of Washington, betw(H*n which 
and Georgetown was a **gr(»at gulf fix(»(l," almost im- 
passable by reason of the mud and clay in wint(*r and 
the dust and sun in summer. Here he i)ass(»d the re- 
mainder of his life, surrounded by his chihlrcMi, who had 
married and were occu[)ying othi^r housc^s which In* had 
built for them on the same block. Two of these* houses 
still remain, brick buildings, pn^scMitin;^, (»xt(*rnally at 
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least, very much the same appearance as when first 
erected. The first one built, the old family home, was 
afterward occupied for many years bj' Joseph Ingle, a 
son, after whose death it was sold, torn down, and a 
more modern structure took its place. Where the "old 
Ingle orchard" once attracted the small boys of the 
neighborhood, there now stands a row of houses known 
as Ingle Place. The name of Henry Ingle is also pre- 
served in *' Ingle avenue,'' in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, of which he was one of the original stockholders 
and directors, and where he lies buried in the first lot 
east of the lodge at the entrance gate. Soon after com- 
ing to Wasliington, he, together vith other residents of 
that section of the city, b ught this plot of land, intend- 
ing to make it a.,pri\a.^e burial ground, but the plan 
proving impracticable, they concluded to donate it to 
Christ Church, of Washington Parish, which parish 
then included both Washington and (leorgetown. 
This church ha<l been organizcsl May 25, 1795, services 
being held in an old tobacco warehouse,which had been 
used as a mission of St. John's Parish, Prince George's 
county, since 1780. August 1), 1S07, however, a new 
church was occupied for the first tinu% known as "The 
New Church n<»ar the Navy Yard,'' wlu)se first vestry, 
of which II(»nry Ingh* was a member, changed the name 
to Christ Church. Tlu.* uchmI soon aros(* for a suitable 
parish burial [)lace, and a lot was i)urchased still 
farther east of the city, but it was found to be too low 
and damp, and was aban<lon(Ml, so the gift of this site 
was gladly accept(Ml, and the records show tli(» deed to 
have been piissed to the church by Henry Ingle, Man-h 
30, 1812, under th(» name of **The Washington Parish 
Burial Ground." It was known by tliis name till 1840, 
when it was changed to "Washington Cemet(»ry." 
As at that time travi^ling and transportation facili- 
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ties were poor, the Pullman ear not invented, and cham- 
pagne and other kindred spirits expensive luxuries, it 
was supposed that politicians dying while on duty 
would prefer to be interred at the National Capital, so 
the vestry generously assigned one hundred sites in this 
cemetery for the interment of deceased Members of Con- 
gress. The inducement proved so strong that it soon 
became necessary to donate 300 more, and Congress 
afterward purchased still other sites and erected ceno- 
taphs of a ponderosity which, had they been occupied 
and suflBciently enduring, might have caused great em- 
barrassment to th'e .Angel Gabriel at the end of time! 
They also made appropriations for other improvements 
in what was designated in ^Whp records as '^Congres- 
sional Cemetery," by which nai^ie it Lds <*ontinued to be 
known. 

Henrj' Ingle was engaged in many business enter- 
prises, both public and private, such as the needs of a 
new city demanded. Among these was the establish- 
ment of the lirst hardware house in Washington, which 
business, passing through the hands of his sons and 
sons-in-law, became eventually the old firm of Campbell 
& Coyle, on Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, the 
former being one of his sons-in-law. Mr. Ingle was in 
the Fifth and Sixth Councils of the City Government, 
and his two sons, John and William, were in later (Coun- 
cils. At the time of the burning of the Capitol and 
other public buildings by the British in the War of 
1812, he, together with a number of citizens, formed a 
stock company and hastened to erect and offer to Con- 
gress for its immediate use the building afterward 
known as "The Old Capitol," and during the Civil War 
as "The Old Capitol Prison." The Government was 
poor, and the availability of this home in its hour of 
need was considered a strong factor in the settlement 
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of the rival claims of the District of Columbia^ and Har- 
risburg, which city was using every effort to have the 
seat of government transferred to that place. This 
building was occupied during the reconstruction of the 
Capitol proper, and remained in the hands of the heirs 
of the original stockholders for many years, but was 
finally sold, and after the Civil War was taken away in 
the march of improvement, llenry Ingle died in 1822, 
at the age of 58, beloved and I'espected as one of the 
most intelligent and public-spirited men of the city's 
early days. The only two grandchildren old enough 
lo remembiT him at the time of his death describe him 
as a diguilied gentleman of the old school, in black 
satin knee-brcH»clies and buckles, with hair worn in a 
^*queue** and tied with the conventional small black bow 
for the arrangement of which **queue,'' as well as for 
those of their brothers, the girls of the family were as 
rt^sponsible as for their own **back-hair." 

((2uery: Why was the ''queue'- abandoned? Did the 
men adopt the views of St. Paul on the subject of long 
hair, or did the women ''strike?'') 

The wriU'i has in ln»r poss(»ssion a se(*tion of a pair 
of thes(* **km'(*-bree(li(»s,'' on which hangs a story. At the 
death of (icMK^ral Washingt(»n, Mrs. Washington wrote 
to Mr. Henry liigle, begging him, as a fricMid, to come 
to Mt. \'(»riioii, wlH»re lir was a fr(M|U(Mit guest, and 
guard her husband's remains fnun the vandalism of 
relic-hunters, wlio W(»n* trying to stMun* locks of his 
Lair, as he lay in slat(\ (^uick to respond, Mr. Ingle 
started on the trip, and arraying himself in a new pair 
of satin "tights," stepjMMl into a carriage at his door, 
when, lol the bemling of tin* knc^e caus^Ml tin* garment 
to give way, and he had to return to the house* an<l don 
his ^'second best." The scrap referred to has be(»n irrev- 
erentlv marked thus: 
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^'To show you how tight were the pants they then wore, 
This sample is kept — you can see where they tore, 
As our grandsire mounted the chaise at the door, 
To go and see Washington, who was no more/' 
Judging from this evidence, of the close tit of the gar- 
uient of that day, and comparing it with the same gar- 
ment of this day, we see that there is contraction and 
expansion in men's fashions as in currency and — wom- 
en's sleeves! 

A clipping from a late copy of the Southern Church- 
man states that in a corner-stone of the recently re- 
moved Old Trinity Church on Judiciary Sijuare, built 
in 1827, wei-e found a I5ible, a Prayer Book, and one 
parchment on which the only legible words were 
*' Washington-' and "Ingle,-' the latter name doubtless 
that of the late Edward Ingle, one of the first vestrymen 
of the church, and a son of Henry Ingle. A silhouette 
of Henry Ingle, now in the family, shows a clear-cut, 
strong face, indicative of a character fitted to grapple 
with the difficulties of pioneer life in a new city. Five 
of his children continued to reside in the place of their 
birth, and four of them are still represented in their de- 
scendants, even to the fifth generation. Still another 
sends to the old home a git^at-grandson in the person 
of Henry Underwood Johnson, who represents his dis- 
trict in Indiana in our Congress. 

The writer has been requested to add to these facts 
some little account of her own father and mother, Will- 
iam H. Campbell and Mary Ingle, whose lives were 
closely and uninterruptedly interwoven with that of 
this city. Both lived far beyond the usual limit, the 
latter passing away but five y(»ars since, at the age of 92, 
in such possession of her faculti(*s as enabled her to re- 
late in the test two years of her life, even after a severe 
stroke of paralysis, very many events of her early days, 
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the memory of which, as so often happens, so bright- 
ened in these evening hours as to outshine the interven- 
ing years, and partially to obscure them. Born in 1801 
in the Ingle homestead on New Jersey avenue, already 
referred to as one of the earliest houses built in that 
vicinity, Mary Ingle Campbell passed her entire life in 
this city, with the exception of the first three years of 
her married life, which were spent in Richmond, Va. 
Being 11 years of age at the time of the War of 1812, 
her memory was very clear upon the stirring events of 
that time, and she recalled many incidents of too little 
importance to have found their way into history, as 
well as others which are historical facts. 

*'I was sitting one day on the doorstep of my home 
on New Jersey avenue," she said, "before which stood 
the old-fashioned wooden pump of the neighborhood. 
The city was in the hands of the enemy. A British 
oflScer rode up with his oixlerly, and taking out a silver 
goblet called out: *IJere, orderly, bring me a drink of 
water in this goblet of old Jimmy Madison.' *No, sir;' I 
said; *that isn't President Madison's goblet, because 
my father and a whoh* lot of gentlemen have got all 
his silver and papers and things and gone.' But here 
a hand was tirnily placed over my mouth, and a strong 
arm drew me within and rlos«Ml the door. Fortunately 
the ollicer was too nnich intoxicated to appreciate his 
loss, but the f)ccasion was iniprov(*d to inipi-ess upon me 
the 'golden iiuality of silence I' " 

'"I well remember," she continued, **the terrific torna- 
do which drove the en<*my in haste to th(»ir ships, from 
which they were in dn*ad of being cut off. First came 
the usual indications of an approaching storm; the low 
rumbling of distant thunder, and faint flash(»s of light- 
ning, accompanied by fitful gusts of wind, swelling 
gradually into a continuous roar. The sky changed 
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from the peculiar leaden hue portending a wind storm, 
into almost midnight blackness. Then came the crash 
and glare of incessant thunder and lightning, and the 
wild beating of the rain, mingled with the sound of 
roofs tearing from their supports, and tbe whir of 
heavy bodies flying through the air and falling upon the 
ground beneath. Now and then, by the lightning fl»A, 
could be seen a feather bed and other lighter articles 
borne upon the wings of the wind from the upper apart- 
ments of the unroofed buildings. Suddenly, in tbe 
midst of this wild scene of terror, came tbe sound of an 
explosion, from the direction of the Arsenal, and our 
hearts stood still, lest it should mean deadly conflict 
between the enemy and our dear ones, for fathers and 
brothers were all with the militia. At last, however, 
with great sighs and sobs, as though weary with a well- 
performed duty, the storm slowly died away, the thun- 
der growling in retreating to its hiding-place behind 
the hills, while quickly, as from an ambush, burst forth 
the evening sun, with the joy of a conqueror, though 
gazing only upon a battle-field of woe! With the pass- 
ing of the storm came the hurried tramp of the foreign 
foe, hastening to escape to their vessels, lest they should 
be hemmed in and captured, but pausing to light their 
way by firing such of the public buildings as they had 
not yet been able to reach. Then a new excitement 
arose; every man rushed to aid in subduiug the flames, 
which, thanks to the heavy rain which had fallen, were 
kept from spreading over the entire city." 

"Never shall I forget," she continued, "the night 
which followed this eventful day; how we watched for 
news from fathers, brothers and friends on guard 
against the return of the enemy! The explosion we 
had heard was caused by the premature throwing of a 
torch into an old well in which was secreted part of the 
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contents of our powder magazine. A detachment of 
40 or 50 men had been sent by the British commander, 
Admiral Cockburn, to destroy our ammunition. In their 
haste to perform their mission and escape from the city 
and the storm, they became (U»moralized, failed to obey 
orders, and, either by accident or design, this torch was 
thrown, and about twenty-tive of th(»m were destroycnl. 
For days after their dismembenMl bodies were being 
collected and inteiTed by those organized for the pur- 
pose, while those too badly wounded to be carried away 
by their lle(»ing comrades wen* r(»iid(»rly cared for, and 
even we children 'scraped lint' for use in the hospital. 
Hearing the tramp of the n^tn^ating foe, one of the la- 
dies of our Jiousehold st(»i)pe(l to the door and tlu^re en- 
counteivd a group of British ofHc(»rs taking a last drink 
from the old pump. '(in»at (lod, Madam!' said Admiral 
^.'ockburn, 'is this the kind of storm to which you are 
accustomed in this inf<»rnal country?' *No, sir,' was the 
rei)ly; ^this is a sp(?cial int(»rposition of Providence to 
drive our (Mi(*mi(\s from our city/ *Not so, Madam,' he 
answered; 'it is ratlu^r to aid X\w\\\ in the destruction of 
your cily/ With this parting shot th(» *Ked Coats' gal- 
lop(Ml oir and disapjH^anMl fon*v(*r from tin* Nation's 
Capital. On the night prcM-eding tlieir nMreat, in order 
to fa<ilitat(» tln'ir eont<Mni)lattMl work of destruction, the 
lommander of tin* British fon-es issu(»d an ord(*r that 
^all citizens should nMuain witliin tli(Mr own dwellings 
bi»tween nightfall and daylight/ and Mr. Inghs tarry- 
ing a little too long at \\w Capitcd, f(»r somi* unknown 
i-eason, was lo<k(*d in, ami romp(dl(Ml to n^main there 
till morning.'' 

Mrs. Camplxdl oft(»n s|>oke, too, of the time when 
there was but one housi* on Pennsylvania avenu(», be- 
tween the Capitol and the* Whiti* llous(», and that a 
Congressional boarding establishment; an«l when a 
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whole day was consumed in floundering through the 
mud in a ^*hack" to Georgetown, to supply the family 
with shoes, or to secure oranges and other fruits for the 
sick. Then the Avenue was outlined only by tall rows 
of Lombardy poplars, which, like some charities, were 
feo busy pointing to the sky, that they forgot to branch 
out and afford shelter to those who walked beneath. 
Back a little, on E street, between Sixth and Seventh, 
was a large boarding house kept by a Mi's. Fletcher, 
where the wives of Congressmen gave evening enter- 
tainments, and this was considered so far out in the 
country as to be unsafe for young ladies to visit alone, 
so ''when we girls made our party calls we were sent in 
the carriage with a brother of our own, or of some other 
girl, as escort" 

Visiting, by the way, used to begin at 11 a. m., and 
although, excepting on occasions of special ceremony, 
there was no fixed day for receiving, the hostess was ex- 
I>ected to be sufficiently presentable to meet her guest 
without detaining her for an elaborate toilette. This 
was made convenient and practicable by the fact that 
old Washington was a Southern city, in its manner of 
living, with an ample supply of capable domestic serv- 
ice, so that the ladies of a family had only to direct the 
daily running of the household machinery. There were 
then, as now, three kinds of visits: the "call," a formal 
affair, short in duration, with a *'one-less-to-pay" air 
about it; the '^visit," somewhat longer, and containing 
a larger element of friendliness and cordiality; and the 
"visitation," or prolonged sitting, agre(»able or other- 
wise, according to the degree of friendship between tlie 
participants, and the appropriateness of its timinr. So 
these "party calls'' might be any of these, as rirmm- 
stances and intimacy might dictate. Calls on a bride 
were things of great ceremony, and her "se/oinl-day 
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dress" was next in importance to the weddiag dreaii 
only, since wedding trips not being then dc rejjrk, ghe 
received in state on the day after the marriage. And 
this recalls the foct that at the marriage of W. H. Camp- 
bell and Mary Ingle, in 1825, a "wedding hymn^' was 
sung by trained voices, as one of the fieatures of the 
home wedding. So, after all, the choristers' wedding 
hymn of the present day is only an old custom revised. 

But we must return to the topography of the city, of 
which we were speaking when we wandered off into 
social life. Of course there are many now Ifrlng who 
can recall "Tiber creek," which flowed through Second 
street, out through the present Botanic Gardens, into 
James Creek canal, and so into the river; but there is 
probably not one who can remember when rabbits and 
squirrels were caught in traps on the site of the present 
Baltimore and Ohio depot. 

Mrs. Campbell used to tell, too, of a certain "tavarn/' 
as it was then called, which stood "way out" on what 
is now Columbia road and 15th street, to which sleigh- 
ing parties of young people resorted and partook of 
oyster suppers. These slc^ighinjij parties, however, must 
have been few and far between, since the climate ap- 
pears to have been milder than now, permitting the 
wearing of white dresses in winter, with a long silk, 
wool-lined ^pelisse" as an out-door covering, and "pru- 
uelhr' or 'Masting" shocks were considered quite heavy 
enough for even the most prudent damsel; which fact, 
taken in connection with that other fact, that mud in- 
tervened b(»tween everywhere and everywhere else, 
would seem to indicate that **the girl of the period" 
must have been somewhat of an indoor |)lant. She does 
not appear, however, to have resembled the *iilies of the 
field," which "toil not, neither do they spin," for the 
family sewing had to be done, there was no **machine," 
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and ** Worth'' was not born; and, in addition to her own 
irarments, it devolved upon her, not only to hem, but to 
hem-stitch the fine linen-cambric ruffles which adorned 
the shirt-fronts of the male members of the household. 
And so, while in duty bound to hand down the inherited 
moral lecture on female extravagance in dress in every 
4ige but our own, it is only fair to say that in those early 
days linen-cambric ruffling, satin knee-breeches, silken 
hose and silver buckles about evenly balanced the silk 
pelisse, real lace and "French print" gowns (which we 
would now call "calico") at one dollar per yard. That 
nhe was not very different from the "girl of this period" 
is evinced by the fact that then, as now, her nimble fin- 
gers kept time with the patriotic beating of her heart, 
and during the war she gave "fringe parties," when the 
girls of a neighborhood met for a morning's work and 
shatter, and made "white cotton fringe" for the epau- 
lettes of the militia, for the Government was too poor 
to supply even such simple adornments for its defend- 
ers! Then feminine patriotism and "fringe" were syn- 
onymous, while in the war just happily past the epi- 
demic took the form of needle-cases and "hous'ufs." 

The "mud," to which reference has several times been 
made, as so notoriously a component part of the city at 
that time, became the cause of the change in the church 
connection of Mary Ingle from the Episcopal to the 
Presbyterian Church, which may perliaps have been 
^•foreordained," since she was later destined to become 
the wife of one of that denomination. There b<Mng no 
sidewalks, it was often impossible for those dainty pru- 
nellas" to make their way to Clirist Church, nc^ar the 
Jsavy Yard, and as the carnage could not hold all the 
family, "Mary" began attending "The Little White 
Church Under the Hill," a Presbyterian Mission Chai)el 
established by the church at what is now Ilyatlsville, 
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Md. Here she became interested in Sabbath School 
work, and this led to her uniting with the First Church 
on Four-and-a-half street, in which she continued to the 
day of her death. 

As an evidence of the simplicity of living at that time 
she sometimes spoke of an occasion when the wife of a 
certain man of means was accused of wild extravagance 
because she gave an evening entertainment which cost 
**one hundred dollars!" Oyster suppers seem to have 
been the main form of dissipation of the young men of 
those daj's, for she gave elaborate descriptions of those 
indulged in bj^ her brothers in their own home, where 
the guests were furnished with dainty towels in which 
to hold their hot bivalves,, in order that they might open 
them themselves, as they were brought in by the man- 
servantjwhile **Kitty,'' who superintended the roasting, 
stood by inflated with her own consequence, as the giver 
of the feast. 

No reminiscence of the Ingle family could be com- 
plete without some notice of "Kitty," who was a typical 
colored cook of those times. Devoted to the interests 
of the household and proud of her culinary skill, she 
fully appreciated her own importance, for, according 
to her expressed views, while "Master and Mistis 
mought give her de pervisions to cook, dey wouldn't be 
no good to Vm ef she didn't fix 'em so dat dey would be 
fitten to feed der perishin' bodies!" She was a young 
woman during the city's invasion, and cordially bated 
the "Ked Coats," delighting to picture them to the 
youngcu' generations in lat(*r yc^ars, as needing only 
"hoofs and horns" to be worthy to be classified with the 
great enemy of mankind. "Ob cose dey was bad, hon- 
ey," she used to say to the writer; "leastways ef dey 
hadn't been, dey wouldn't neber er burnt de Ooverment 
buildings, doe I muss do 'em de jestis to say dey did 
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spare de Bank, when dey was tole dat it didn't 'long to 
de Goverment, an' niought sot fire to Mastei^'s dat was 
jinin' onter it." Slie lived to a great age, and long 
enough to resent the introduction of many new inven- 
tions, such as lucifer matches, which having caused a 
disastrous fire in the neighborhood, of which she 
**8melled de 'flection," ever after bore an unfavorable 
comparison with the old "flint and steel," which "neber 
done no harm to nobody, an' all you had to do was ter 
be keerful an' not let all de fires in de house go out at 
de same time, an' den you could git a light as quick as 
you could wid dese here dangersome lucifers." Gas, 
"dat kind er blaze dat comes outen de wall," was sent 
by the Evil One, and was by no means as satisfactory 
as "de good ole-time taller dips, what you could make 
yerself, an' so knowed dey was good!" What would 
she say to the electric lights of the present day, or to 
that su[)erior effulgence meted out to us by the Wash- 
ington and Georgetown Gas Light Companies? 

Speaking of fii*es suggests another institution of those 
early days, that of the chimney-sweep, a very important, 
indeed, essential, individual, since the almost universal 
use of wood as fuel necessitated the removal of soot 
from the chimneys. Sometimes this was done by "burn- 
ing-out," but usually the aid of a chimney-sweep was 
invoked. This functionaiT, as remembered by the writ- 
er, was generally short and v(»ry broad, as though in 
apology for doing his work by pn)xy. He always a[)- 
pearwl followed by a long and narrow boy, appan^itly 
built for the purpose, black when he went up and black 
er when he came down, who caried on his arm a sooty 
blanket, and in his hand the insignia of his office* known 
to the profession as the "scraper." Mute th(» little fel- 
low stood while his chief removed from tlu» big oi)en 
fire-place the oven in which the bnuid was baked. 
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pushed back the "crane'' where swung tlie pots and 
kettles, then feeling the chimney to see if sufficiently 
cool, fastened across the front, by means of two forks, 
the aforesaid blanket, behind which disappeared the 
pajama-clad midget who was to do the work. Scraper 
in hand, the boy began his climb. After a moment or 
two of fluttering, suggestive of the chimney swallow, 
came a silence proportionate to the height of the chim- 
ney, when with a ''Sweep-ho!" he emerged from the top 
and poured forth his reassuring song, telling his master 
of his faithfulness to his trust, and the public generally 
of tlie woes of the poor little sweep, in rhyme as sublime 
as are the New Year effusions of our omnipresent "car- 
riers" and "messenger boys/' Resting awhile in the 
upper air, he slowly Ix^gau the descent, and as the 
scrape, scrape, was heani, the sliowers of soot fell be- 
hind the bhmket, until, at last, the little ebony figure 
appeared, with cone-sha[K»(l cap drawn down over his 
eyes, and held out a grimy hand for the big round penny 
whicli awaited him below as his personal perquisite, 
his one great ambition in life being to outgrow the 
chimneys: And again by the light of the fire of which 
we have spoken, we s(h» another picture in the pano- 
rama of our less than century -old city, and that is the 
nu^thod then used to extinguish a conflagration. Very 
diffenMit was the flre-cngiiie of those days from the 
brass-mount(Ml, steam-impelle(I machine which to-day 
makes a fire a Inxury, provided, as the young widow re- 
marked on the d(*ath of lu^r busbaml, *Mhe loss is fully 
covenul by insunin<-<\" Then it was simjih* in construc- 
tion, its motive -power being a long rop(» in front, by 
which it was drawn by the Indnielc^d, n*d sliirt(Ml fin»- 
men, assisted by any who chose to h*nd a helping-hand, 
largely by the half-grown boy whose motluT had not 
been sufticientiv thoughtful t<i locate lu*r son's bed room 
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away from the rainspout, and to lock his door on the 
outHide. Then, instead of the rythmic thrice-repeated 
"One," "two," "three," announcing the outbreak of a 
flre, and the need for help, the night was startled by the 
hoarse cry of "Fire!" "flre!" taken up and re- 
echoed until it reached the farthest limits of 
the city. Faithful work was done then as now, 
and valuable property saved, but the heat of 
the fire often generated a warm argument be- 
tween the various companies, which could be settled 
only by a resort to fists and stones, so that wlien the 
alarm was given, the question was not so much, "Will 
they put the fire out?" as "Will any one be killed in the 
after-fight?" There was no millennium for Washington 
and Georgetown fire companies then, for, if from ex- 
haustion the "lion and the lamb lay down together," 
there was always a third company ready to stir up the 
animals to conflict, and to take sides as the feeling of 
the moment and the spirits they had imbibed impelled. 
Thanks to civilization and organization, such scenes are 
things of the past. 

As the object of this Society is "to collect and pre- 
serve the history of the District of Columbia," it has 
been impressed upon the writer that such sec^mingly 
too personal reminiscences as are here given are desira- 
ble, in so far as they bring before us a picture of tlie 
spirit of thosi» early days, and of the character of these 
District pioneers as evolved from the circumstances and 
atmosphere of their surroundings, anJl so she has been 
asked to give a little sketch of the character and last 
days of her mother, Mary Ingle Campbell, from whose 
lips were drawn, from time to time, most of thcs(» sim- 
ple recollections. 

To the inlieritance from her father of great stnMigth 
of will and purpose was added the vivacity of h(*r 
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iuoilier'ft FVeiH* ancestry, as well as a remarkable 
voice of unusual flexibility and sweetness, which kept 
her in constant touch in her youthful days with all the 
amateur musical work of the then small community. 
Some old papers recently discovered in her desk show 
her also to have been treasurer of the first "charity" 
or "free school'' in the District, in the year 1833. This 
school taught by a Miss Prances Elvans, was continued 
until superseded by the Public School system. It may 
be of interest to know wliat were the ideas of the people 
of that date, as to the object of a school of this charac- 
ter, as set forth in Arti<l(» 2 of its constitution, now in 
(he possession of the writer. 

'*The object of the Female Charity School Society 
shall be to establish and support for the instruction 
of poor white children iii the rudiments of a common 
English education, in sewing, knitting, and other use- 
ful employments, and in morals and religion." 

The Board of Lady Managei's of this school held 
monthly meetings at the home of its members, where 
sch(»mes wen* evolved for extracting contributions from 
the pockets of {\w (IoouhmI masculin(*s off at their vari- 
ous vocations, blissfully unconscious of the evil machi- 
nations going (»n beneath tlu^ir very roofs, in the line of 
'*fairs/' "bazaars," and other pockt^t-picking enter- 
prisers. 

Perhaps it was biM-aust* of this continual use of 
lier taliMits and faculties tliat this energetic wom- 
an, at niiu*ty-two years of age, was so men- 
tally ju-eserved as to be a won<l(*r to all who 
saw lnM'; for though at that tinu* v<»ry (h»af, and 
tottering on her f<M*t from age and paralysis, th(»re wa« 
nothing of mental w<»akn(*ss or imbciility, but only a 
pure Seconal chihlhooil, and that of a v(*ry bright child! 
She simply went back to her youth; talktMl of ln»r fathc^r, 
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mother, brothers and sisters, not of the husbanfl 
son gone before, but always of the far-away past! It 
IS a matter of psychological interest, that she even went 
back in mind and heart to her childhood's church, asked 
for a prayer book, used it every day, and spoke to her 
children of the Presbyterian Church, of which she had 
been a member for three-quarters of a century, as "your 
church,'' believing herself still an Episcopalian! Yet, 
so wonderfully were her faculties preserved, that she 
remembered when her contributions, pew-rents, etc.^ 
fell due, and attended to them; and, in the last sixteen 
months of her life, with her own hands, embroidered 
twenty-one small pieces of work for children and grand- 
children. 

After living a happy married life, and celebrating 
the golden wedding five years before the parting came, 
her husband was taken first Then for some years she 
seemed to be living under shadows, in a gray twilight, 
when everything was a care, "the grasshopper became 
a burden;" but all this passed away, and in "the even- 
ing there was light!" And so she left a shining path 
behind her, through which to beckon her loved ones on. 
Her husband, William H. Campbell, was bom in 
Newburyport, Mass., but went South at seventeen years 
of age, and removed from Kichmond, Va., to Washing- 
ton in 1828, too late to be particularly identified with 
the earliest history of the city, as was his wife. There 
are those still living who remember him as the senior 
partner of the old firm of Campbell & Coyle, as well 
as one of the leading officers of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Quiet and unobtrusive as a citizen, yet ever 
ready to do his part, he will be recalled as a well-round- 
ed character, a clean-handed, pure-lu^arted, liberal- 
minded man, whose life is a rich legacy to his family, 
and an example to the community in which he lived and 
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died. The world is better for his having lived in it. 

The writer begs to repeat that if the facts given in 
this paper are, as seems to her, too personal in their 
character, it may be remembered that they are made so 
at the urgent request of a prominent member of the 
Columbia Historical Society, to which they are respect- 
fully submitted. 



EFFORTS TO OBTAIN A CODE OF LAWS FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



Bj Mr. Justice Walter S. Cox. 



Read before the Society December 5, 1898. 



1 have bMn requested to give some account of the 
efforts madey i» or out of Congress, to procure and es- 
tablish a coife of laws for the District of Columbia. 

That part of what was designated m aome of the old 
statutes as the Territory of Columbia, lying in the State 
of Maryland, and that part lying within Virginia^ 
having been respectively ceded by those States, 
to the United States, Congress commenced ita 
legislation, in relation to the District, by an 
act of February 27, 1801, which provided, firsts 
that the laws of Virginia, "as they now exist,^^ 
shall be and continue in force in that part of the 
District of Columbia which was ceded by said State 
to the United States and by them accepted for the per- 
manent seat of government; and that the laws of the 
State of Maryland, "as they now exist," shall be and 
continue in force in that part of the District which wa» 
ceded by that State to the United States and accepted 
as aforesaid, and that said District shall be divided into 
two counties; one county shall contain all that part 
■;Vhich lies on the east side of the river Potomac and 
shall be called the county of Washington; the other 
county shall contain all that part of the District which 
lies on the west side of the said river and shall be called 
the county of Alexandria. 

At the same time, the act created a court, to be called 
the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, which 
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was to hold several sessions annually, in each of the 
two counties. It also created an Orphans' Court for 
each county. 

Thus the anomalous condition was presented of two 
contiguous counties, under the same legislative juris- 
diction, governed by different systems of statutory law, 
to be administen»d by the same court. 

One would naturally expect that Congress would 
speedily take steps to remedy this state of affairs and 
enact a uniform system of law for the entire District 
J5ut sufh was not the case. On the contrary, what 
little legislation took place for years afterward only 
recognizcnl and perpetuated the distinction betwiH?n the 
counti«'s, by sporadic nn^asures affecting them sepa- 
rately. 

For some sixteen years following, the laws passed by 
Congress affecting the District related principally to. 
the (barters of Washington, (Georgetown, and Alexan- 
dria, to the militia, t<) insolvent debtors and to the in- 
corporation of banks, improvement companies and oth- 
er private organizations, and very little to the improve- 
ment of jmlitial proceed ings, and not until tlie year 
ISIO (lid Congn^ss s(M*m to awake to the* importance of 
a g<»ncral aiid uniform amelioraiitni of existing laws. 

On tin* 2IMh of April of tluit year an act was passed 
authorizing the* judges of the Circuit Court and the Dis- 
trict Attorney to prepare a cod<* of laws for tin* District. 
The jmlg(»s at that tinn* w<M-e .hnlges Cranch, Moi-sell 
and Thurston. .Judge Cranch remain<Ml on tin* bench 
of that court, as its Chief Ju<lg<\ ftu* about half a cen- 
tury. Jmlge Thurston held his otlice for a somewhat 
shorter tim(\ and Ju<lg<* Morsell held his until the aboli- 
tion of the tcMirt in ISO:^. The District Attorney at the 
time was \\ alker Jones, one of tht» most (Mnin<*nt law- 
yers of his day, and the com[)e( r of Tinkney, Wert and 
Webster at the bar of the Supreme Court. 
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In November, 1818, Judge Cranch reported to Con- 
gress a code prepared by himself, and stated that the 
other gentlemen named in the act of Congress, in con- 
sequence of their engagements, had not been able to 
assist him. 

In this code he grouped together, apparently without 
any system, the different statutes of Virginia and Mary- 
land and the English statutes supposed to have been 
in force in Maryland, which he supposed would be i>rop- 
erly applicable to the whole District, with all their anti- 
quated phraseology and long-since obsolete remedial 
provisions, giving marginal references indicating to 
which class each statute belonged. The statutes are 
given as separate laws, each with a separate enacting 
clause. Occasionally appears one which seems to be 
original and must have been devised by Judge Cranch 
himself, but these are few and unimportant. There was 
no attempt by him to introduce any material changes 
in judicial proceedings and remedies; and, in fact, the 
spirit of reform and improvement, in this direction, can 
hardly be said to have been aroused, at this early period 
in our history, in the country generally. This code, 
therefore, if it had been a<lopted, would have advanced 
us very little. It was, however, not acted upon by Con- 
gress, and the whole subject was allowed to sleep for 
some twelve years, when a committee of the House of 
Kepresentatives, who had been dii*ected to imiuire into 
the expediency of providing for the appointment of 
commissioners to digest and form a code of civil and 
criminal law for the District, etc., made a report. 

They had addressed a circular, with a numbcT of 
questions, to sundiy citizens and members of the bar, 
and return with their report the answers of the persons 
BO addressed. Among these w^ere Judge Cranch, Messrs. 
Richard S. Coke, Joseph H. Bradley, Francis Key, long 
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the District Attorney in General Jackson's time, and 
the well-known author of the "Star Spangled Banner," 
and James Dunlop, afterward Chief Justice of the Cir- 
cuit Court until its abolition. 

The committee go into the history* of the cession of 
the District to the United States and express regret 
that it ever was withdrawn from the legislative juris- 
diction of the States. They dwell on the fact that even 
at thAt date Congress bad not ma^ many essential 
changes in the general laws of the District nor in their 
administration; that the laws then in force had been 
accumulating for generations, many of the sanctions 
of which were only suited for barbarous ages, which 
they illustrated by reference to the criminal statutes 
of Maryland prescribing capital puniahment for a dozen 
offenses, such as arson, breaking into a shop and steal- 
ing five shillings' worth of goods, stealing a boat, or the 
case of a negro burning tobacco or stealing a horse, etc. 
They dwell on the complicated character of the busi- 
ness of the CircHiit Court, causing interminable delays 
in the administration of justice, the great abuses in 
the practice of justices of the peace, the absence of laws 
to restrain gaming, the sale of ardent spirits and vari- 
ous other evils unnecessary to mention. They diseusa 
the question wliether the District can be retroceded tc^ 
the States of Virginia and Maryland and whether m^ 
local legislature can be established, but conclude that:^ 

the best remedy which they can recommend is the ap 

pointment of capable and efficient commissioners an 

Ihorized to i)repare and ivport to Congress such a co4c?*^ 
of laws as will be best suited to the w^ants, habits anc]^- 
feelings of the people and which shall make little inno — ' 
vatiou upon the common and statute law and be rathec""^ 
a revision than a new code. They also suggest the pro- — 
priety of allowing the District to be represented by a^ 
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Delegate in the House of Representatives, in the same 
manner as the Territories. 

In pursuance of this report, a joint committee of the 
two Houses was appointed to prepare and report a sys- 
tem of law, civil and criminal, for the District, and this 
committee did report such a system at the first session 
of the Twenty-second Congress, in February, A. D. 1832. 

In this report they say they are satisfied from their 
inquiries and from previous documents that the inhab- 
itants of the District cherish an affection for the great 
body of the law under which they have lived, and dep- 
recate any attempt to form an entire new system — 
which is not a mere prejudice, but an inclination found- 
ed in nature and reason. The report of the committee 
on the District which led to their appointment, they 
say, recommended that there should be as little inno- 
vation upon the common and statute law of the District 
as might be consistent with a complete, simple and uni- 
form system, and the like principle seems in a great 
degree to have directed the previous compilation pre- 
pared by the Chief Justice of the District under the or- 
der of Congress. Looking to these sources for a sound 
exposition of their duty and authority, they say that 
they have followed the leading principles of the common 
law, have embodied as much of the laws of Virginia 
and Maryland as could be blended and harmonized, 
selecting the best where they could not be united, add- 
ing such improvements as either State had made since 
the cession, and rendering the whole consistent, uni- 
form and adapted to the entire District, and correcting 
the vices, as far as possible, of the existing legislation, 
and deriving aid from the code heretofore prepared by 
Judge Cranch and the criminal code proposed to Con- 
gress by Mr. Edward Livingston. 

The proposed code puts into statutory shape the com- 
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nion law rules of practice which then prevailed in ther^ 
two States and the onlinary rules of practice in equity 
causes, and introduced a few changes, in the way of 
improvement, in the laws regulatin<>* i)rivate ri<^hts, but 
a considerable part of it is taken up with matters now 
obsolete, such as holding- to bail and imprisonment for 
debt, a very elaborate and unwieldy judicial organiza- 
tion, n^gulations n^sptnting slaves and free negroes, etc. 
.A remarkable feature of it is, tirst: that it contains no 
Jaw of descent, and, next, that out of six hundred and 
teightj-five pages, thnn* hundrcMl and ninety-five^ — large- 
ly more than one-half — are taken up with a penal code, 
•code of criminal procedure and code of i)rison disci- 
pline, which seem to have b(»en taken from the work of 
Edward I^ivingston before referred to. Ilis introduc- 
ition to said work is printed with the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Livingston was born in New York in 1764, became a 
prominent member of the* bar, and served several terms 
in Congress. After the acciuisition of Louisiana, he re- 
moved in 1804 to that State, where he became conspic- 
uous, both politically and professionally. He was 
elected to i\\v Senate from l^ouisiana, became a member 
of Gen(Tal Jackson's Cabinet, and was sent as Minister 
to France. lie accpiired considerable celebrity as mas- 
ter of the various systems of law in the civilized world. 
Jle pn^pannl a systtMU of p(»nal law for the State of 
Louisiana, a system of penal law for the United StateE^ 
(in 1828), and comph^te works on criminal jurispru- 
dence. His code, pn^pared for Louisiana and submitted 
to its legislature in 1820, was not directly accepted, but 
it was favorably received by tlie h^gal profession in this 
country and in Europe, and greatly addcnl to his fame. 
It is said to have iulluenced legislation in sevenil coun- 
tries and parts of it were adopted entirely in Guate- 
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mala^ The one considered and substantially adopted 
by the committee was the one he had submitted to Con- 
gress. It is very detailed and minute, and abounds in 
forms of indictment for every conceivable offense. 
When proposed for the United States generally, it does 
not seem to have received favorable consideration, and 
when thus embodied in a code for the District, it met 
with as little favor, for there seems to have been no 
Conj^ressional action at all upon the report of this com- 
mittiM^. 

I think there was a good deal of truth in the view 
taken by the committee as to the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of the District and their preference for the legal 
system to which they had been accustomed and their 
indisposition to welcome any great novelties, of which 
1 think a proof was furnished somewhat later on. The 
committee were, therefore, quite conservative in the 
system which they proposed, an illustration of which I 
will give by a reference to one or two old rules of the 
common law. By thi*se, an estate of fivehold, i. e., an 
estate for life, or of inheritance, could not be conveyed 
without the feudal ceremonial of livery of seisin. This 
consisted of going upon the jnoperty and in the i)res- 
ence of witnesses, delivering a turf or clod of earth or 
the hasp of a door to the grantee, in tlu» name of the 
property intended to be conveyed, and this ceremony 
was held to operate immedialely to transf(»r the l(»gal 
title to real estate. For this reason, a freehold estate 
could not be conveyed, to begin at a future day, and the 
only way in which such an estate could b(» cn*at(Ml, was 
to create, first, a prece<ling estate to begin innneiliati ly, 
Fo that the livery of seisin should be given to th(» o.rncr 
of that for the benefit of both. It was held (i»at tlit» 
future estate was so dependent upon the imnuMliate 
estate that if it was contingent in its chararit r, the de- 
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struction or surrender of the immediate estate would 
result in the destruction of the other. The act of As- 
sembly of Maryland of 1715 providing for the recording 
of deeds made livery of seisin unnecessary, and it never 
has existed in the District, and although this is true, 
the rules of law above mentioned, growing out of the 
necessity of livery have remained unchanged, and even 
at this day, in this District, one cannot convey a free- 
hold to commence in future, and this, although every 
code attempting to be put into law, except the one I am 
now considering, has contained a change in the law in 
these respects. But this proposed code provides for the 
proving of livery of seisin and the acknowledgment of 
it, equally with that of deeds, in certain cases. It must 
have adopted the idea from the old laws of Virginia. 

For a long time there was no separate publication of 
laws relating to the District, but one was compelled to 
search in the statutes at large for such legislation. 

One or two private eflForts were made to remedy this 
inconvenience. In 1823 Mr. Samuel Burch, at one time 
I believe Secretary of the Senate, published a digest of 
the laws of the corporation of Washington, and, in an 
appendix, published the laws of Maryland and Virginia 
relating to the cities of Washington, Georgetown and 
Alexandria and the cession of the counties to the United 
States, and the acts of Congress relating to the District 
down to that date. 

In 1831 Mr. Wm. A. Davis, of Washington, published 
a collection of the acts of Congress in relation to the 
District, from July, 1790, to March, 1831, and of the 
acts of Maryland and Virginia relating to the cession 
of tlie District. He states, in his prefaces that tlie acts 
of Congress in relation to District affairs had Ihh^u ex- 
cluded from the general edition of the laws of the Unit- 
ed States published under authority of Congress a few 
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years previously and it had been diflScult to ascertain 
the course of legislation respecting the District. He 
refers also to laws of Maryland and Virginia in relation 
to the District, not to be found in subsequent editions 
or collections of their laws, and therefore diflScult to be 
got at, but which it is very important to compile for 
convenience of reference, both for Congress and the peo- 
ple of the District This collection gives all the acts of 
incorporation, amendments to charters of the cities, as 
well as all private charters and all the legislation affect- 
ing private rights and remedies down to the date of its 
publication. Neither this nor Burch's digest had any 
authentic or official character or received any recogni- 
tion from Congress; but inasmuch as we had no collec- 
tion of laws so recognized, these publications were of 
great utility in legal proceedings and were relied on as 
correct expositions of the laws in force, and were fully 
cited in the courts as the law of the District, when- 
ever questions arose as to the meaning or effect of stat- 
ute law. 

Between 1831 and 1855 efforts were made in Congress 
to have commissioners appointed to prepare a code for 
the District, but it seemed impossible to arouse a suffi- 
cient interest in the subject in Congress to procure any 
action. In 1846 the county of Alexandria was retro- 
ceded to Virginia and the District thus reduced in ex- 
tent. In 1855 an act was passed which authorized the 
appointment by the President of a commission to revise, 
simplify, digest and codify the laws of the District. The 
author of this bill was Mr. Henry May, then a Member 
from Baltimore. He had been a citizen of Washington 
and a prominent member of our bar and was acquainted 
with the defects of our system. It was just about this 
time, too, as the dates of laws in Maryland indicate, that 
reforms in the old system common to Maryland and the 
District were being agitated in that State. 
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Mr. Robert Ould and Mr. Wni. B. Cross were appoint- 
ed commissioners for the object. Mr. Ould was a native 
of Georgetown, who had been a member of the bar for 
some ten years. He was District Attorney afterward 
under Mr. Buchanan, and, after the commencement of 
the Civil War, went South and remained in Richmond 
until his death. Mr. Cross was also a practitioner at 
(»ur bar, the son of Col. Cross, one of the first victims of 
the Mexican War. 

They completed a code in 1857. The law authorizing 
it required it to be submitted to a popular vote, and Mr. 
Buchanan ordered such vote to be taken on the 15th 
day of February, 1858. The result of this vote just illus- 
trated what I before referred to, viz., the disinclination 
of the people of the District to welcome fundamental 
change and novelties in their system of law. 

Tills code abounded in these features: it swept away 
the whole course of common law i)lea(ling in which the 
\^hoh» bar had l)e(Mi educated and trained, and substi- 
tuted for ii a system of informal complaints and an- 
swers which must have Ixmmi borrowed from some one 
of th(» radical n(»w States, all which was utterly repug- 
nant (o the tast(\^ of tin* l(»<ral profession here. It made 
chan<»(»s in I he natun* of (»statc»s, abolishinjj: the rules 
;;rowiu*r out of the ncMc^ssity of livery of seisin, which 
wouM have been a very us(»fnl cliaii;r(^ It introduc€*d 
a law of divorce which was V(»ry contrary to (he public 
sentiment ar that tinu*. It introduciMl some very useful 
reformations as W(» would consider \\w\\\ now, but they 
were entindy in (ontlict with the tastes and s(»ntiment8 
of the lawy(»rs trained in tin* old common law. It was 
not frtv also from some <::lann<j: mistakes. For instance, 
it declared that law should lie in ^rant as well as in 
livery, which was (MpiivahMit to sayin;: thai it mi^dit be 
conveved either by d(MMl or the obsoh^t* formality of 
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livery of seisin. It also declared that estates tail might 
be created as theretofore, which had been virtually 
obsolete for at least half a century. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that when a vote was taken on the code, only 
1,138 were cast in favor of it, and 3,110 against it. 

In l.S(>2 a bill was passed authorizing the President 
to appoint three suitable persons to codify the laws, 
who were to be confirmed by the Senate. Mr. Lincoln 
nominated Sfessrs. Kichard S. Coxe, John A Wells and 
Philip U. Fendall to the office, but Congress adjourned 
before the nomination could be acted upon. 

The subject was revived, however, in the act to re- 
organize the courts of the District, which was passed 
in 1863, and which prescribed that the President should 
appoint a suitable person to n»vise and codify the laws. 
The President appointed for this purpose Mr. Return J. 
Meigs, who was the clerk of the newly-established Su- 
I^renie Court of the District. Mr. Meigs was an old Ten- 
nessee lawyer, thoroughly trained in the old common 
law, and very well qualified for the task assigned him. 
I have been unable to find a copy of a code pn^pan^l by 
him, but I understand from his family that it was a 
small affair, of limited scope, consisting of some two 
hundred pages only, and very few co[)ies were printed. 
Xo action was had uiM)n it in Congress. 

At the first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress a 
resolution was passed authorizing the District Commit- 
tees of the two Houses to revise th(» coch* j)r(»pared in 
pursuance of the act of isr)5. The m;Ut(*r, however, 
dragged along and nothing further was hc^anl of it. 

In 1872 the L(»gislative Assembly of th(» District 
passed an act under which (i(M>rg(» P. I'isher, on( of the 
judges of the Supreme* Court, D. C., and Hugh Caperton, 
Rarauel L. Phillijjs, K. C. Ingersoll and K. D. Mussey, 
all members of our bar, prepared a r(»[M>rr on the* stat- 
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utes in force in the District. It commences with the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Constitution of the United States, and then 
gives the acts of Maryland and Virginia relating to the 
cession of the District. It gives the act of Congress 
establishing the District Territorial government and 
the acts of Congress relating to District affairs and acts 
of the District Legislature, without any distinction be- 
tween them, so that it is impossible to tell what is their 
authority. It apears to include a good deal of the legis- 
lation of the District which is not of a municipal char- 
acter and which, therefore, according to a decision ren- 
dered by our court long ago, would not be constitution-, 
ally valid. When, however, it comes to treat of real 
estate and titles, it does embody some modern ideas, 
in advance of the old common law rules that I have 
before adverted to, which were evidently borrowed from 
the codes of some of the States and were not contained 
in any of the statutes in force in the District. It had 
no marginal notes indicating the source from which 
its varied provisions were derived, although it 
professed to be simply a compilation of existing stat- 
utes. It had no index or table of contents and was 
wholly unattractive in form. In December, 1872, Gov- 
ernor Cooke reported this code to the Speaker of the 
House of Kopresentatives and it was placed on the files, 
but no action was had upon it. 

In the fourth session of the Forty-fourth Congress, 
about 1877, a bill was n^portcd in the Senate providing 
for a n^vision of the laws n»latin^ to the District, but 
it was reconiinirted, and nothing further was hoard of it. 

The advent of the Hepublicans to power, in 1861, 
made a grc*at change in the affairs of the District, and 
between that date and the y(»ar 1S74 there was more 
legislation relating directly to our affairs than there 
had been for half a centurv Ix^fore. 
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Slavery was abolished, the old Circuit Court and 
Criminal Court were abolished and the present Supreme 
Court was established, modeled somewhat after the 
courts of New York, and a new judicial system was es- 
tablished, of which the principal author was a Senator 
from New York, without the least consultation with the 
people or the legal profession of the District, entirely 
foreign to our tastes and habits, and which it took us 
many years to understand. A general incorporation law 
was passed, the metropolitan police created, a new law 
as to limited partnerships introduced and divorces au- 
thorized, the rights of married women to control their 
own property recognized — a complete novelty — the Po- 
lice Court established, the jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace increased, new punishments prescribed for 
crimes, and new enactments made as to judicial proceed- 
ings, as, for instance, with reference to actions of re- 
plevin, and the defenses of set-off, usury, etc., and, most 
important of all, a Territorial government for the Dis- 
trict was created and the old corporations of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown and the old Levy Court of the 
county were abolished, except for the purpose of enforc- 
ing against them existing obligations. 

In June, 1S66, an act was passed authorizing the Pres- 
ident to appoint three commissioners to revise and 
bring together all the statutes and parts of statutes 
which ought to be brought together, omitting redun- 
dant or obsolete enactments, and making such altera- 
tions as may be necessarj' to reconcile contradictions, 
supply the omissions and mend the imperfections of the 
original text. 

The act does not seem, in terms, to allude to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or even embrace it. 

Such commissioners were appointed and proceeded 
with their work, which was not completed for seven 
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years. Without having anj' express authority to do so, 
they made a separate revision and collection of the acts 
of Congress relating to the District, besides the collec- 
tion of general statutes relating to the whole United 
States. Each collection was reported to Congress, to be 
approved and enacted into law. The concluding para- 
graphs of each virtually repeal every part of any act 
of Congivss passed before December, 1873, which is not 
included in this collection, and the whole is enacted into 
law, as the body of the statute law of the United States, 
under the title of "Hevised Statutes," as of the date 
June 22, 1S74. 

The laws relating to the District begin with the one 
establishing the Territorial government, of Feb. 21, 
1871, and tin* whole collection occupi(»s only one hun- 
dred and forty-nin(» pages in the autln>rized publication. 
This is the first (M)ll(Mtion of statuti* law that ever n*- 
ceived Ctuigressional approbation. Every law pre- 
viously passed was an individual a<t, called for by some 
enu*rg(Mi( y, or suppost^l so to be, without the least con- 
sideration of its ronsist(Mi( y with other existing laws, or 
its titnc'ss to be part of a system. 

Hut this eolleetion of Revised Statut(*s in no sense 
deserves the name of a eodt\ In the tirst phice, it does 
not even purport to j;ive or contain all th(* statutory 
law in fon<' in the District. The old British statutes 
which were in f«»rce in Maryland at the time of the ces- 
sion of the IHsirict and \\w Maryland statutes of over 
a c(Mitury, also in force iiptlie territory <-edcd, and which 
Wf»re expn ssly continued in force, in general terms, by 
the act of Con^Mfss assuming jurisdiction over tlie Dis- 
trict, of I'eb. 27, IsOl, are not included in this collection 
or even alluded to. Tin* general collection miglit iM*r- 
haps be consi<lered, in a limited sense, as a codt» for the 
United Stales, as it tMubraced all the laws afftMting the 
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whole United States, within the constitutional legisla* 
live jurisdiction of Congress, but there could be no com- 
plete code for the entire United States, because the sub- 
jects which would be proper to be regulated by a code 
in the States are entirely outside the legislative author- 
ity of Congress. But the collection of tlie statutes ia 
force in the District did not profess or pretend to pro- 
vide for such subjects here, even by re-enacting laws al- 
ready in force. And, in addition to this, there was a 
total failure to introduce any new features in the way 
of reform or improvement, and those changes in the law 
which were embraced in the proposed codes that I have 
already referred to were entirely wanting. 

It is well known that in the very same year in which 
this collection was published by authority of Congress^ 
containing the law establishing the territorial govern- 
ment of the District, an act was passed abolishing that 
government and establishing a Board of Commissioners 
for governing, temporarily, the financial affairs of the 
District. 

In 1878 the present permanent form of government 
for the District was established, by act of Juno 11, of 
that year, and this act i)rovided that the Commissioners 
to be appointed thereunder should report a draft of 
such additional laws, or amendments to existing laws 
as, in tlieir opinion, are necessary for the hnnnonious 
working of ilie system thereby adopted. And there was 
an appropriation in March, 1879, for that objtM-t, among^ 
those for the civil expenses of the government. 

In December, 1871), Mr. Dent, in th(» name of the Cmw- 
missioners, of whom he was the President, reported to 
the Senate a code of law and procedure for the District 
which had been prepared by Mr. Edward Chase lng(»r- 
Boll, a member of the bar of our <*ourt, under the direc- 
tion, as it was said, of Mr. N. G. Kiddle, then Attorney 
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for the District. Mr. Ingersoll was a member of our bar 
of no special prominence, but he certainly exhibited re- 
markable industry in the preparation of this code. It 
was, however, a very singular production. It appeared 
to be an effort to codify the whole body of the common 
law, and contained one treatise after another of the 
most abstract definitions and propositions. It starts 
out with a definition of law as ^^the solemn expression 
of the will of the sovereignty." It is, first, a civil code 
of law and then a code of procedure. The last chapter 
of the first part is made up entirely of maxims of juris- 
prudence, such as: "When the reason of a rule ceases, 
so should the rule itself cease;" "One must so use bis 
own rights as not to infringe upon the rights of others;" 
"No one can take advantage of his own wrong;" "No 
-one should suffer by the act of another;" "For every 
wrong there is a remedy;" "The law never requires im- 
possibilities;" "The law disregards trifles;" and the like, 
and, in another part, there is a regular common law 
treatise on the law of agency, partnership, insurance, 
guaranty, liens, mortgages and negotiable instruments. 
It resembles an elementary work on law, such as would 
be put into the hands of students. In some places there 
are valuable new provisions taken from the laws of 
Massachusetts and New York and the code of Mary- 
land, but they are so overlaid with the kind of matter 
that I have alluded to, that it is a task to search them 
out. This is not the style in which a code should be pre- 
pared. It should consist of practical enactments, con- 
cise and brief. Dudley Field, of New York, prepared 
a code for that State which professed to embody the 
whole common law. It was not favorably received and 
proved to be wholly useU^ss. The code prepared by Mr. 
Ingersoll met with a similar fate. It was placed on file, 
but no action was taken upon it. 
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At the second session of the Forty-sixth Congress the 
House District Committee reported a bill to revise the 
acts of Congress relating to the District, and the acts, 
of the Corporation and the Levy Court. It was passed 
in the House and reported in the Senate, but did not 
pass. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress Mr. Conners intro- 
duced a bill in the House to establish a municipal code^ 
but it did not pass. A similar bill was introduced in 
the Senate, but no action was taken on it. 

Senator Cameron, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill to 
compile and revise the statutes relating to the District^ 
but no action was had on it. 

In the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress Mr. 
McComas, now one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, D. C, introduced a bill in the House to provide 
for a criminal code for the District and to appoint a per- 
son to prepare it. It was passed at the next session and 
was reported by the Senate Committee on the District 
and placed on the Calendar, and that was the last of it» 

In the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. Ingalls introduced 
a bill in the Senate to establish a municipal code, but 
no action was taken on it. 

In the same Congress Mr. McComas again introduced 
his bill, which had failed at the previous session, but 
again no action was taken. 

At the second session of the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. 
Hemphill, from the District Committee, introduced a 
bill providing for the compilation of the District lawa 
by three commissioners. It passed the House, was re- 
ported in the Senate in the middle of February, 1887, 
but Congress adjourned before any action could be 
taken. 

All this shows a remarkable interest in this subject 
on the part of the friends of the District in Congress^ 
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and at the same time a remarkable indiflference in Con- 
t;;ress, as the legislature of the District, about bringing 
its laws up cj the standard recognized among the States 
as suitable for tlie progr(*ss of the age and the advanced 
conditions of business dealings. 

In the Fiftieth Congn^ss Mr. Hemphill, from the 
House Committee on the District, reported a bill pro- 
viding that the Supreme Court of the District should 
appoint two persons to compile, arrange and classify, 
with a proper index, all statutes and parts of statutes 
in forc(» in \\w I)istri<t, including acts of the second ses- 
sion of tin* Fiftieth Congress and relating to all such 
matt<»rs as would come i)roperly within the scope of a 
civil and criminal code, th(* commissioners to receive 
a certain compeusation upon the completion of the work 
and its approval by the court. 

The court appointed Mr. \Vm. Stone Abt^rt and Mr. 
\\. F. L<)V(»j()y commissioners, but Mr. Lovejoy died 
shortly aft<*rward and Mr. Kc^ginald Fendall was ap- 
pointed in his phie(». Mr. iM^ndall, how(»ver, took no 
part in the work and it was |)r()S(MUt(Ml entirely by Mr. 
Aberr. 11(* pursued tins work with marvcdous patience 
aiul in<lustry. It cnvercMl a vast tiehl and was not com- 
pl(»te<l until 1S!>4. Mr. Aberl inchuled in his compila- 
lion th<* old l-^nglish siatut<*s in fmcr in the Colonies, in- 
cluding Maryland, or supposed by him to be so, from 
Mairna Cliaria to the 1:5th of Ceorge III., in the vear 
17":^ and ;dl tin* statuirs of Maryland from the year 
1704 to Feb. 27, ISOl, which had not been i-ep(»akMl and 
were 4leclanMl to br in force in the Distiiei by the act 
of Congress of tin* last date, and theiM*vis(Ml acts of Con- 
gress before refernMl to, re-enaeied in lS7i, and also the 
acts of the Legislative Assembly of the Disiricl passed 
during its brief existence* from dune 2, ls71, to dune 26, 
187^i, which were suppos<Ml to continue in fiu'ce. The 
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work abounds in marginal references to the various 
statutes and also to judicial decisions upon their mean- 
ing and effect. 

The old English statutes and S(mie of the old Mary- 
land statutes abound in anticiuated English and redun- 
dant verbiage, which it was unnecessary to iv-enact, and 
many provisions in them are now inapplicable and obso- 
lete', by reason of changes in the practice of the courts 
and social and political conditions, but it was historic- 
ally correct to print the entire statutes containing them. 
The compilation was thereby rendered quite volumin- 
ous, but it is invaluable as a collection ot existing law 
and was extremely useful to me in a work which I un- 
dertook and will speak of presently. It did not, how- 
ever, piHjfe.ss to intn)duce anything new and cannot, 
therefore, be treated as a code, in the sense in which I 
employ that term. It wag approved by the court, as the 
statute re(iuired, simply because it was considered a 
correct com])ilation, and no errors were pointed 
out, but it never ivceived any recognition, ap- 
proval or indorsemc^nt by Congress, like the Revised 
Statutes of 1874; so that it is nothing more, as au- 
thority, than the work of a private compilc^r of existing 
laws, and is not re-enacted by Congress as the (»xisting 
law. Of course. Congress could not deh»gate to the 
court authority to pass a law, and the meiv approval 
of the work, by the court, did not make the compilation 
a law or a code of laws. 

I am not aware of any other efforts in Congress to 
promote the passagt* of a code of laws for the District. 

In November, 181)5, the Hoard of Trade of Washing- 
ton extended an invitation to me to undertake the pnq)- 
aration of a code based upon the existing code of Mary- 
land. The Bar Association seconded this application. 

I did not s(*e how such an und(»rtaking was possibh^ 
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to me at that time, burdened as I was with my judicial 
duties and the work of the Law School of Columbian 
University, but I accepted the invitation with the quali- 
fication that I could not do more than collect materials 
for dong the work at a future time when I might be 
entitled to retire from the bench of our court, which 
time would arrive in a year. I did not take that step in 
the fall of 1896, as I might have done, but determined 
to commence the work of preparing a code very gradu- 
ally in the intervals between my other engagements. 

I proceeded to examine not only the Maryland code, 
but also the code of Virginia and the laws of New York 
and Ohio, with a view to select from all of them what I 
might think it advisable to incorporate into our law. 
In framing a code I have retained all of the existing 
law which it seemed wise to adhere to, but have made 
many alterations in the common law, especially in the 
matter of practice, which were suggested by the exam- 
ination of the laws I mention, or by my own experience. 
It is somewhat singular that until I had finished this 
work, I had never seen the several codes heretofore 
prepared, but they were furnished to me and have been 
examined by nie since I was recjuested to prepare this 
paper. I have been somewhat surprised to find that 
several of them have somewhat anticipated me and con- 
tain some of the very novel provisions that I had adopt- 
ed from codes in force in the States. 

It appears, then, that five codes — those of Judge 
Ci'anch, the Congressional Committee of 1821, of Mr. 
Return J. Meigs, of Messrs. Fisher and others, and of 
Mr. Ingersoll— have been formally submitted to Con- 
gress, but sinii>ly ijrnon d, and that pn^pared by Messrs. 
Ould and Cross was voted down by the citizens. This 
does not give much encouragement for new efforts, but 
there seems to be such an earnest desire now on the part 
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of the bar and the Board of Trade, which is a very influ- 
ential representative of public sentiment in the District, 
that either at the present or the next session of Congress 
a favorable result may be hoped for. 



THE REMOVAL OF THE GOVERNMENT TO 
WASHINGTON. 



By John Ball Osborne, A. M. 
Rea'l before the Society January 9, 1899. 

In the coming centuries the citizens of Washington 
may celebrate several anniversaries, but none with 
^greater propriety than those which date from the year 
1800, wJien the FtMleral (iovenuuent took possession of 
its permanent seat. 

I'robably nothing in President Washington's admin- 
istration aiTorded him keener satisfaction than when, 
on the ir»th day of July, 171U), he appended his approval 
to the act of Congress which established "the Tempo- 
rary and r(»rmanent Sc^at of the (lovernment of the 
UnitcMl States,'' and thereby ended forever the tedious 
and bitt<a* struggle in Congress on the subject of the 
location of the National Capital. This contest, begun 
as early as \lsl\ wUow the Congress of the Confederation 
was frighttMUMl away from riiihulelphia by a mob of 
mutinnus soldi(*rs, had hcvu carried on for years with 
such ran<*<)r as to awaken not only the j(»alousies of par- 
ticular Stat(*s and localitit\»<, but animosities between 
the Nortli an<l South, more than on<c eliciting the dread 
suggestion of secession. President Washington, con- 
scious as he had been from the days of his youth of the 
remarkable* natural ailvantagc^s of {\w banks of the Po- 
tomac, had <onsiantly (».\erted a quiet inlluence in favor 
of this site, and now after many vi<issitndes he beheld 
his dn^am of founding here a Capital City of the nation 
about to be realized. 

When the act of July IG, 1790, was passtMl, Congress 
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was still sitting at New York. Section 5 of this act 
established the seat of government at Philadelphia 
from the first Monday of December, 1790, to the first 
Monday of December, 1800. 

Section 6 read as follows: 

"And be it enacted. That on the said first Monday in 
December in the year one thousand eight hundred, the 
Beat of government of the United States shall, by virtue 
of this act, be transferred to the district and place afore- 
said. And all offices attached to the said seat of gov- 
ernment shall accordingly be removed thereto by their 
respective holders, and shall, after that day, cease to be 
exei^cised elsewhere, and that the necessary expense of 
such removal shall be defrayed out of the duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, of which a sufficient sum is hereby 
appropriated." 

The time here desighated for the removal was antici- 
pated. In an act approved April 24, 1800, Congress 
made further provision for the removal and accommo- 
dation of the Government. Section 1 of this act pro- 
vided: 

"That the President of the United States sliall be, and 
hereby is authorized and empowered, to direct the vari- 
ous offices belonging to the several ex(M*utive depart- 
ments of the United States, to be removed to the city of 
Washington, at any time that he shall judge prop(»r, 
after the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress, and before the time heretofore appoiutcMl by law 
for such removal." 

In an act approved May 13, 1800, Congn^ss appointed 
the time of the first meeting at Washington, as follows: 

^'Be it enacted, etc.. That the session of Congress n<*xt 
ensuing the present shall be held at the city of \. ash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, and said .-cs^ion 
shall commence on the third Monday of Nov<»inl) r, oiu* 
thousand eight hundred." 
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Congress met at Philadelphia for the last time on the 
14th day of May, 1800, and adjourned to meet in the 
city of Washington on the third Monday of November. 

On the following day, in virtue of the authorization 
given him by Congress in the act of April 24, 1800, 
above quoted. President Adams issued the following 
executive order: 

"Philadelphia, May 15, 1800. 

**The President requests the several heads of Depart- 
ments to take the most prudent and economical ar- 
rangements for the removal of the public offices, clerks, 
and papers, according to their own best judgment, as 
soon as may be convenient, in such manner that the 
public offices may be opened in the City of Washington, 
for the despatch of business, by the 15th of June." 

There is not a single clear, straightforward, contem- 
poraneous account of the actual transfer of the public 
records in existence, and it is only by collecting threads 
of information here and there that we can learn the 
material facts. In pursuance of the President's order, 
the archives of tlie various Departments were packed 
in boxes and, together with the furniture, were 
transported to Wa*sliiugton in vessels which had 
been chartered for the purpose by Israel Whe- 
ien, '^Purveyor of the Public Supplies" at Phila- 
delphia. Whelen also hired tlu* wagons required 
for cartajj:e at IMiiladelphia. II is hill, including the ex- 
penses of transporting:: the furniture for the Presi- 
dent's house, auiountcMl to $ir),0(M), and was approved. 
It apiM^ars, from Whelen's a(<'ount, that the expendi- 
tures of removal covered a period from June 5, 1800, to 
February 11, ISOl. It is, therefore, ct^rtain that the ves- 
sels made more than one voyage*. 

The act of July UJ, 171M), provided that the expenses 
of removal should be defrayed out of the duties on im- 
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ports and tonnage. A consultation of Congressional 
documents [Statement of Appropriations and Expendi- 
tures in tlie District of Columbia from 1790 to 1876, 
Benate Ex. Doc. No. 84, 45th Congress] shows that the 
entire amount appropriated under the act of 1790, and 
**exi)ended by warrants," was $46,923.30. The amount 
appropriated and actually expended under the act of 
April 24, 1800, authorizing the President to remove the 
public offices, is stated to have been |1,242.27. The 
j^rand total was, therefore, $48,165.57. 

In the Congressional document entitled "Statement 
^Df Appropriations and Expenditures for the Depart- 
ment of State, 1789 to 1876 [Senate Ex. Doc. No. 38, 
-^4th Congress, 1877] occur the following items of ap- 
propriations and expenditures under the act of April 
S4, 1800: 

**To Jacob Wagner, for packing-boxes and trunks 
purchased by him for the removal of the books and 
papers belonging to the office of the Secretary of State, 
including carting, $222.61." 

**To Hazen Kimball, clerk in the office of the Secre- 
tarj' of State, for himself and the other clerks of said 
fiffice for expenses incurred in removing from Philadel- 
phia to Washington, f 1,225.43.'' 

Through the heads of the Departments, the Govern- 
ment defrayed all expenses incurred by the employees 
and their families in removing to Washington, amount- 
ing to about 124,000. 

The following extract from an instruction in the 
diplomatic files of the Department of Stiite, addressed 
to the American Consul General at Algiers by Charles 
Lee, Attorney General and then Acting Secretary of 
State, proves that the archives of that Department 
were still in Philadelphia on the 27th of May. It is 
likely that the vessel bearing them sailed for Washing- 
ton on the following day: 
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"Department of State, Philada., 27 May, 1800. 
^'Richard O'Brien, Esqr., 

"Sir: This moment I am informed of an opportunity 
to Algiers and all the letters and papers of the office 
being packed up for removal to the City of Washington, 
whither I proceed tX)-morrow, it is not in my power to 
acknowledge several letters by date which have been 
lately received from you. • • • 

"I am. Sir, etc., 
[Signed] "CHARLES LEE." 

It appears from the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that on the 24th of May, Alexander Ross, a 
clerk in that office, was sent, by order of Secretary Wol- 
cott, from Philadelphia to Washington, in charge of 
the furniture and archives of tlie Treasury. It is 
therefore, evident that the State and Treasury effects 
were not transported on the same vessel. The furni- 
ture and records of the War and Navy probably came 
with those of the State Department, although there is 
no positive evidence to that effect. These details are, 
perhaps, too trifling to justify much brain-fatiguing 
speculation, but they go to show how absurd is the fre- 
quently published statement that the archives of all 
the ])ei)artineuts were conveyed to Washington in a 
single sloop, packed in "seven large boxes and four or 
live smaller ones," which v(*rsion, it will be remem- 
bered, was thoi\)Ughly exjiloded by Mr. W. B. Bryan 
in his careful paper, read bc^fore tliis Society some time 
ago/ 

At any rate, it is ctTtain that the v(»ssels bearing the 
archives of tlie public offices had saf(»ly arrived at their 
destination l>y the first wivk in June. Their arrival 
caused great enthusiasm among the worthy denij&ens 

•••Plctarwof theClty of Wa^hinsTton io thepaft," by Dr. S. 0. Buaey {1898K 
Chap. H. 
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of the city; for, in spite of the fact that Congress had 
adjourned to meet at Washington at a definite date, a 
disquieting rumor had gained credence to the effect 
that Uie Congressmen might at the last moment change 
their minds and decide to remain in their convenient 
quarters in the very comfortable metropolis of Phila- 
delphia, which then contained about 50,000 inhabitants, 
against Washington's 3,000, inclusive of slaves, instead 
of removing to what the pamphleteers and newspaper 
writers of the North dubbed "The Wilderness City,'' 
**The Mud-hole," "The Capital of Miserable Huts," "The 
City of Streets without Houses," or "The City of Mag- 
nificent Distances." This last designation, in view of 
the then existing modes of locomotion, had a painful 
significance that it does not imply to-day, when the 
spaciousness, once a vice, has become a virtue. 

We may picture the entire population, white and 
black, within a radius of several miles, trooping down 
to Lear's wharf, on the river, near the foot of G street 
west, to witness the discharge of the precious cargoes* 
It is not unlikely that President Adams, himself, was 
in the crowd, for he had left Philadelphia on the 27th 
of May, and arrived at Georgetown on Tuesday, the 3d 
of June. He remained in Washington several days on 
a tour of inspection. 

On June 4 he was at the "Union Tavern," George- 
town, replying to an address of welcome on the port of 
the citizens of that town. On the folowing day he re- 
sponded, at the Capitol, to a ^milar address of the in- 
habitants of Washington. While in this city, he 
stopped at Tunnecliff's Hotel, on Capitol Hill. He vis- 
ited Alexandria on the 11th, and on the KJth made a 
speech at Baltimore, and thence proceeded to his home 
in Quincy, Mass., to spend his usual vacation. 

One of the spectators of the historic arrivals above 
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mentioned was the late Christian Hines, then a youth 
of 18 and whose father lived near Lear's wharf, on Ob- 
servatory Hill (then known as "Camp Hill," by reason 
of the encampment thereon of Braddock's forces in 
1755). In his little volume of recollections, published 
when he had reached the advanced age of 84 years, Mr. 
Uinee says: 

"About this time (1800) the seat of government was 
removed from Philadelphia to Washington City. The 
vessels in which were brought the furniture, etc., land- 
ed and discharged their carg"oes from Lear's wharf, and 
as the vessels were unladen their contents were carted 
away to the War and Treasury offices, the only two 
that were built at the time. Some of the furniture was 
stored away in the stone warehouse, and afterward 
taken away in wagons, it being too bulky to remove 
in carts. Wagons were rather scarce in Washington 
then, and our cart was engaged witli others in remov- 
ing the boxes of books, papers, etc. I still remember 
that many of the boxes were marked .^Joseph Nourse, 
register.' " 

Mr. nines merits onh' praise for his services in per- 
petuating pictures of early Washington; but it is too 
much to ask that a man who has lived so long a span 
in a community which lias changed in aspect so greatly 
shall send the unaided memory back sixty-six years 
to grope for details of an event, and not to expect some 
errors. lie says: **As the vessels were unladen their 
contents were carted away to the War and Treasury 
offices, the only two that were built at the time." This 
is entirely incoiToct, so far as it relates to the War ar- 
chives and office. The Treasury office was the only one 
which was ready for occupancy, and on their arrival,. 
during the first week of June, the archives of the Treas- 
ury and of the State Department wei-e at once trans- 
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ferred there. There is a letter in existence, dated June 
12, 1800, from Joshua Dawson, a clerk in the Treasury, 
to the Commissioners, requesting the assistance of la- 
borers in the work of arranging the boxes, etc., in the 
Treasury office. 

The oflices of the State Department remained in the 
Treasury building until August 27, 1800, and were then 
removed to one of the "Six Buildings,^' on the north side 
of Pennsylvania avenue, between 19th and 20th streets. 
The reason for this removal was the crowded condition 
of the Treasury building, which would scarcely accom- 
modate all the bureaus of the Treasury Department. 

The bulk of the records of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments w^as first stored in Lear's warehouse, a stone 
structure, near the foot of 25th street west, owned by 
Colonel Tobias Lear, at one time private secretary to 
(General Washington. Several weeks prior to the re- 
moval a three-story brick building, owned by Joseph 
Hodgson and located on tlie south side of Pennsylvania 
avenue, between 21st and 22d streets, had been leased 
as a temporary War office awaiting the completion of 
the Executive office to the west of the President's house. 
The War Department took possession of tlie Hodgson 
property in June and remained there until November 
8, 1800, w^hen tlie building was destroyeil by fire. The 
Navy Department also leased a building, or at least a 
part of one, in the vicinity of the I*resident's house. 
The General Post Office was located near the corner of 
9th and E streets northwest, in a large three-story 
house owne<l by Dr. Oacker. Mr. Abraham Bradley, 
jr., Assistant Postmaster Cien(TaI, had charge of the re- 
moval, leaving Philadelphia May 27, and aniving at 
Washington on the evening of May 20. 

So much confusion exists on the subject of the orig- 
inal Executive buildings, that I present here the results 
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of an examination of the unpublmhed proceedings and 
letters of the Commissiioners of the District, which are 
on file in the oflSce of Public Buildings and Orounds, in 
the War Department. 

The Treasury oflBce, as already stated, was the first 
one erected. It occupied the site of the south wing 
of the present Treasury', and was damaged by fire on 
Januarj' 20, 1801, burned by the British August 24, 
1814, and destroyed by fire on March 31, 1833. 

In the recoiil of proceedings of the Commissioneni 
for May 7, 1798, there is this entrj': 

^*The following advertisement ordered to be inserted 
in the News Papers of Pha., Baltimore, deorge Town 
and Alexandria twice a week to the end of the first 
week in June." 

The advertisement in question stipulates that the 
building was to be of brick, 148 fcH*t in length, and 57 
feet 6 inches in breadth. The ground floor was to con- 
tain fourtt^'U rooms, the scn-oud fl(K)r a like number, and 
the r(M>f (Mght rooms. Further siKH-ifications were: 

'*The housi* to be coven^il with cypress shingles — the 
rooms in general to be 10 by 20 ft. — fiuish(Hl in a plain 
neat manner, of the best materials — six small rooms to 
be groined." 

Proposals wei'e rerdved in answer to the foregoing 
and op<Mi<Ml on the 20th of Jums 171>8, when those of 
Iief)nard Ilarbaugh wore ai-coptctl. On the 23d of June, 
the Commisi^ioners tMitered into a contract with him, 
his w*<uriti«*s b<*ing Tristam Dalton an<l Tobias Lear, 
whereby 

'The said L(*onanl Ilarbaugh doth agre(^ for the sum 
of Thirty-nint^ Thousand Fiv«* Ilundn^d and KleviMi Dol- 
lars to build an Ex«MUtive Ottice in tlhMlty of Washing- 
ton, agreeably to the annoxcMl plan, Kh»vation and Sec- 
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tion, and to commence the digging of the cellars imme- 
diately and thie walls in four weeks frokn this day; and 
to complete said building except plaistering and paint- 
ing on or before the first day of November in the year 
1799, and the plaistering and painting by the first day 

of July, in the year 1800.'' 

• •••••• 

This building was completed about the middle of 
June, 1800. As soon as it was well under way the Com- 
missioners made preparations for the erection of a sec- 
ond Executive building, simiilar to the first. In the 
Letter Book of the Commissioners for 1799 appears the 
following circular letter, which was addressed to Jamea 
Hoban, George Blagdin, Leonard Harbaugh, William 
Lovering, Thomas Jones, amd Isaac Polock. 

"City of Washington, July 23d, 1799. 
"Sir, 

"As the Board received proposals from you when they 
contemplated building the present Executive OflSce, 
and as they now propose erecting another Building of 
similar Dimensions and form in every respect, on the 
other side of the President's House, they think it proper 
to inform you thereof, to give you an opportunity of 
sending in Proposals for building the same. It must 
be observed that the foundaltion will be laid ten feet 
deeper from the surface of the ground than the present 
Building. In delivering in your Estimate or proposal,, 
it is essential to subjoin the securitj' you mean to give. 
The proposals must be sealed and delivered to the 
Board on or before Friday morning at ten o'clock, as 
the Board mean to determine the Business as soon a» 
possible. 

"We are. Sir, &c., 

(Signed) "G. SCOTT, 

"W. THORNTON, 
"A. WHITE." 
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The proposals submitted by Leonard Harbaugh, the 
builder of the Treasury, were accepted and a contract 
signed with him on August 6, 1799, to this effect: 

"It is this day agreed between Leonard Harbaugh of 
the City of Washington of the one part, and the Com- 
missioners appointed in virtue of the Act of Congress 
for establishing the temporary and permanent seat of 
the Government of tlie United States of the other part, 
as followetli. The said Leonard Harbaugh doth agree, 
for the sum of Thirty-nine Thousand Five Hundred and 
Eleven Dollars, to build an Executive Office in the City 
of Washington, agreeably to the annexed plan, eleva- 
tion and section, and to commence the same within six 
weeks from this day, provided the Commissioners have 
the cellars prepared — and to complete the said Build- 
ing by the first day of November, 1800. The Commis- 
sionei-s agree to dig the Cellai-s of said Building, charg- 
ing for the same no more than was paid by him, the 
«aid Leonard Harbaugh, for digging the Cellars of the 
Executive Office, now in hand." ♦ ♦ • 

The Commissioners further agreed to supply certain 
materials and to sink a well. 

The Commissioners planned the second Executive 
building (as well as the first) without reference or even 
knowledge of what Departments would occupy it. The 
first reference in the reconls to its pn)s])ective use as a 
War office is found in a letter addresstMl by the Com- 
missioners on August 8, 1799, to the builder: 

**(Uty of WiUihington, Aug. 8, 1799. 
^•Sir, 

"The Well Diggers have representtnl to us the neces- 
sity of having curbs made to prevent tlie EartJi from 
falling in, while they are sinking the \V(»11 at the WAR 
OFFICE, we therefore rinjuest you will have such made 
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as may be requisite, which we shall pay for if it be cus- 
tomary for the employers to bear the expense, if not^ 
it must be at the charge of the workmen. 
"We are, Sir, &c., 
(Signed) "G. SCOTT, 

"W. THORNTON, 
"A. WHITE. 
"Mr. Leonard Harbaugh." 

It further appears by correspondence between the 
Commissioners and the Secretary of the Navy that the 
same building was destined also for the accommoda- 
tion of the Navy Department 

The following letter of May 20, 1800, from the Com- 
missioners to Charles Lee, Acting Secretary of State^ 
refers to the tour of the President, indicates the prog- 
ress made in the first Executive building (the Treas- 
ury), stating that it would be finished by June 15, and 
mentions the leasing of the Hodgson house, and the 
provision for the accommodation of the Post Office De- 
partment: 

"Washington, 20th May, 1800. 
"Sir: 

"We received last night, your letter of the 16th and 
are happy to hear that we are so soon to have the pleas- 
ure of the President's company. One of the two Exec- 
utive offices now in hand, containing twenty-four 
Rooms, each 16 ft x 20, 8 Booms of nearly the same Di- 
mensions and 4 fire-proof Rooms, 10 ft. x 12, will be 
finished by the 15th of June — how they may be occu- 
pied, does not depend upon us. 

"We have understood that a large Building in thi» 
City was, some weeks since, rented by some of the Gen- 
tlemen of the War Office, and possibly apartments Id 
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the same Building may be had for the State Depart- 
ment. A House, is provided for the general Post Office, 
which was originally intended to be accommodated in 
one of the Executive Buildings. 
''We a^e. Sir, 
(Signed) "G. SCOTT, 

"W. THORNTON, 
"A. WHITE. 
''Charles Lee, Esq." 

The last letter from the Commissioners which I will 
ijuote is one dated June 19, 1800, and addressed to Ja- 
cob Wagner, l*rincipal Clerk of the State Department, 
whrrein the Conunissioners offer to the public officers 
the usts rent five, of a certain frame house near the 
Treasury. I conceive that this i"ef€*rs only to the per- 
sonal accommodation of the officials and not to that of 
the archives of the State Department, which were at 
that time lodgi^l in the Treasury: 

^*Wa«hington, 19th June, 1800. 
^'Sir: 

"Mr. MunrcH* has communicated to the Board your 
note respecting the framed Building near the Treasury 
Office*. Wc conceive the House to be now possessed by 
a tenant at will, to whom we have directed notice to be 
given to quit possession in ten or tiftcvn days. We 
shall with pleasure accommodate the public officers 
with the use of this House, rent free, and think that the 
present TcMiant ought not to ask any gratuity for relin- 
quishing his iM)Ss<*ssion. 
*'We are, Sir, &c., 
(Signed) ^*G. S(^(>1T, 

"W. THOKXTON, 
"A. WHITE. 
^* Jacob Wagner, Esq." 
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The second Executive building was completed late in 
1800 (or early in 1801) and occupied by the War and 
Navy Departments. Th^ State ' Department also re- 
moved to it from the "Six Buildings" in May, 1801, and 
remained until December, 1819, with the exception 
of an interval of two years following the partial de- 
struction of the building by the British in August, 1814. 
This building was located on 17th street, between F 
and G. The late Benjamin O. Tayloe, who saw it in the 
early part of the century, spoke of it as the "West Ex- 
ecutive Building," and stated that it was sunk to the 
eaves in a hollow prepared for it, so that it might be 
on a level with the Treasur3\ At a later date separate 
buildings were erected for the State and the War De- 
partments. The State Department occupied, in Janu- 
ary, 1820, a building on the site of the north wing of the 
present Treasury; and about the same time the War 
Department took possession of its new oflice (begun in 
1818) at the corner of 17th and the Aveniie, while the 
Navy continued to occupy its old building. These lat- 
ter buildings are, of course, well remembered b^ all old 
residents. • 

D. B. Warden, an ex-Consul of the United States at 
Paris, in his work on the liistrict of Columbia, thus de- 
scribes the appearance of the Department buildings in 
1816: 

"The Public Offices, the Treasury, Department of 
State, and of War, are situated in a line with, and at 
the distance of four hundred and fifty feet from the 
President's house. These buildings, of two stories, 
have a hundred and twenty feet in front, sixty in 
breadth, and sixteen feet in height, and are ornamented 
with a white stone basement, which rises six or seven 
feet above the surface." 

It is needless to remark Warden's dimensions, espe- 
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daily the height, are incorrect The buildings were not 
lofty, but they were certainly not built for pigmies. 

William Elliott, in his work entitled "The Washing- 
ton Guide,'' has this to say of the Department buildings 
as they appeared in 1837: 

"The Department of State is a two-story brick build- 
ing, fronting on 15th street west, and lying northeast 
of the President's House. 

"The Treasuiy Office was a building of the same kind 
as that of tJie Department of State, fronting south, on 
the same street, was destroyed by fire, on the 31st of 
March, 1833, and is now (1837) rebuilding on the same 
site, very much enlargeil. 

"The Navy and War Departments are on 17th street 
west, and of the same structure as tlie State Depart- 
ment.'' 

The records of tlie various Departments prove that 
all the Cabinet officers were in Washington as early as 
June, 1800, and remaininl here, with the exception of 
occasional brief absences, attending to their official du- 
ties until the opening of tlie session of Congress. The 
first Instruction from Washington, in the diplomatic 
files of the State Department, is one dated June 16, 
1800, addresse<l by the Secretarj^ John Marshall, to the 
American Minister to tJie Batavian Kepublic. On the 
same day, the SecretaiT of the Treasury, Oliver Wol- 
cott, jr., wn)te to his friend George Cabot: "The begin- 
ning of the next wtn^k I shall proceed to Washington.** 
ile had c(*rtainly arrived by the 30th of June, for on 
that day he received the following note frOm the Secre- 
tary of War, Samuel Dexter: "The Secretaries meet at 
the offi(v of S(Hretary of Navy [Benjamin StoddertJ 
every Tui^sday and Friday morning, at 9 o'clock. 
Messrs. ^Marshall and Stoddert join me in reque8tin>g 
the favor of vour attendance to-morrow.'- As to the 
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Attorney General, Charles Lee, we have already seen 
that while Acting Secretary of State he wrote to the 
Consul General at Algiers that he would start for 
Washington on the 28th of May. 

President Adams, returning from his trip to the new 
Capital, reached his home in Quincy (Braintree), Mass., 
on the 3d of July, 1800. More than forty autograph 
letters from Adams to Secretary Marshall, dated at 
Quincy, at intervals of two or three days, from July 5 
to October 9, 1800, are on file in the "Miscellaneous 
Letters'' in the State Department They relate to all 
sorts of matters, ranging from the prospective treaty 
with France to the merits of a newly -invented washing 
machine. It was the Secretary's duty to keep his chief 
an rapport with everything that transpired in the De- 
partment, and letters were kept flying between them* 
Adams pursued the same course in correspondence 
with the other Secretaries, and some complaint was 
made at the time because of the delay entailed in the 
transaction of public business. 

President Adams left Quincy for Washington on the 
13th of October, but did not reach his destination until 
Saturday, the 1st day of November. The National 
Intelligencery in its issue of Monday, November 3, con- 
tained the following item: 

**0n Saturday last the President of the United States 
arrived in this city, and took up his residence in the 
house appropriated to him by the Commissioners. 
Though not entirely furnished, the part w^hich is com- 
pleted will afford ample accommodations." 

Now as to the President's wife, the famous Abigail 
Adams. It has been commonly believed and frequent- 
ly stated in books thiat they arrived together in the 
same coach. This is erroneous. In Mrs. Adams^ first 
letter from the White House, dated "Washington, 21st 
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November, 1800" (which was a Friday), and addressed 
to her daughter, Mrs. Smith, sfhe states: "I arrived here 
last Sunday," which would be the 16th of November, 
or over two weeks after the arrival of the President. 
The newspapersi (at least several which I consulteil) 
took no notice of her arrival. 

I have said that the letter of November 21 was Mrs. 
Adams' jflrst; it is true, however, that in the authorita- 
tive collei'tion of her letters (compiled by her grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams) there appears an apparently 
earlier letter addreaswl to her son, Thomas B. Adams, 
and dated at Washington, 13th November, 1800. But 
this contains inttTnal evidence of bearing an incorrect 
date; for, referring to the return of one of the envoys 
to France, she writes: ^'Oovernor Davie arrived yester- 
day with the treaty," while it is a fact that Davie did 
not arrive at Washington until the 12th of December. 
The letter in question should, therefore, be dateil the 
13th of December. 

Abigail Adams was a clever and intellectual woman, 
and somewhat of a philosopher; but when she came to 
Washington, the defeat of her husband and the down- 
fall of the FcMleralists made Ikt quite critical and pes- 
simistic, as her letters reveal. In th(» one of November 
21, she has this to say of the condition in which she 
found the Presidential Mansion: 

''The hou>^* is upon a grand and superb scale, requir- 
ing about thirty s(»rvanls to attend and keep the apart- 
ments in prop(*r ord(»r, and pcTfonn the ordinary busi- 
ness of the house and stables; an e^:tal)lishment very 
well proporiion(Ml to the rresid(»ut's salary. 

"The lighting the apartments, from the* kitehen to 
parlours and chambers, is a tax indec^l; and the fires 
we are obliged to ke(*p to s^M'ure us from daily agues 
is another very cheering comfort. 
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"To assist us in this great castle, and render less 
attendance necessary, bells are wholly wanting; not 
c^ne single one being hung through the whole house, 
^^nd promi^y are all you can obtain. This is so great 
a^n inconvenience, that I know not what to do, or how 
*o do." 

She also complains that, although "surrounded by 
:Fore8ts," wood was not to be had, because men could 
Kiot be found to cut and cart it, and thus continues: 

**The house is made habitable, but there is not a sin- 
gle apartment finished, and all withinside, except the 
plasteiing, has been done since Briesler came. We 
liave not the least fence, yard, or other convenience, 
^^'ithout, and the great unfinished audience-room [now 
^nown as the *East Koom'] I make a drying room of, 
♦o hang up the clothes in. The principal stairs are not 
up, and will not be this winter. Six chambers are 
made comfortable; two are occupied by the President 
and Mr. Shaw [who was Adams' private seiTetary]; 
two lower rooms, one for a common parlour, and one 
for a levee-room. Upstairs, there is the oval room, 
which is designed for the drawing-room, and has the 
crimson furniture in it. It is a very handsome room 
now; but, when completed, it will be beautiful." 

Mrs. Adams gave her first levee in this oval room on 
the first of January, 1801. 

In the same letter she thus gives her impressions of 
the new settlement: "In the city there are buildings 
enough, if they were compact and finished, to accom- 
modate Congress and those attached to it; but as they 
are, and scattere<l as they are, I see no great comfort 
for them." 

As the third Monday in November approachnl, Sen- 
ators and Kepresentatives began to arrive; souk* in pri- 
vate coaches, others on horseback, but the majority 
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by public stage. Those from distant States were many 
days tn route; indeed, to travel to the Capital was in 
many instances almost as great an undertaking as a 
trip to the Philippines would be to us, and before he 
started the family would gather round the departing 
Congi*essman and bid him adieu with tears and lamen- 
tations, knowing that it would be weeks before news 
could reach them of his safe arrival and months before 
he would return. 

Nor was it a pleasant jaunt to come even from Pliil- 
adelphia, consuming as it did the best part of three 
days. Leaving the **City of Brotherly Love" at half- 
past ten in the morning by the mail-wagon (with all 
the jolting and bruises latent in the word "wagon") 
it was considered a fair day's ride to a place called 
Head of Elk (later Elkton). Starting out again at 
dawn the next morning, passengers were fortunate if 
they reached Baltimore by four in the afternoon. Leav- 
ing Baltimore at four o'clock in the morning of the 
third day, it would be late in the afternoon before the 
stage di*ew up at the door of the ^'Little Hotel" on Cap- 
itol Hill, or the "Sign of the Black Horse," kept by 
Mr. Betj on (or near) F street northwest, between 13th 
and IJrth strei^ts, within the precincts of the metropoliB 
on paper. 

Abraham Bradley, jr., the Assistant Postmaster 
General, nmde the journey from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington in two days in May, 1800. Possibly Mr. Bradley 
felt it encumbent on one in his position to break the 
record as an example to the earners of the mail. On 
the other hand, a clerk in Bradley's office consumed 
six days in transit, as is shown by the vouchers of ex- 
penses of himself and family, duly pai4 by the Govern- 
ment. ' 

The roads wei*e so afflicted with stones, stumps, and 
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ruts, that it was customarj^ for the driver of the stage 
to call out to the passengers to act as ballast by leaning 
first to one side and then to the other, so as to avoid an 
overturn. After a period of rain the stage would fre- 
quently become stalled in the mud and all hands be 
summoned to assist in extricating it. 

The population of the United States in 1800 was 
5,300,000. There were 16 States in the Union and, con- 
se<|uently, 32 St^nators. The f louse of Kepresentatives 
consisteil of 100 membei's, the ratio of representation 
being 1 to 33,000. The salary of the President w^as 
$25,000, and of the Vice President, ?5,000. The com- 
l>ensation of Senators and Kepresentatives was only f6 
per diem during sessions, besides traveling expenses 
at the rate of a day's pay for every twenty miles. 

When the second session of the Sixth Congress 
opened in Washington, on Monday, the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1800, it was found that there was no quorum in 
either House. Only the north wing of the old Capitol 
was completed. The Senate took possession of its per- 
manent chamber, which was the room now occupied 
by the Supreme Court; and the House of Representa- 
tives was provided with temporary ac^commodations 
in one of the largest rooms in the same wing. 

A quorum was first secured in the House on Tues- 
day, November 18, but it was not until Friday, the 21st, 
that the requisite number of Senators appean»d. Vice 
President Jefferson did not attend until the 28th of 
November. 

On Saturday, November 22, just before noon, John 
Adams drove down to the Capitol in his coach of state, 
following for most of the route the high ground along 
P street, ft)r Pennsylvania avenue from the Capitol to 
the President's house was then, as John (^otton Smith 
relates, '^nearly the whole distance a deep morass, cov- 
ered with alder bushes, which were cut through the 
vridth of the intendeil avenue during the then ensuing 
^nter." 
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Meanwhile, the Members of the House proceeded to 
the Senate Chamber and were accommodated with 
seats on the tloor. The President entered and proceed- 
ed to read from manuscript his "Annmil Speech to both 
Uouses of Congress," consisting mostly of the contri- 
butions of his Cabinet oflScers, in response to his requi- 
sition. 

The opening sentences of the President's Speech 
were as follows: 

**Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the 
Elouse of Kepresentatives: 

•'Immediately after the adjournment of Congress at 
their last session in Philadelphia I gave directions, in 
compliance with the laws, for the removal of the public 
oflices, records, and property. These directions have 
been executed, and the public officers have since re- 
sided and conducted the ordinary business of the Gov- 
ernuKMit in this place. 

'*! congratulate the people of the United States on 
the assembling of Congress at the permanent seat of 
their Government, and 1 congratulate you. Gentlemen, 
on the prospect of a residence not to be changed. Al- 
though there is cause to apprehend that accommoda- 
tions are not now so complete as might be wished, yet 
there is great reason to believe that this inconvenience 
will cease with tin* present scission/' 

When the President had linisluMl and retired, the two 
Houses separated and in c^ach body a committee was 
appointed to report the draft of an '^Address to the 
President in answer to his sihmmIi to both Houses of 
Congress.'' On Tuesday, Nov. 2."), the Senate commit- 
tee reported a draft of tluMr answer. It was promptly 
adopted, and at exactly nocm of the* following day, by 
appointment, the Senate in a body prociMMh^l to the 
White House, where Mr. Howard, \\w Pn^sidcnt \iro 
tcm.^ acting as spokesman, pres<*nt<Ml {]w President 
with the S(»nate\s addn^ss. To this tin* Pn*sid(»nt made 
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a formal reply, prepared in advance. Thereupon, the 
Senate solemnly returned to their Chamber with the 
manuscript of the President's reply, and before ad- 
journing caused it to be read by the Clerk. 

The same procedure was followed by the House of 
Ilepresentatives. The committee on "Speech" reported 
a draft of an address, which was read in Committee 
of the Whole, paragraph by paragraph, and adopted 
without amendment. On Thursday, the 27th (the day 
following tlie visit of the Senate), the Speaker, attend- 
ed by the entire House — a committee would not suffice 
— repaired to the White House and presented to the 
President the "Address of the House in answer,'' etc. 
Then poor Adams was obliged to reply, making the 
fifth speech in the tiresome series. 

This was, however, tJie end of the institution, for 
Jefferson, on the opening of Congress, sent his Annual 
Message to^the Capitol by private secretary, thereby 
establishing a precedent which has been followed ever 
since. 

Many of the statesmen and officials who were here in 
1800 have left graphic pictures — sometimes ludicrous- 
ly overdrawn — of the local conditions then prevailing. 
Thanks to the frequent republication of these writings, 
w^e are all more or less familiar with the information 
they afford, and so I will reprinluce but a few short 
extracts, before bringing this paper to a close. 

Secretary Wolcott, writing to his wife, from the 
Treasury building, on July 4, 1800, says: 

"I do not [>erceive how tlie members of (\)ngress can 
possibly secure lodgings, unless they will consent to 
live like scholars in a college, or monks in a monastery, 
crowded ten or twenty in one house, and utterly siH'lud- 
ed from society. The only resource for such as wish 
to live comfortably will, I think, be found in (leorge- 
tow^n. • • ♦ 
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"There are, in fact, but few houses at any one place, 
and most of tliem small miserable huts, which present 
an awful contrast to the public buildings. The people 
are poor, and as far as I can judge, they live like fishes, 

by eating each other. 

• •••••• 

"You may look in almost any direction, over an ex- 
tent of gi'ound nearly as large as the city of New York, 
without s(»eiug a fence or any oibjoct except brick kilns 
and U*mporary huts for hiborcrs.'' 

Kepresentative John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, 
wrote (in hiter years) of the appearance of the city in 

1800, as follows: 

• •••••• 

"Betwe(Mi tlu* Pn^sident's house and Georgetown a 
block of houses had bec^n (^rec.t(Hl, which then bore and 
may still bi^ar th(^ name of the tiix liuildings. There 
were also two other blocks consisting of two or three 
dwelling h()us(*s in dilTerent directions, and now and 
then an isolattMl wooden habitation, the intervening 
spaces, nnd indeed the surface of the city generally, be- 
ing cov(*r((l with shrub-oak bushes on the higher 
ground, and on the marshy soil (»ither trees- or some 

sort of shi'ubl)(»ry/' 

• •••••• 

Kev. Maiiass<»h Cutl(*r, a Federalist Representative 
from ilassacliusetts in the Sev(Mi(h Congress, wrote, on 
l)ecemb(»r 21, ISOl, a long hotter to his daughter Betsy, 
in the course of which ho says: 

'*Th(» block in which I liv(» contains six houses, four 
stories high, and very handsonu^ly furnished. It is sit- 
uat(Ml (^ast of th(* Capitol on tin* highest ground in the 
city. ^ir. King, our landlord, occupies the south end. 
** * * Th(* four chamb(*rs are a])i)ropriated to the 
eight gentlenuMi who board in the family." 
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All of the eight boarders were, as he elsewhere 
states, members of Congress. Continuing, he says: 

"In each chamber are two narrow field beds and field 
curtains, with every necessaiy convenience for the 
boarders." 

The spectacle of eight Congi-essmen lodged in one 
private house, sleeping on cots, two in a room, is 
enough, in these days of Congressional splendor, to 
elicit sympathy from tlie most stony-hearted. 

But Landlord King was not the only citizen of Wash- 
ington who conducted a legislative donnitory. John 
Cotton Smith narrates that he lodged with a Mr. Pea- 
cock, ^*in one of tlie houses on New Jersey Avenue," 
where there were, during the winter of 1800-1801, no 
less than ten statesmen accommodated, two in a room, 
except Speaker Sedgwick, who, as a mark of distinc- 
tion, was allowed a separate room. This same Mr. Pea- 
cock had been so enterprising as to ins(Tt an adver- 
tisement in the earliest issues of the National Intelli- 
gencvr (of which the first number appeared October 31, 
1800), in which he "respectfully informs the members of 
the ensuing Congress and the l^ublic, that he has taken 
the two houses in Square 61)0, on the New Jersey Ave- 
nue, opposite the house at present occupied by Thomas 
Law, Esq., where he can accommodate either single 
gentlemen or those who have families. The houses 
were finished last spring, so that no danger can be ap- 
prehended from damp walls, etc., etc." 

Efforts to change the seat of government from Wash- 
ington to some other locality were begun early in this 
century. We learn from the Rev. Mr. Cutler that the 
original "Capital Movers" were Jeffersrmian Demo- 
crats in Congress, who were scarcely elected before 
they began that irritable agitation for the removal of 
the seat of government from Washington, which for 
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amny years uiuMttled real estate values and seriously 
impeded the growth and advancement of the city. One 
of the principal objections against the city of Washing- 
ton was the difficulty of communication. During the 
early debates in Congress on the location of the perma- 
nent Federal seat, Madison had said: "If it were possi- 
ble to promulgate our laws by some instantaneous op- 
eration, it would be of less consequence where the Oor- 
ernment might be placed." The father of the gentle- 
man who is now to follow me on the programme of the 
evening solved that problem, and tliereby robbed the 
"Capital Movers" of their strongest argument. The 
citizens of the City of Washington, especially, owe to 
the genius of the illustrious Morse a debt which can 
only be paid by holding his memory in grateful rever- 
ence. 



THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA'S PABT IN TH» 
EAKLY HISTORY OF THE TELEGRAPH. 



By Edward L. Morse. 



Read before the Society, January 9, 1899. 

March 3, 1843, was the last day of the Congress of 
that year. The whole of that day and part of the even- 
ing were spent by a tall, thin man of 52 years of age 
in the gallery of the Senate Chamber. He was eagerly, 
anxiously, then hopelessly watching the progress of 
the various bills. On the morning of that day there 
were one hundred and forty to be acted upon before 
there should be reached a certain bill, appropriating 
thirty thousand dollars "To test the Practicability of 
establishing a System of Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs 
by the United States." The man was Samuel F. B. 
Morse, and the bill meant to him success or failure^ 
Up to that moment he was a failure, and a failure at 52. 

It is true that he had obtained some eminence as a 
painter; that tlie title of Professor of the Literature of 
the Art« of Design had been bestowed upon him by 
the University of the City of New York; that he was 
one of the founders and the first president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and that his sterling integ- 
rity of character and indomitable perseverance had 
won him hosts of friends; still, gauged by tlie world's 
standard, he was a failure. Should the bill whos<» slow 
progress he was anxiously following not pass at this 
session, he would leave Washington with the fraction 
of a dollar in his pocket, and with no prospect of earn- 
ing enough to supi>ort himsi^lf and his three motherless 
children. He had no private means, and his art, never 
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very remunerative in the United States of those days, 
had been neglected in the pursuit of what most 
thought a chimera. His associates in the telegraph, 
the Vails of MoiTistown, N. J., Hon F. O. J. Smith, and 
Prof. Leonard Gale, had lost hope. They had furnished 
the means and helped in the work of carrying on the 
experiments, and of bringing the invention to the 
notice of influential men, but now they would do no 
more. Morse struggled on alone, as his correspondence 
amply testifies. 

As the evening wore on he was assured by his friends 
that there wai* no possibility of the bill being reached. 
Sick at heart he returned to his room. Another year 
must be i)assed in some way before another trial could 
be ma(l(% and where would he be then? 

As he was breakfasting the next morning a servant 
called hiui out, saying there was a young lady in the 
parlor who wished to speak to him. She was Miss 
Annie Ellsworth, the daughter of his good friend, H. L. 
Ellsworth, th(* Commissioner of Patents. Hastening 
toward him she said: 

^'I have come to congratulate you." 

'*Ind(*fMl, for what?" 

^*Oii the passage of your bill." 

**()h, no; my ycning friend; you are mistaken. I was 
in the Senate Chamber until after the lamps were 
lighted, and my Senatorial friends assured me there 
was no chance for me." 

^'But," she replied, *'it is you that are mistaken. 
Father was then* at the adjournment at midnight, and 
saw the President [)Ut his name to your bill; and I 
asked father if I might come and tell you, and he gave 
me leave. Am I the first to tell you?" 

The news was so unexf^ected tiiat for some moments 
he could not speak. At length he replied: 
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"Yes, Annie; you are the first to inform me, and ndw 
I am going to make a promise. The first despatch on 
the completed line from Washington to Baltimore shall 
be yours." 

**Well," said-she, "I shall liold you to your promise/^ 

Five years before this memorable year of 1843, in 
1838, Morse had come to Washington to bring his in- 
vention to the notice of the Government It was on 
his return voyage from Europe in 1832, on board the- 
packet ship Sully, that the idea of a telegraph had first 
come to him. One day the conversation at table 
chanced to turn on the recent discoveries in electro- 
magnetism. Morse listened eagerly and entered into 
the conversation, for the subject had deoply interested 
him while at Yale College, but he had not kept pace 
with its recent progress. When he understood what 
advances had been made since he had studied the sub- 
ject, he suddenly said: 

"If the presence of electricity can be made visible 
in any part of the circuit, I see no reason why intelli- 
gence may not be transmitted instantaneously by elec- 
tricity." 

The talk went on, but Morse was now possessed of 
the fixed idea, which after twelve years of travel gave 
birth to the Electro-Magnetic Recording Telegraph. 

That very night he dww diagrams and made calcu- 
lations in a little pocket sketch-book. These sketches 
embody the main principles of the telegraph of to-day. 
A certified copy of this sketch-book I have presented 
to the National Museum, and it is now in the Morse 
case in that institution. ' 

Arrived in Washington, "he obtained the use of the 
room of the Committee on Commerce, in the Capitol, 
and into it introduced the apparatus, clumsy and rude, 
indeed, but amply adequate to demonstrate to all com- 
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ers that it could write at a distance; that is that he 
Jiad a real telegraph." — S. I. Primo. 

Here he was visited by Members of Congress, men 
of science and others. Some saw the possibilities of 
the invention, but the majority looked upon it as a 
pretty toy. 

On February 21, Mr. Van Buren, the President, and 
the entire Cabinet visited tJie room and saw the exper- 
iments. There were ten miles of wire stretched on the 
reels around the room. Excited though he may have 
been at what seemed to him the culmination of his 
hopes, Morse demonstrated with careful hand and well- 
chosen words to tile Prmdent of the United States that 
it was possible to talk along a wire at a distance. 

Nothing definite resultcNl from this visit to Wash- 
ington, excejit that many were interested, and that F. 
O. J. Smith, the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, a verj' energetic man, undertook to further 
Morse's interests. He was given a share in the inven- 
tion, on condition of his obtaining leave of absence 
from Congress for the n»mainder of his term, and of 
his not being a candidate for n^-election. Professor 
Leonard (lah* and Alfn^l Vail were also made part- 
ners in the ent(*rpris(\ Mors<^ and Smith were to go to 
EuroiH* to try to s<mui\» patents there, and Vail, a most 
able mechanician, rcturiietl to Morristown to perfect 
the instruments. 

The history of tin* n(*xt five y(»ars, while intensely 
interesting, has nothing to do with Washington. Suf- 
fice it to say that <'ongrcss remaintMl inactive, as the 
following v»xtracts from a letter of Morse to Smith, 
dated May 24, 1S:{9, will show: 

"You see, therefon*, in what a condition I found my- 
self when I returned. ♦ ♦ ♦ Instead of finding 
funds raiseil by a vote of Congress, or by a company, 
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and my associates ready to back me, I find not a cent 
for the purpose, and my associates scattered to the four 
winds. 



"I sometimes am astonished when I reflect how I 
have been able to take ih^ sttand I have with my tele- 
graph in competition with my European rivals, backed 
as they are with the purses of their kings and the 
wealth of their countries, while our own Government 
leaves me to fight the battles for the honor of this in- 
vention, fettered hand and foot;" 

And again November 20, 1839, he wrote to Smith: 

"I feel the want of that sum which Congress ought 
to have appropriated two years ago, to enable me to 
compete with European rivals. Wheatstone and Stein- 
heil have money for their projects, the former by com- 
pany, and the latter from the King of Bavaria. Is 
there any national feeling with us on the subject? I 
will not say there is not until after the next session of 
Congress. But if there is any cause for national ex- 
ultation in being not merely firHt in the invention as to 
time, but best, too, as decided by a foreign tribunal, 
ought the inventor to be suffered to work with his 
hands tied? Is it honorable to the nation to boast of 
its inventors, to contend for the credit of their inven- 
tions as national property, and not lift a finger to as- 
sist them to perfect that of which they boast?" 

Incredible as it may seem, most valuable time con- 
tinued to be wasted. 

Note this extract from a letter to Mr. Smith, of date 
August 16, 1841: 

"Indeed, my dear sir, something ought to be done to 
carry forvvaid this enterprise, that we all may receive 
what I think we all deserve. The whole labor and ex- 
pense of showing it all devolves on me, and I have 
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nothing in the world. Completely crippled in means, 

I have scarcely (indeed, 1 have not at all) the means to 

pay even the postage of letters on the subject. I feel 

it most tantalizing to find that there is a movement in 

Washington on the subject — to know that telegraphs 

will be before Congress this session, and from the 

means possessed by Gonon and Wheatstone (j-es, 

Wheatstone, who successfully headed us in England !)» 

one or the other of these two plans will probably be 

adopted. 

• •••••• 

"If Congress would but pass the bill of thirty thou- 
sand dollars before them, there would be no difficulty. 

"I fei»l at times almost ready to cast the whole mat- 
ter to the winds, and turn my attention forever from 
the subject. Indeed, I feel almost induced at times to 
destroy the evidences of priority of invention in my 
poss(\ssion, and let Wheatstone and England take the 
credit of it. For it is tantalizing in the highest degree 
to find the papers and the hn'turers boasting of the in- 
vention as (nie of the greatest of tlie age, and as an 
honor to America, and y(*t to have the nation by its 
representatives leave tlie inventor witliout either the 
means to put tlie inv(*ntion fairly before his country- 
men, or to def<*nd himself against foreign attacks!" 

An<l still nothing; was done. In 1840 the first patent 
was issued, but the session of lStl-42 wore away, and 
tlie teh*graph was untomlunl. Ever and anon would 
come a ray of hope, when interest schemed to be aroused, 
but again and again these hop(»s were dashed to the 
ground. 

At last the appointed hour arrivcnl. The Hon. C. O. 
Ferris, of New York, of the Committee on Commerce, 
asked for a detailed account of the invention. Still 
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hopeful, Morse wrote him a h)ng letter and petition, 
of date December G, 1842, and again repaired to Wash- 
ington. Again he strung his wires around a room in 
the Capitol, and once more besought the members of 
Congress and officers of the (lovernment to come and 
be convinceiJ. 

On December 30 of that year of our Lord, 1842, Mr. 
Ferris submitted to Congress a bill '*To test the Prac- 
ticability of establishing a System of Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraphs by the United States." 

The bill was favorably rei)orted from the (,'ommittee 
on Commerce and was finally brought before the House 
on February 21, 1843, by the Hon. John P. Kennedy. 

Mr. Prime in his biography of Morse says: 

'*The debate th^t followed is fortunately not pre- 
serve<l in the journals of the day, nor in the official re- 
ports. That it was exceinlingly dis<Tedit^ible to the 
intelligence of an American Congress is abundantly 
evident in the meager rejKirt that remains. The Con- 
gressional (ilobe, professing to give rvrhatini reports of 
the proceeilings, disposes of the discus^sion in a few 
lines, and this fact is, perhaps, the most striking evi- 
dence of the utter indifference of the public to the sub- 
jei-t. Every word of the dt»bate in tlie Globe is here 
j(iven." 

(From the Congressional Globe, Feb. 21, 1843.) 
^'Electro and Animal Magnetism. 

*'On motion of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryhind, tlie com- 
mittee took up the bill to authorize a series of experi- 
ments to be made, in order to test the merits of Morse's 
olectro-magnetic telegraph. The bill appropriates 
thirty thousand dollars, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Postmaster-Gi^ieral. 

"On motion of Mr. Kennedy, the words 'Postmaster- 
u 
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Oencaar \v(»r<» strickoii out and *S(Mivtaiy of the Treas- 
ury' insertc'd. 

'*Mr. Cave Jolinson wished to have a word to say 
upon th(» bill. As tlie prc^sent (N)nj;;ress had done inueh 
to enrouraj^e science, h(» did not wish to see the science 
of nu»siiii*risni ne«j^U»cted and overh)oked. He, theie- 
fore, proj)os(Ml that ont^-lialf rh(* appropriation be «j;iveu 
to Mr. Fisk, to enabh^ him to cairy on experiments, as 
well as lM'ofess(n* Aforse. 

"Mr. Houston thought that Milh*ri.-'m should also be 
included in tlu* benclits of tht* appropriation. 

*^Mr. Stanly said that In* should have no objiMtion to 
the api)ropiiation for m(»sm(»ric (*xperinu*nts, proviiled 
(he <i:(MUleman from Tenness(»t» (Mr. Cave Johnson) was 
the sul)j(*ct. (A lau^ih.) 

"Mr. Cave Jcdinson siiid he should have no objection, 
providiMl tin* ^entl(*man from North Carolina (Mr. Stan- 
ly) was the oi^erator. ((Jreat laughter.) 

"S(*v(*ral j4:(*ntlem(Mi called for tin* reading of the 
auHMulment, and it was n^ad by the clerk, as f(dlows: 

" 'Provided, that one-half the said sum shall be ap- 
proi)riat<Ml for trying:: nn^smeric experiments under the 
direction of the Secretary of \\w Treasury.' 

"Mr. S. Mason ro^e to a (luestion of ord(*r. He main- 
laincMl that ihe anuMidment was not hnnn fitlv, and that 
such amenduKMits \\ ere cahulated to injun* the charac- 
WY of tli(* lluuse. He appealiMl to tin* Chair to rule the 
amendment out of ord(*r. 

"The Chairman said it was not for him to judj;e of 
the motives of nuMuhers In ofTerin^ anu^ndments, and 
he could n.M, therefore, undertake to pronounce the 
amenduHMit not Uunn fiih\ Objections mi^ht be* raised 
to it on the ^^round that it was nnt suHiciently analo- 
gous in character to tin* bill und<*r considt*ration, but, 
in the opiniou of the Chair, it would re<juire a scientific 
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aualysis to deterniiue how far the ma<i;netism of mos- 
merism was analogous to that to be employed in the 
celegraph. (Laughter.) He therefore ruled the amend- 
ment in order. 

*'On taking the vote, the amendment was rejected — 
yeas 22, nays not counted. 

"The bill was then laid aside to be reported/' 

On February 23, on motion of Mr. Kennedy, the bill 
was taken up, and, under the operation of the i)revious 
question, passed — yeas 89, nays 83, a majority of only 
Bix. 

Still the bill had passed the House, and Morse began 
to see light ahead. He would not really believe in the 
turning of the tide, however, until the bill had passed 
Hie Senate, tc)o, whioJi it did on March 3, as described 
at the beginning of this paper. 

And now the •Inventor throw himself with energy 
into the task of constructing the line from Washington 
to Baltimore. It was decided to build it along 'he line 
of the railroad, and work was soon l)egun at the old 
Baltimore and ^Vashington station. 

IVofessor Leonard 1). (jale, Alfred Vail and Profess- 
or J. C. Fisher were appointed assistants. Mr. Vail 
was to perfect the instruments, and to purchase mate- 
rials. Professor Fischer was to attend to the insula- 
tion of the wires, and the placing them in leaden pipes, 
for the first plan was to bury the wires underground. 

Professor Gale was to superintend the work of con- 
struction, under the direction of Morse. Mr. Ezra Cor- 
nell, a very humble individual at that time, had invent- 
ed a sort of plow with which to lay the pipe containing 
the wires un<lergi*oiind, and he was given charge of this 
particular branch of the construction. 

Two-thinls of the appropriation had been ex|><'nde<l, 
^hen it was found that the i)lan of burying the wires 
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would never do. It was too expensive, and the loss of 
electricity by induction was so great even at a short 
distance, that it was apparent that unless other means 
of insulation were employed, the line would never work 
over the whole length. 

This was a terribly trying time to Morse and his 
associates. Many thought the inventor would utterly 
collapse. Should they abandon so much valuable work 
already done, or should they experiment with better 
means of insulation? 

At length Cornell cut the Gordian knot. One day in 
March, 1844, he received from Morse the order to stop 
the work until further experiments could be made, but 
to do so without letting the public suspect that the 
work so far done was practically a failure. Cornell, 
grasping the situation, stepiKMl up to the plow, caught 
hold of the handles, and sl^mting to the men: 

**IIuirah, boys; wt^ must lay another length of pipe 
befon* we <iuit,'' deftly managed to smash the machine 
against a rock. 

Now the win s must Ik* strung on poles, as it would 
take loo long to make another plow. Vail and Cornell 
both submitted plans for the insulatifm of the wires in 
fastening them to the polc^s. Ccn^neH's plan was adopt- 
*m1 on the advice of Trofc^ssor Joseph Henry, to whom 
Morse submitted both plans. 

The work w(Mit forwar<l more rapidly, and every ef- 
fort was made* to comph^te as much of the line as possi- 
ble* bcfoi'c tin* uHMMing of the National Whig Conven- 
tion in Hahiiiion^ to nominate candidates for the Pres- 
idenry aii<] \'ir(» IMesidcMicy. This was to be in the be- 
ginning of .May, 1S44. 

Mrssjigrs had b(»gun to be sent In^tween Morse and 
Viiil as the line* h*ngtln*nrd out. Som(»times the wires 
workiMl and som(*timrs i1h*v did not. Then there would 
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be much traveling back and forth on the cars to con- 
sult and remedy the difficulty. Eveiy day saw the line 
stretched out a little further, and every day the instru- 
ments were brought more nearly to perfection. When 
the convention met, the line had been completed for 
twenty-two miles from Washington. Everything was 
in readiness to practically test the usefulness of the 
invention. Morse was at the Washington end and Tail 
at the end toward Baltimore. The latter was to obtain 
the name of the nominee from the people on the first 
train bearing the news, and immediately transmit it 
to Washington. 

The conveiition assembled and Heniy Clay was nom- 
inated by acclamation. The news by means of the tel- 
egi*aph was all over Washington an hour before the 
train arrived, and those on the train who thought they 
would be the first to tell of Henry Clay's nomination 
found themselves the bearer of stale news. 

The convention then nominated Theodore Freling- 
huysen as Vice President, and again the baby tele- 
graph lisped the story, before its elder brother, the rail- 
way, could bring the news. 

The remainder of the line between Washington and 
Baltimore was soon after completed, and now came the 
day of triumph to the man whose sublime faith in the 
child of his brain had upheld him through all these 
many years. Ridiculed, pitie<l, calle<l a madman or a 
fool, at length his time had come. On the 24th of May, 
1844, Prof. Morse invited his friends to the Chamber of 
the Ignited States Supreme Coui*t, where his instru- 
ment was located. 

Many prominent people availed themselves of this 
invitation, and it is interesting to know that among 
the spectators was a young girl, Alice Key, daughter 
of the author of the Star Spanghnl Banner, Francis 
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Scott Key, and afterward well known and wiilely 
loved and resi)eeted as the wife of the Hon. (tcM^rjjje 
Pendh'ton. Mr. Vail was at the Baltimore terminus, 
in the Mount Clare station. Mindful of his promise to 
Miss Annie Ellsworth, made a year ago, Morse asked 
her to dictate the first message, and had not allowed 
any despatcli to be sent over the completed line until 
hers should have been transmitted. She had chosen 
a part of the 2^]d verse of the 23d chapter of Numbers, 
and the first words that flaslunl over the now completcnl 
line were the inspiring ones: '*What hath (lod 
wrought!" 

The message was received by Mr. Vail in Raltinioi^e 
and instantly repeated back to Washington, to the 
great astonisliment of the onlookers. 

The strip of paper on which the telegraphic charac- 
ters are printed was claimed by Governor Seymour, of 
Connecticut, then a member of the House, on the 
gi-ound that iliss Ellsworth was a native of Hartfonl. 
It is now preserved in the archives of the Hartford 
Museum or Athenaeum. 

I shall again quote from Mr. Prime: 

*'The congratuhitions of his friends followetl. He re- 
ceiv(Ml them with modesty, in perfect harmony with 
the simplicity of his cliaracter. Neither then nor at 
any subs(»quent p(*riod of his life did his language or 
manner indicate exultation. lie believed himself an 
instrum(»nt (Muployed by Heaven to achieve a great 
result, and having accomjdished it, he claimed simply 
to be tiu* original and only instrument by which that 
result had Ihmmi n^acluMl. Witli the same steadiness of 
purpose, t<*nacity and p'v*rs(*v(M*ance with which he had 
pursued the id(»a by whicli he was inspired in 1832, he 
adh(»rcd to his ( laim t(r the ])aternity of that idea, and 
to the merit of bringing it to a successful issue. De- 
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niiMl, ho asserted it; assailed, lie <lefeiided it. Throuiij^h 
loii«r years of controversy, discussion and litij«:ation he 
maintaiiuMl his ri«»:ht. K(iual)le alike in suee(»ss and 
diseonraj»enient, ealni in tin* midst of victories, and un- 
dismaytMl by the nunibtM*, the violence, and the power 
of those who sonj!:ht to di^prive him of the honor and 
tile Howard of his work, he manfully maintained his 
j^round until, by the^ verdict of the lii<::li(\st courts of 
his country and of acadtMuies of science, and the prac- 
tical adoption ami endorsement of his syst<Mii by his 
own and foreijj:n nations, those wires which were now 
speakinji: only forty miles, from Washington to Ralti- 
iiion*, were stre»tched over c(>ntin(»nts and under oceans* 
making a network to (Micompass and unite, in instan- 
taneous intercourse for business and enjoyment, all 
parts of the civilized world." 

After the flrst niessau^e had been sent, Morse and 
Vail talketl familiarly with each other over the wires, 
province to those present that the messages had not 
been previously agreed upon. 

Morse said, "Stop a few minutes." Vail replied, 
*'Yes.'- "Have you any news?'- "No." "Mr. Seaton's 
respe<*ts to you." "My respects to him." "What is 
your time?" "Nine o'clo(*k twenty-eight minutes." 
"What weather have you?" "(Moudy." "S(»parate 
your words more." "Oil your clockwork." "Buchanan 
stock said to be rising." "I have a great crowd at my 
window." '*Van Buren cannon in front with a fox-tail 
on it." 

These Iatti»r s(Mitenc(*s ref(»rred to tin* candidarcs who 
were to come bt^fore the National Democratic* Conven- 
tion which was tli(»n assembling in Baltimon». In this 
the infant tedegraph i)lay(Ml a n^ally important iiart. 

The convention was an exciting on(\ and it was then, 
if I mistake not, that the two-thirds rub* was tirst 
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adopted. Mr. Van Bureu, although the first choice of 
a majority, failed to receive two-thirds of th'e vote, and 
James K. Polk was finally nominated. 

This, of course, was reported to Washington by tel- 
egraph, but that was no longer a wonder. Mr. Van 
Buren's friend, Silas Wright, Senator from New York, 
was nominated for the Vice Presidency. lie happenecl 
to be in the Capitol at the time, and M()rs<» immediately 
♦sent him word of his nomination. The convention at 
Baltimore was astonished to receive only a few mo- 
ments after the nomination had been made a message 
trom Mr. Wriglit declining it. This was a little too 
much for the credulity of the politicians of that time, 
and the convention adjourned over to the following; 
day to find out if it really could b(* true. The commit- * 
tee appointed to go to Washington to ascertain the 
tinitli of the report returned confirming it in every par 
ticular, and the telegraph was now most gloriously 
advertised. 

Then tlie practical usefuluess of the invention wa? 
put to a further and most successful U^st. When thf 
convention reassembled in the morning and they found 
that Mr. Wriglit had indcM^d declined, a committee of 
confei'ence was appointed to communicate with him by 
telegraph and to endeavor to shake his determination. 
Xo one was allowed to approach the instruments ex- 
cept Wright in Washington and the committee in Bal- 
timore, and Morse and Vail officiating at either end. 
The committee urged Wright to witlulraw his refusal, 
ajid he explained why he had tlH>ught it best not to 
accept. They still urged, and he remained firm, and 
finally it was annoiiiued to the convention that 
Wright's decision was" inworabli-, and Dallas was 
nominated. Polk and Dallas weiv elected in Novem- 
ber of that year. 
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Of course, many amusing incidents occurred during 
t.he infancy of the now successful telegraph. All sorts 
<jf articles, from boots to bulldogs, were brought to the 
<jffice to be sent by telegraph. The majority of the 
«Jtories as related ai-e undoubtedly apocrj'phal, emana- 
tions from the brains of the paragraphers of those 
^iays, but the following as related by Mr. Morse is un- 
doubtedly true: 

*'A pretty little girl tripped into the Washington City 
^jftice and, after a great deal of hesitation and blushing, 
aisked how long it would *take to send to Haltimore?' 
The intert^sting appearance of the little questioner at- 
tracted Mr. Morse's attention, and he very blandly re- 
X)lied, 'One second.' 

'• 'Oh! how delightful, how delightful,' crit^l the little 
l>eauty, her eyi^ glistening with delight. *()ne second 
only — here, send this even quicker if you can.' and Mr. 
3Iorse fouml in his hand a neatly folded gilt-edged note, 
the very perfume and shain? of which told a volume of 
love. 

•• 'I cannot send this note,' said Mr. Morse, with some 
feeling; 4t is impossible.' 

" 'Oh! do, (/<>,' implored the distracted girl; 'William 
and I have had a quarrel, and I shall die if he don't 
know in a second that I forgive him — I know I shall.' 
"Mr. Morse still objecti^l to sending the note, when 
the fair one, brightening up, asked: 'You will then send 
me on, won't you?' 

'* *lVrhaps,' said one of the clerks, *it would take 
your breath away to travel forty miles in a second.' 

*''Oh! no it won't; no, it won't, if it carri(*s me to 
William. The cars in the morning go w .v/o/r. I <an't 
wait for them.' 

"Mr. Moi*se attempted to explain the method of con- 
veying messages along the wires, but after listening 
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iini)ari(*iitl\ for a fcnv nnnntcs the fair one (Tuiii]>le<l 
up tli(» note, thrust it intri her bosom, and h»ft the oflleo 
in <lis«;usr, savin*::: 

'' *It\s t(K) slow, and my heart will break before Will- 
iam knows ihat I for<»ive him; and yon are a enud man, 
.Mr. Morse, Hiat yon won't let me trav(d by tele«i:ra|>h 
lo s<»e my William/ " 

From now on th<* history of tin* tele*;:rai)h was not 
<*onlined to tin* short lim» between Washin*i:ton and 
Haltimort*, and could have no pla<M» in this pajier. 

The ^lorsi* Company offer<»d to s(dl the telefj^raph to 
the (lovernuHMit for $UM),(MK), but the Hon. Cavi* John- 
son, tluMi Postmaster (Jeneral, said in his report on 
The subject, ''That the opc^ration of the tele<j:raph be- 
tW(MMi Washin«::ton and Baltimore ha<l not satisfied him 
that, umh»r any rate of postajre that conhl be adopted, 
its r(*v(*nu(* could b(* made (Mpial to its expenditures." 

Tw<Mity-tiV(* y<'ars aft(*r r(*fusin<x to i^urchase the tel- 
e}::raph for $UM),(MM), it was propos4Ml by the (lovern- 
ment to parallel or buy the (»xistin<:: lines. But it was 
found that tin* cost of a m*w system would be $11,800,- 
000, and that the market value of the property of the 
existing tele«::raph companies was ifr)0,000,000. 

Washinj^ton aj^ain fiji:ur<*d promint^itly in the his- 
tory of tin* t(»l(»};raph, wh<»n on January »^0, 1854, the 
SupHMue Court of the FnitcMl Stat(*s didivered the fam- 
ous <hMision, that the Klecrro-Ma}i:n(»ti<- T(d(*<j:rap!i was 
the s(d<* and (»x<lusive inv<Mition <»f Samuel F. B. Morse. 
rhi(*f Justice Tam\v drlivcnMl ih(» decision, whicli was 
concurred in by Justices Daniel, Catron an<l McLean. 

And now the last sc<Mie w'i all was in tin* b(»«::inninjr of 
April, 1S72, when Morsr* lay dead in New York. lie 
tlied on April 2. In the* House* of K(*presentativ(»s Hon. 
S. S. Cox offered a con<-urn*n! n'solution, declarin*!: that 
Conjjress has Inward **with prtifound n»j;ret of tlie 
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^ loath of Professor Morso, whose (listin<»uish(Ml and va- 
i-ied abiliti(»s have contrihutcMl more than those of any 
«>Lher i>erson to the (hn^ehipnient and prop'ess of the 
l)ra(tical aris, and that his purity of private life, his 
loftiness of scientitie aims, and Iris resolute faith in the 
truti), render it hij;hly proper that the IJepresentatives 
-sind Senators slnmld soh^ninly testify to his worth and 
l^reatness."" 

Mr. Fernan(h) Wood, of New York City, gave a brief 
hist(n*y of the U^gishition under whieh Professor 
Morse's invention was i)raetically tested in this coun- 
try. Mr. \Vood was a member of the Twenty-seventh 
Conf^ress, and with pride he tohl how he had voted iu 
the aflirmative, and tliat he was the only livinjj; mem- 
ber of either House who had voted in favor of the bill. 

In the Senate, on motion of Hon. J. W. Patterson, of 
New Hampshire, a similar resolution was adopted. A 
committee, appointe<l by both Houses, was charged 
with making arrangements for a suitable service in 
memory of Morse. The Morse Memorial Association 
of the City of Washington combined with this commit- 
tee, and prt^parations were made for a solemn service 
in the hall of the House. This was held April 1(>. A 
crowded audience attemhMl. The Si>eaker of the House^ 
James (?. Blaine, preside<l, assisted by Vice President 
Colfax. The President and Cabinet, Judges of the Sii- 
pivme Court, together with the Governors of the States^ 
in person or by proxy, occupied seats on the inner semi- 
circle. Senattu's and Representatives occui)i(Ml the 
other seats on the Hoor. In front of the main gal- 
lery was an oil ])ainting of Professor Morse, and around 
the outer frame of the portrait was the legend, "What 
hath (fod wrought."' 

The cerenu)nies were oiM*ned with prayer by tin* !{<»v. 
Dr. Adams, of New York, ami then Speaker Blaine^ 
said: 
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''Less than thirty years ago a man of genius and 
learning was an earnest petitioner before Congress for 
a small pecuniary aid, that enabled him to test certain 
occult theories of science, which he had laboriously 
evolved. To-night the representatives of forty million 
people assemble in their legislative hall to do honmge 
to the name of *Morse/ (treat discoverers and invent- 
ors rarely live to witness the full development and per- 
fection of their mighty conceptions, but to him whose 
death we now nu)urn, and whose fame we celebrate, it 
was in (iod's good providence vouchsafed otherwise. 

''The little thread of wiiv placed as a timid exi>eri- 
ment between the National Capital and a neighboring 
>(!ity grew aiul lengthened and multiplied with almost 
the rai)idity of the eUn'tnc cuiTent that darted along 
its iron nerves, until, within his own lifetime, conti- 
nent was bound unto continent, hemisphere answered 
through ocean's depths unto hemisphere, and an en- 
< irded gh)be fla*shed forth his eulogy in the unmatchtMl 
elements of a grand achievement. Charged by the 
House of Hepresi^ntatives with the agiveable and hon- 
orable duty of presiding here, and of ann(mncing the 
various participants in the exercises of the evening, I 
M'elconu* to this hall those who join with us in this ex- 
pressive tribute to the memory and to the nu*rit of a 
j>rear man." 

The ex(»rcises were then conductcnl in the following 
order: 

K(»solutions by lion. C. C. Cox, M. I)., of Washington, 
1). C\ 

Addn^ss by Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hamp- 
*hiiv. 

A(hlr(»ss by lion. Fc^-iuuhIc) Wood, of New York. 

\'ocal music by th(» Choral Society of Washington. 

Address by Hon. Jas. A. (Jartiehl, of Ohio. 
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Address by Hon. S. S. Cox, of New York. 

Address by Hon. D. W. Voorhees, of Indiana. 

Address by Hon. N. P. Banks, of Massachusetts. 

Vocal music by the Choral Society of Washington. 

Benediction by tlie Kev. Dr. Wlieeler, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. ' i 

''Telegraphic messages came in and were read by 
Cyrus W. Field, sent the same day from Europe, Asia 
and Africa to America, paying funeral tributes to the 
memory of the nuin whose genius and skill had brought 
these four quarters of thi? globe into daily intercourse. 

**From the British Provinces on the north, from Cali- 
fornia and the farthest south and east, similar mes- 
sages came, so that the whole cvilized world was actu- 
ally represente<l, and in spirit was present at these me- 
morial s(»rvices in the Capitol at WasJiington." — S. I. 
l*rime. 

The struggles, the heartburnings were all over. The 
active, indomitable spirit was at rest. The relentless 
tongues of detractors and calumniators, which had fol- 
lowed him to his very deathbed, yes, and would not 
even let him ivst after he was in his grave, as I know 
too well, were silen(»ed now. 

In the very halls where once he had been jtH*red and 
his pretensions turned into ridicule, his genius was- 
receiving a glorious vindication. 

Washington had laughed at him, and now all Wash- 
ington wept. 



TIIK riM:SIl)KNTIAl. JOIKXEV, IX 1800, FKOXI 
THE OI.l) TO THE NEW SEAT OF GOVEKX- 
MENT. . 



By Iluoh T. Ta^^-art. 



K(»a(l bi»f(>n^ the* Society, F(4)riiary (5, 1891). 



Tlio n^noval of tlio ix^'snuiik^I and olTecls of the Oov- 
<*riinuMir of I ho riiitiMl States from the rity of IMiiladol- 
phia to tlir city of Wasliinj^ton, incident to tlio clianjxo 
from its tt^mporary to its pcrmanout seat, in the year 
1800, siHMns to have attractiMl bnt little pnblie atten- 
tion an<l to have (excited bnt little pnblie inteivst; even 
the IMiiladelphia newspapers of the day make seareely 
more than passing* mention of the import^int event, in 
any of its phastss i^\eept sneh as had a diivet relatimi 
to, or j»:r(nv innnediately ont of, the movements of the 
IMesident himself on his jonrn<\v from the old Tapital 
on the I)(»la\var(» to the m^w one on the Potomae. 

This indillVrenei^ may b(» aeeonnted for in scmie de- 
ji:re(* by tin* faet that the Oovernmeut was then 
very yonnj;*, beings: only in the twelfth year of its exist- 
enns its otVuials not nnnu»rons, and its personal estate 
in thi^ forn\ of ofliet^ fnrnitnn^ and other belon^inf^H 
of th<» varions departnuMits neither so larj^e nor luxu- 
rious as to impress tin* b(»hohler, and give rise to ex- 
trava;^ant ideas of tin* extent of its riehes; but it was 
mort* especially dues no doubt, to tin* faet that the pub- 
lie mind had b(MMi prepared for the change by the act 
of July Iti, 17t)0, passe<l by the First (^)ngress under 
tin* (\)nsiitution, which convtMucl at the city of New 
York on March 4, 17S0, and the seccmd session of whieh 
tiM'minatiMl on August 1L\ 1700, at that city. 

180 
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TiH'USurv stateiiHMits IssikmI early in tin* year ISOO 
show that from its be«»iimin^ in March, 17S1), to Dch-cmii- 
lK*r 31, 171M), a iK^ricxl of nearly eleviMi y(»ars, the (Mitire 
receipts of the (ioverniiuMit from all sourci^s amountcHl 
to $77,4()7,772.35 only; and that its (»xi)tMulitures diirin}:: 
the same jx^riod amonnted to f75,()ir>,4(l(>.*i:5, a snm 
which the mnnicipal outlay of the city ol New York 
for the single year of 181)S (*xc(*(m1s by upward of two 
an<l one-half millions of dollars. The mod(»sty of the 
establishment then maintaininl, as companMl with that 
of our day, iir strikin<»ly illustrated by the fact that the 
annual outlay for municipal jjurposi^s of tlu* local <j:ov- 
ernmeut provided for the District of Columbia, by its 
^•paternal but irresponsible sovereign," the National 
Legislatuiv, is but little less than the avera<::(» annual 
outlay of the National <iovernnu*nt for th(» piM-icxl cov- 
ered by tlie Treasury statements refernnl to; and by the 
further fact that the entire receipts and expenditures of 
the National Government for the tii-st eleven yi^ars of 
its existence were larj;ely excec^led by those of the sin- 
gle year 1851), and are about e<|ual to the* averaj^c* for 
two nxmths at the present time. 

The city of Wa»shinj»ton, which was <lestined to be- 
come the future Capital, had no existcMice when the act 
of July 1^), 17!)0, was passed, and iilthou<;h the creation 
of tlie District of Columbia as a <i:<M)j^raphical subdi- 
vision on the map of the United States was in terms 
provided for by that act, the origin of tin* city is only 
traceable to it as the necessary r(\sult of a situation 
which the act created. 

The act is entitled '^\n act for c^stablishiu}^ the t(Mn- 
porary and permanent seat of the (lovernnuMit of the 
United States," and it providiMl that th<» next session 
of Congress, that is to say, the third S4*ssion of tlM» First 
Congress, should be held at the city of IMiiladidphia, 
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and that all the offices attached to the seat of Govern- 
ment should be removed from New York to Phihidel- 
phia prior to the first Monday in December, 171)0; and 
that they should remain in l*hiladelphia until the first 
Monday in December, 1800, at which latter date they 
should be removed to a district of territory on the Po- 
tomac to be located by the PiH^sident, at such place as 
he might select, between the mouths of the Eastern 
Branch and the Conogochegue. The latter stream has 
its origin in Pennsylvania, Hows through Washington 
county, Maryland, and empties into the Potomac at 
Williamsport, in the latter State, at a point disrtaut 
about sixty-five miles in a direct line and about one 
hundred miles by the meanders of the river from the 
mouth of the Eastern Branch. Such District when so 
located was declared by the act to be accepted "for the 
permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States." 

Ciood and sufficient reasons, founde<l in awkward 
and unpleasant experiences in previous essays at a 
Federal Government for the States, with which many 
of the members of the convention which framed the 
Constitution, had been connected, led them to insert 
in that instrument a clause giving Congress the power 
"to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever over such District, not exceeding ten miles square, 
as may by the cession of particular States and the ac- 
i-epianre of Congress, bei-ome the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the I'nirtMl States:" and the act of 1790 was 
pa.^sid for the purpo'se of carrying this constitutional 
provisi<»n into efTcit, 

Prt'>idtMU Washington issmil his proclamation on 
.Tannary 'J4, ITtU, in which, after n^nting this act of 
i'onpnss, and rcrtain legislation of Maryland and Vip- 
gin;a. providing for lUo cession of portions of thejr re- 
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spective territories to the United States, pursuant to 
the above mentioned clause of the Constitution, 
he declares and makes known, by virtue of the 
powers confided in him, and **after weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the several sit- 
uations," that the location "of (me part of the 
said District of ten miles square, shall be found 
by running four lines of experiment in the following 
manner, that is fo say: running from the court lumse of 
Alexandria, in Virginia, ducKouthwest half a mile, and 
thence a due southeast course which shall stnke Hunt- 
ing Creek, to fix the beginning of the said four lines of 
exi>eriment;" and from the point thus ascertained run- 
ning the first line due northwest ten miles; thence the 
second line into Maryland due northeast ten miles; 
thence the third line due southeast ten miles; and 
thence the fourth line due southwest ten miles to the 
beginning on Hunting Ci*eek, and that all that portion 
of the space within the said four lines, lying in Mary- 
land and Virginia, "above a line to run from the point 
of land forming the upper cape of the mouth of the 
Ka«tem Branch due southwest, and no more, shall 
form part of the said District." 

In a letter dated the same day, he states that he had 
thus defined only a part of the District, as he "thought 
it important that Congress should have an opportunity 
of considering whetlier, by an amendatory law, they 
would authorize the location of the residence at the 
lower end of tlie present location, so as to comprehend 
the Eastern Branch itself and some of the country on 
tbe lower side in the State of Maryland, and the town 
of Alexandria, in Virginia." 

On March 3, 1791, Congivss passed an amendatory 
act giving permission for the proposed extension, and 
thereupon and on March 30, 1791, the President issued 
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another proelamatiou, by which the whole space in- 
cluded within the four lines of experiment was declared 
to be the District accepted. 

It embraced the territory included within the pres- 
ent limits of the District of rolumbia, which was com- 
posed of parts of the counties of Montgomery and 
Prince Cieor^e in the State of Maryland, and of the 
part of Fairfax county in Virj^inia which is now known 
as Alexandria county in that State. • 

Thus was the District of Columbia ushered into ex- 
istenc(% and it is to b(* observed that it is the District 
itself, and not the cities only which then- existinl or 
might thereafter exist within it, which was to Ik* *'tlie 
pennan(»nt seat of (iovi»rnment.'" 

The portion of \'irginia which was included within 
the District was reiroci*ded to that State by Congress 
in 1S4(>. The passag(* of the act of ivtrocession was 
strongly opi)osed, and it may b(» here remarked that 
good lawyiMs in and out of Congress then and since 
havi* doubtfd its le^gal sutliciency; but be the matter 
of law as it may, th(* exp(M-iences of recent years have 
ileiiionstiand the wisdom of President Washington in 
plaring ImiiIi shores of the river Potomac under Fed- 
eral control, and tin* folly of ihv step by which it was 
relimi'iishfd as to tin* om* on the Virginia side. The 
imi't*raiivc uer<*s<iiy of a rrstoiation to. the United 
Stat«'s, in [Mil at hsist, of tin* former territory of the 
Di^iri*t aloug the N'irginia short* becomes every day 
mon* manifi'si, and must inevitably ivsult s^)oner op 
later in an rlTori to stM-urr it. 

rin* art of IT'.M) did inu in itrms eonfer upon the 
Pn^sidiui aiitlhiviiy to lay out and found a citv within 
the t(4Tii«»ry u^ be huatiMl and atn-fptrd according to 
its provisions; it simply proviilrtl for the appointment 
bv him of iiiree commissioinrs ami ilcrlaicil that: 
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"Till- sail! coniinisisionors, or any two of them, shall 
have power to purehase or aeec^pt sueh quantity of land 
on the t'iiaivin sidv of the river within the said District 
as the President shall deem proper for the use of the 
United States; and aecordinj; to such plans as the Pres- 
id»*n( sliall approve, the said eommissioners, or any two 
of them, shall, prior to the first ilonday in December 
in the year 1800, provide suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of Congi*ess and the President and for 
the public officers of the Government of the Tnited 
States." 

The act made no appropriation for the ac<iuisition 
of laud or the erection of the public buildings, but 
autiiorized the President to accept grants of money, 
and to apply the same to defraying the cost of the erec- 
tion of the buildings and of acipiiring the land should 
the latter not be donated. 

Nevertheless, it must have been obvious to Congress 
that the erection of the public buildings necessarily in- 
volved the growth and development of a city around 
rhcm; and it being manifest to all that the great public 
purpow^s of the act would be best subserved by keeping 
that city within the public control, and by subonlinat- 
ing the situation to liie great(*st practicable extent to 
the pecuniary advantage* of ihe (lovenunent, tin* Presi- 
dent and his advisers concluded that authority for the 
Ktt*ps subse(|uently taken by him in founding the city 
might proptTly be im))li(Ml from the act. 

Mr. Jefferson, then the S(*cr(»tary of State, in com- 
nuenting upon the *'r(\sid(Mice act,'' wrot4»: 

'*The portion *such quantity of land as the Pn^sident 
^shall dcH*m proper for the Tnite^l States' is vagu<». It 
*:]iiay therefore be exttMichMl to the acc(*ptance an<l pur- 
^~ base of laud enough for the town; and I have no (h)ubt 
i t is the wish an<l perhaps (*xiK»ctation in that case, it 
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will be laid uiit in lots and streets/' ami that '*The I Ms 
iritt beiu^i: dt-rtiied and the roqiiisite quautity of laod 
RpL'ured, tile next 8(ep imist be to fix upon the site t(ilS 
the public buihUniT?^; afid to provide for the establisli 
iiieut iH' eiihtrgeiiieiit of a town within tlie IMstriet, us 
110 sperial aiiUiority in given for the latrer purpose, the 
consent of the proprietors will be ueceisBarv/' 

The art ol 1790, however, provided that the opera-] 
lion of the LawK uf the Htate over the territory ceded 
by it should not be afTected by sueli cession until CouJ 
gress should by law otherwUe provide^ and whatever 
iijsutliciency there was in the ^raiit i\i power to the 
I'l-esident by said act in regard to the founding of 
city was remedied by the legislation c»f thi* State 
Jlaryland. 

!lnw the President ??ueiiH'dt"d in etfectin*^ arrange*" 
meats of u kiad highly advantageous to tin* United 
States^ with, the owners of the land itirludeil within thf 
limits of the city, and by which the United States be 
eanip the owners in fee simple of the streets of the city/ 
and of otie-iialf of all rlie tuts in it available for private^ 
buildiugK, m a story with which the Society is fandlfi 
through pai>em which have been heretofore read be- 
fort* it. 

The conjuiissioners* spent about one million dollars 
in the effort to provide buildings for the acctuumoda* 
lion of the (loveriiment. 

In his spi^ech to the tivo Houses of Congreis^ on De- 
t:einl>er 3, lTi>t>, President Ailama said: 

"The act of Congress relative to tJie seat of Govern- 
inenl of the I'nittHl States iTMiniring that on the finnt 
3Ionday ia December it should be transferred from , 
rhiladelphia to the District chosen for it^ permaacat^l 
seat, it is proper for me to inform you, that the eoni* 
niissioners appointed to provide suitable buildings for 
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tlie accommodation of Conj2Tess and of the President 
and of the public offices of the Government have made 
11 rt'port of the state of the buildings designed for these 
l»urposes in the city of Washington, from which they 
conclude that the removal of the Government to that 
place at the time require<l will be practicable and sat- 
isfactory. Their rep(»rt will be laid before you/' 

On April 24, 1800, Congress i)assed an act which 
authorized the President to direct the removal of the 
otlices belonging to the Executive I departments to **the 
Oily of Washington," at any time, in his discretion, 
iifter its adjournment and before the time theretofore 
tixed by law for such removal; by an act passed on May 
K{, 1800, Congress provided that its next session should 
be held at the City of Washington, in the District of 
"olumbia, and that said session sh(mld comnuMice on 
he third Mcmday of November, 1800, which was the 
17th day of the month, and on the following day it 
idjourned. 

These act^s necessarily involved the removal of such 
i»flices to the permanent seat at a sonunvhat earlier 
Jate than that provid(»d for in the act of July 1(>, ITJ^O. 
by which it had been fixed for the first Monday in De- 
cember, whicli was the first day of the month. 

President Adams issued an order, on May 15, 1800, 
for the removal to begin, and which reM|uired that it 
should be compl(Me<l with all practicable s|HM»d and **in 
Bu<h maiiiipr that tlu^ public ofti<*es may be opiMu^l in 
the City of Washington for the d(*spat<h of public busi- 
n(\ss by {\\v loth of Jun(*;" be remainiMl in IMiiladidphia 
until the iiinviMiKMit was wc^ll und(»r way, and (Ui May 
27, Icfi thai city for the rity of Washington, acc()mpa- 
nied by his s(Mn*tary, Mr. NN'illiam Smith Shaw, who 
was a nci»ht'W of Mis. Adams. 

The Prcsi<](Mit had tin* choi<(» of two rout(*s for his 
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journey, one by waj of Wilmington, in Delaware, and 
I^altiniore and Bladensburgh, in Maryland, and the 
other by way of Lancaster and York, in Pennsylvania, 
and Frederick and Montgomery Court House (Rock- 
ville), in ^hiryland, and Georgetown in the FediMal 
District; he choj^e the latter, and that in doing so he 
was not actuated solely by the consideration of better 
roads is evident, for when he left Washington subse- 
quently, in the month of June f(U* a visit to his home at 
liraintree, in ilassachusetts, he traveled by way of Bal- 
timor(^, Wilmington and Philadelphia. In view of the 
fact that a Pivsidential campaign was then in prog- 
ress, and that he was a ( andidate for re-elei*tion, it is 
probable that political considerations exerted some in- 
fluence on his movements; at all events, it is clear that 
he performed, whether designedly or not, the feat 
which, in the vernacular of modern political discussion, 
would be dcMiominated ''swinging around the circle." 

The distances (by the country roads, the only high- 
ways then available) between the principal points in 
the President's jcmrney were as follows: 

Philadelphia to Lancaster 69 miles. 

Lancaster to York 24 miles. 

York to FriHha-ick 60 miles. 

Frederick to Georgetown 45 miles. 

Total 198 miles. 

He was in the sixty-tifth year of his age, and includ- 
ing May 27, th<^ day of his departure from Philadel- 
phia, and •liiu(^ »^, the day of his arrival at Georgetown, 
lie was eigli: days on \\w road, which indicates that the 
joni*iit»v was mad(» by easy stag(\s; trav(ding in his own 
carri;ig(^ lu» couhl rtsidily and with litth^ fatigue cover 
an av(Tag(* of twenty-tivi* miles ihm* day, which gave 
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bim the opportunity of spending the seven intervening 
nights at places of rest. 

If tliese inferences as to his manner of traveling are 
well foundinl, as they would seem to Ik* under the cir- 
cumstances, the President si>ent thetii-st night of his 
journey at howningstown, a village midwfiy between 
l^hiladelphia and Lancaster, and the second night of 
it at Lancaster. 

Xotwithsian<ling I have* been unable to tiud, al- 
though <liligc»ntly sought, any account whatever of a 
demonstration, public or private, in his honor during 
this stage of his journey, or even mention of his pres- 
enc(» at Lancaster, it is wholly improbable that he was 
IHM'initted to pass unnoticed. Lancaster was then the 
capital of the State of I'ennsylvania, and the largest 
inland town in the Union; a heated campaign was in 
progivss, which was to determine whether he was to 
succeed himself in the Presidential office, or be suc- 
ceeded by his political rival, Mr. Jefferson, and mem- 
Ihts of the Federalist party, of which Mr. Adams was 
the candidate, were numerous in Lancaster county; in 
fact, Mr. Adams in res]>ons(* to the address i)resent(Hl 
to him at York, his next stopping place, gratefully ac- 
knowledges courtesies extended to him by the peoi)le 
of Lancaster and York counties. 

On Thurs<Iay, May 21), the President arriv(Ml at York, 
Pennsylvania, where he was (*ordially rec(»ivcMl. On 
Hearing this place he was m(»t by a body of cavalry 
under the comnuuid of Li<Mit(M)ant Fish(»r, an<l a com- 
pany of light infantry und(»r the eommand of Captain 
(iossler, by whom h<* was escort<Ml to the town, the* in- 
habitants sijiiializing his (Mitry by th(» ringing of Indls 
and other <l( monstrations of respiMt. 

He spent ilu* night Ikmu*, and on tin* foll<»wiiig morn- 
ing the town of!5<(»rs, a<*conipaiii<Ml by a numb«»r of <iti- 
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zens, waited upon him and presented him with an 
address couched in the following terms: 

^*To His Exrellency, John Adams, 

"President of the United States. 
^^Sir: 

^'The corporation and inhabitants of the Borough of 
York, beg leave to express the pleasure they feel upon 
the arrival of th(» Chief Magistrate of the Uni(m. Your 
presence sirongly renc^ws in our grateful remem- 
brances your many faithful and important public serv- 
ices; and while we are gratitied at beholding you 
amongst us, pt^rmit us to express our grateful feelings 
4XcittHl by a justly appreciating sense of those virtues, 
that patriotism and int(»grity which has rendered y<m 
i\ most distinguished bU'ssing and benefactor to your 
'ountry. 

**As your past life has bet»n so successfully devoted 
to ilu» s(Mvi(M* of the Ani(*rican people, it is <mr fondest 
liopi* that lli*av(*n may long continue it, to add still 
mon* t(» tli(» Iiappiness and r«»spcctability of that Ke- 
public which yon hav(* b«*cn so greatly instrumental in 
rearing. A< rcpt our warnic^st wishes for your personal 
wiMfare an<l snf(* return. 

JOHN i:i)IE, 
**(1iief Burgess." 

The* Pres'hient i-es|HHMhMJ as f<jjlows: 

**To tlie rorjMnalion and Inliabitanis of tin* Borough 

of York. 
•'Fi'llow riti/en<: 

*'I n'ceiv.' with nnnli sadsfaeiion this fiiiMidly ad- 
fln^ss. In levisilin^ the giM*ar ronniies of Lancaster 
and York, alter an inHTval of t Iumm- and t wi-nty years, 
I have not only r(M-eive<l ;ireai ph*asur<* from tin* civili- 
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ties of the people, which have my graterul ackiiowi- 
edjj:iiieiits, but a much hig-her delight from the various 
evidences of their happiness and prosperity. 

•*The multiplication of the inhabitants, the increase 
of buildings for utility, convenience and ornament, and 
the extensive improvements of the soil have every- 
whei-e given to the appearances around us a polish in 
some measure resembling that of countries where art, 
skill and industry have bec*n exhausted in giving the 
highest finishings to the cultivation of the lands for 
many hundred years. 

"In return for your kind wishes I pray for the con- 
firmation and extension to you ami your posterity of 
every blessing you enjoy. 

"JOHN ADAMS.'' 

Shortly afterward he prociH^led on his journey, (es- 
corted for some distance beyond the town by the mili- 
tary corps which had met him on his arrival. 

The town of Fivderick, in Maryland, was reached in 
the evening of Saturday, ilay 31, and here also his 
reception was esi>ecially friendly, the greatest respect 
being shown him by the citizens. He was met near the 
Monoca<-y River, about three miles from the town, by 
the FrtMlerick (bounty troop of hors<», headed by Doctor 
Tyler, candidate for Presidential eh^tor on the ticket 
of the party opposed to that of Adams, and by Captain 
lirothers' <*ompany of infantry, b(»longing to the provi- 
sional army, by whom he was escorted to the town. 

Whether a complimentary addr(*ss fornuMl pan of 
the demonstrations of r(*sp(*ct at FnMl(»ri<k I have* not 
b(^n able to ascertain. Il<' remaintMl tluMi* over night, 
and the next day IxMiig Sunday he atttMided n^ligions 
services at the Lutheran (Mninh, conducted by tln» 
Rev. Samuel Knox. A chronicler of tin* eviMit states 
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that the text was from Matthew v, 9: "Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
(fod;" that the text and the sermon were especially 
suitabh^ to the occasion, a ne<::otiation beiu«>; then pend- 
ing;- with France, and that "The happiness and advan- 
ta<::es of i)eace wen* b(»autifully portrayed and con- 
trasted with the misery and destniction of war — the 
curse of any nation." 

The next obj(*ctiv(» jioint was (i<*or«»etown, in the 
F(M]eral District, and n(»ar which the journey was to 
end. 

Th(» citizens of this place* having learned of the <le- 
partur(» of th(* PresickMit from Philadelphia f(>r the per- 
mant»nt s(»at of <rovernm(»nt, held a meeting; at Charles 
Mcliauiihliirs V\\\ TavcMii, on May .SI, at which Fran- 
cis I)<»akins prc^sidi^l as chairman. 

The uhhM inj> r(»solvtMl unanimously — 

"That an address on the part of this towMi be pre- 
scMitcd to th(» l*r(»sid(»nt of the Unitcnl States upon his 
arrival Iumh*, wc^lcominj:: him to the banks of the Poto- 
mak, and (»x])r(»ssinj>: tlu^ hi^h ivspect entertained by 
the citizens for his character, and their {gratitude for 
his hij;h and distin«>uis^hed servicers to th^ country; and 
that rriah ForiH^st, Janu^s M. Lin^an and William 
Hammond l)ors(\v be a commit t(»e to prepaid and pre- 
sent such ail address/- 

Th(^ Pr(»sid(Mit arrivcMl at the boundary line of the 
District on Tuesday, .Turn* W^ and he was there met by 
a lar^i^ number of citizt^is on horseback and escorted 
to the ruiou Tavern. The military of the city of Wash- 
in^'tou and tlu* mariu<'s thiM'c^ s'tationcnl manifested 
their resp(M( by sixte(Mi dischar^(*s of musketry and 
artillery. 

(icuei-als Forrest and IJu^iau and Mr. Dorsey, the 
committei* ai)pointtMl at tlu* meeting of May 31, pre- 
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sented him on behalf of the citis^ens of the town with 

the following address: 

**Sir: 

^'Whether we regard' your signal services in the hour 
of our country's difficulty, or j^our diplomatic exertions 
in the conclusion of peace, when national rights of the 
highest import were put in peril — whetlier we view 
your firmness in repelling foi-eign aggr(»s«ion, or your 
sincerity in the pursuit of peace, when compatible with 
honor, we find abundant cause for a<lmiration and 
should commit violence to our feelings weiv we to sup- 
press the emotions of resi>ect and affection which your 
presence excites. 

'*In every situation to which you have been called by 
the public voice, we recognize with delight your un- 
varying devotion to the public good conspicuously 
manifested in your discharge of the duties of the high 
station you now fill. 

*'The sublime policy which pursues as its chief end 
the restoration of peace abroad, and the cultivation of 
Americanism at home, sheds new luster on your well- 
earned fame, and cannot but draw forth the veneration 
and gratitude of all your fellow citizens who love their 
country (mly. Persevere in your virtuous and wise 
cours(% and our Union will become perpt^tual, and our- 
selves strong from mutual confidence and affection. 
Liberty and order will long gladden our land and no 
rude invader will dan* ap|)r()a(»h our shores. Youi'self 
sharing in the general felicity, to the jjreservation of 
which your cjuv an<l toil chielly contribute, will like 
your august and n^'eriHl predtu-essor enjoy tlii^ most 
pn'cious reward which freemen ciui bt»stow, tlu» lasting 
attachment of a grateful and hai)i)y p<M»ple." 

To this glowing cMilogy of his patriotism ami public 
services the Pr(»sid(Mit n^turiKMl a mo(h*st r(*ply on the 
next day, which was as follows: 
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**To tJie Citizens of Georgetown on the Potoniak: 

**Gentlemen: I receive with much esteem, affeetiou 
-and gratitude this obliging a(hlress. The approbation 
jou have tlie goodness to express is both a reward an<l 
an encouragement. I congratulate you, gentlemen, on 
the translation of the Government to the city so near 
j'ou. As the country between the former seat and the 
present is beautiful and fertile in a high degree, 1 hop<* 
xkW the reluctance which remained against the change 
will soon be renu)ved, and that the virtues and talents 
of the Tnited States may here be displayed forever, for 
the pivserv.ition and protection of our country. 

*M01IN ADAMS. 

'-rnion Tavern, (ieorg(»town, June 4, 1800." 

On June 5, the President made his entry into the city 
of WashinjLiton and proc(MMl(Ml to Tunnicliff's Hotel, 
where \w rcMunintMl until the n^uoval of the executive 
ottic(»s of tip* (lovtMiimeut to the city had been fully 
consumniattMi. On the night of the (>th he attended a 
ban(|U(*t given by tin* citiz<Mis of (i4M>rgetown at Mc- 
Laughlin's City TavtM-n **as a t(»stimony of their resiH*et 
for his ottic(», gratitude* for his numerous and important 
public st4vic(*s and vciH*rati(in for his eminent talents 
and virt n(»s." 

Tlu» C'entincl of Liberty, the (i(*orgetown newspaper 
of till* day, siato that a nnnuM-ous comi)any sat down 
to tluMlinner, that sevent(MMi regular and two vcdunteer 
(oasts were drunk, and *Mhat the utmost harnumy an<l 
conviviality prevaile*!;" if ilM»ie was on tin* part of 
those assembled to do honor to the PresidtMit, but a 
moderati* indulgen<e, in (he ras<* of eaih toast, in the 
liquors useil i\\\ such oicasious in tln»se early days, it 
is iloubtful, from the numerous re|»etiiions whirh were 
nect^ssarv, wluMlier any one of those* individuals found 
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liiiiiHelf ultimately in what (^^oiivernenr Moms in one 
of his letters to Alexander Hamilton humorously ad- 
verts to as rhe awkward situation of the man who eon- 
tinues sober after the rest of the company are drunk. 
The toasts at the (Georgetown dinner were: 

1. ^*The United States." 

2. ''Public (iratitude — May it ever be the reward of 
the firm and distinguished patriot/' 

3. ''Congress — May there be no competition among 
thi^ member.^, ex(»ept that which will prompt them how 
they shall best promote the prosperity of their coun- 
try." 

4. "The State of Maryland." 

5. "The State of Massachusetts — Our elder sister in 
the cause of freedom — May she continue to be the- 
nurse of Patriots and Heroes." 

(>. "The City of Waushington — May the virtues and 
talents of tlie United States be there forever displayed 
for the preservation and protection of our country." 

This sentiment was taken from the President's reply 
to the greeting given him on behalf of tiie town wlien 
lie first enteit'd it. 

7. "The memory of our late departed friend, (leorge- 
Wai^hington — May tlie citizens of America ever keep 
in view his last political advice." 

8. "May the spirit that achieved our independence 
watch over and perpetuate our present Constitution 
and Government of the United States." 

9. "The Rights of lIosi)itality — May they exclusively 
be conferred on the virtuous stranger who visits our 
country with lionest intentions." 

10. To all nations at war, penice, and to all nations at 
peace, prosperity." 

11. "Our treati(»s with foreign powei's — May th(\v he- 
observed with ^ood faith and vindicated with firm- 
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12. ^'Public Spirit — While it rouses us against for- 
eign hostility, may it secure us agaiust foreign in- 
trigue." 

13. '*The Iriuniph of religion and order over infidel- 
ity and confusion.'' 

14. *^The Xavy and the Army of the United States." 

15. **May the zeal, promptitude and discipline of the 
militia supc^rsede if postsibh* the necessity of regulars." 

IG. "The AgTiculture, Commerce and Manufactures 
of the United States." 

17. '*The fair daughtei*s of America — May tlieir 
smih^s excite dcnnls of worth and reward them." 

l\y the President: ''Cieorgetown — May its prosperity 
equal the ardent enterprise of its inhabitants, and the 
felicity of their situation." 

After the President retired: *Mohn Adams — The 
early, the uniform, the steady and unshaken friend of 
Jhis country." 

This dinner was the last act in (leorgetown's wel- 
come. 

IM'ior to th(» appearance of the President in the city 
of Wash'ingJon, a meeting was held by its citizens and 
a committee appoint(Ml to prepare and present him 
with an address of congratulation and welcome. 
Shorly after his arrival at Tuunicliif's Hotel on June 5, 
he was escorted to the ChambcT of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ar th(^ Uapitol, where Mr. Tristram Dalton, 
who was one of the Commissioners of the city, appoint- 
ed und(M* th(» Act of 1790, jin^sented him, on behalf of 
the citiz(MKs, with the following address: 

''To tlu^ President of the United States: 

*'}Sir: Till* inhabitants of thi^ city of Washington re- 
joice in th(» ojiportunity which your presence this day 
4iffords tluMu of paying to you their unfeigned respect, 
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and of giving yon a welcome to the city, which by the 
acts of the Union has become the metropolis of the 
United States. We have long anticipated this day. 
We consider this yonr first visit to Colnmbia as a high 
gratification, and look forward with satisfaction to the 
period when we shall behold you, sir, opening the Uon- 
gn*ss in this edifice, the Capitol of our country. We 
cannot be insensible to the blessings which Providence 
has been pleased to bestow, in a particular manner, on 
this situation; in the enjoyment of which we have the 
felicity of knowing that our Government is on the point 
of participating. 

'•In offering our congratulations on your arrival we 
join in wishes that you may spend among us the even- 
ing of a long, as you have siKMit in other places the 
morning of a useful and honorable, life. 

"^City of Washington, June 5, 1800.'- 

The President's answer was as follows: 

**To the inhabitants of the City of Washington: 

**Fellow Citizens: I receive with pleasure, in this ad- 
dress, yonr friendly welcome to the city, and particu- 
larly this phice. I congi'atulate you on the blessings 
which Providence has bcH^n pleased to bestow in a par- 
ticular manner, on this situation, and especially on ita 
destination to be the permanent seat of government. 
May the futui*e councils of this august temple be for- 
ever governed by truth and liberty, friendship, virtue 
and faith, which as they are thems<dves the chief good 
and principal blessings of human nature, can never 
fail to insure the Union, safety, prosperity and glory of 
America. 

* JOIIX ADAMS. 
H:'ity of Washington, 

*'At the Capitol, June* 5, ISOO." 
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Tliese exercises constituted the first procecnlin^s of 
a public nature whicli took place in the Capitol build- 
in y;. 

Th(» ciHz(*ns of Wa»hin}::tx)n apparently spared the 
1^r(»si(lent, much to his {^'i^tification no doubt under 
the circumstances, the ordeal of another complimen- 
tary dinner, and on June Ki, after ten days of rest, he 
started for Mt. Venion to pay his re8i>ects to the widow 
of (teni^ral Washinj^ton, who had die<l on Saturday, 
December 14, of the piwious year. He was escorted 
into Alexandria accordin^j: to one account of the affair 
by a troop of cavalry, and was received by the citizens 
*'with a conlialty and respect which they had hitherto 
btHMi accustomed to pay a \Vashinj::ton," and aecepte<l 
an invitation which was extended to him to partake of 
a public dinner upon his return from Mt. Vernon. On 
the followinjj: Wednesday he was es<*orted to the city 
by Captain Dick's and Captain Simpson's Troop of Cav- 
alry, who had met him a short distance beyond its lim- 
its. On his entrance he was saluttnl by the uniformed 
companies of the 10t»th Re<::iment, Captain SininiS' 
Company of Silver Grays, and twelve little boys, who 
had fornunl a noticeable part of the procession on the 
ctdebrati(ui of Washinj::ton's IHrthday on February 22; 
the military were drawn up between Washington and 
Fairfax strt*ets, and after the President had passed the 
line in review, sixttvn rounds were fired from two field 
pitHt^s phu cd (Ui the flanks of the n*jriment. The regi- 
ment was then wlnHdi*<l by sections and man^hed down 
Kin*; stiiH»t :nul adjoining: S4piares and again formed 
a line op]»o'sitc Oadsby's Hotel, where* in the view of 
{\\v Pn»sideiit, they tired sixteen nuinds and were dia- 
miss«Nl; ilu» uttirei-s and citizens wert* then introdoeed 
and paid tle*ir n^spects to the Thief Magistrate of their 
coiuiuon ri>u!itrv." 
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Between one and two o'clock the l*resident was pre- 
sented by William Fitzliugh, Esq., on behalf of the 
citizens of Alexandria with the following address: 

*'Address to John Adams, 

**l*resident of the United States: 

"Sir: The citizens, of Alexandria see among them 
with sincere joy their revei'ed President. His presence 
brings to their view tiie constancy and ability with 
which he labored in Ihe Vineyard of Liberty, when de- 
votion to its cause was surrounded with the gibbet and 
the halter. 

*'IIer intrepid defender, dear as he then was to the 
«ons of America, is now more dear for the additional 
claim on their hearts growing out of his unabated zeal 
in extending and couflrming thedr common happiness. 

'*In the presentment of our respectful homage to the 
succc*s8or of our late incomparable Washington, Ave 
cannot but add our prayer that like him, you will pass 
through the storms and vicissitudes which always en- 
circle the highest station, most admired when best 
understood. 

"On behalf and at the request of the citizens of Alex- 
andria, June 11, 1800.'' 

The President made the folloAving reply to this ad- 
dr(*s8: 

^*To the Citizens of Alexandria: 

"Gentlemen: I receive from the citizens of Alexan- 
dria this kind salutation on my first visit to Mt. Vernon 
with much pleasui-e. In the earlier part of my life, I 
felt at some times an inexpressible grief, and at others 
an unutterable indignation at the injustice and indig- 
nities which I thought wantonly heapenl on my inno- 
cent, virtuous, peaceable and unoffending country. 
And perceiving that the American pcH)ple, from New 

u 
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IJaiupshiro to (leorpa, felt and thought in tho same 
niannt^r, I (h^terininod, r(»f using all favors and renounc- 
ing all personal obligations to the aggressors, to run 
every hazard with my countrymen, at their invitation, 
by s(»a and hind, in o])positi(Mi and n^istanee — woll 
knowing that if W(» should be unfortunate, all the pains 
and all tin* disgrace wliich injustice and cruelty could 
inflict would be the d(»stination of me and mine. Provi- 
dence smiled on our well-nu»ant endeavors, and per- 
haps in no particular more* remarkably than in givinj? 
us your incomparablf* Washington for the header of 
our Armies. Our country has since* (Mijoyed an envi- 
iible tran(]uillity and uncommon prosperity. Wc arc 
-grown a gn^at iMM)pl(». This city and many others 
which 1 have seen sinci^ 1 left Philadelphia exhibits 
very striking prcKifs of our increase, on which I con- 
gratulate you. May no war <n' misfortune throw a veil 
ov(»r the bright i)r()«pect before us. 

"JOHN ADAMS. 
^'Alexandria, June 11, 1800." 

An eh^gant dinner was provided at Oadsby's Hotel, 
to which the President sat down in company with M^ 
Marshall, the S(»(»i'etary of State; Mr. Lee, the Attorney 
General; Mr. Harrison, the Auditor of tlie Accounts of 
the ('ommissiom^rs of the city of Washington, "and as 
great a numbi»r of citizens of Alexandria and its neigh- 
borhood as was recoll(M*te(l to have assembled upon 
any simihir occasion." 

Commodoiv Truxton, who had arrived in the city on 
the previous day, fresh from contiicts on the sea with 
the war vess(ds of France, was too much indisposed 
to tak(» part in the dinner. 

Th(» toasts on the occasion were: 

1. ^*The (\)nstitution of the United States." 
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2. "The ifeniorv of our late incomparable Washiug- 

3. *'The President of the United States.'' (Drunk 
fter the President had retired.) 

4. **The \'ice President of the United States." 

5. ''The Congress of the United States.'' 

6. **The Heads of Departments." 

7. *'The Judiciary of the Uniteil States."' 

8. *The ililitia of die United States." 

J). **The Army and Navy of the United States." 

10. **Our Envoys to the French Nation and resident 
iiiiiisters abroad." 

11. ''The Agriculture of the United States." 

12. '*The (.'ommerce and Manufactures of the United 
Itates." 

13. **The People and Comnu)n\veaJth of Virginia." 

14. '*The District of Columbia." 

15. ''Peace and Harmony throughout the World." 
If). "The American Fair." 

Toast by the President: ''Alexandria — May it be- 
ome intimate in commerce with its namesake in 

Jgypt." 

The President left the table about five o'clock in the 
fternoon and departed for Washington. It wiis ob- 
erved by one of those present at the dinner that he 
appeared to be in fine health, and as far as the coun- 
?nance is an indf^x to thenuind, he was pleased with 
is reception by the citiz(»ns of Alexandria." 

The executive ottices having be<*n put in working 
rdt^r, the President left the city on Saturday, June 14, 
or a visit to his home at Brainlree, Ma.ssiichusetts. 

Due honoi^s having Ikm'u paid to the Chief Magis 
rate, public attention in the District became c*entered 
m the approaching assemblage of Congi'ess. 

The following notice, dated City of Washington, 
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October 1(5, IvSOO, appeared in the issue of the Ceiitinel 
of Liberty of the folhiwiiij^ day: 

**Many of the inhabitants of the District of Cohiin- 
bia, beinj:: desirous to exi)res8 tlieir joy at the meeting 
of th(» (irand (\)un<*il of tlie Nation, that is shortly to 
take place* in this city, by a i)rocession or any other 
mode that the citizens may adopt — 

A MEKTlNCi OF THE (TPIZENS 

is request(»d at tlie Little Hotel on Saturday, the IStli 
inst., at () o'clock in the (»veninj»-, to take into considera- 
tion and adopt tlu^ most eftVctual means of celebrating 
the j»nMit occasion." 

Iwconard Harbauj;h was elected chainuan and Daniel 
BriMit scHiH^tary of the* m(»etin<» held under this call, and 
tin* followinj;' rc^solutions w(»re adopted: 

'*1\(vs()1v(h1, that it is tin* sense* of this meetinjij, tbat 
lh(* citiz(Mis of said IMstrict oui>iit in an appropriate 
manntM* to ctd(4)ratt» an <*V(^nt so ptK'uliiirly interesting 

to tlUMU. 

'*Kesolv(Ml, that M(\ssrs. l^Minard Harbaup:h, William 
l^ovi^nnj**, Jami^s Iloban, Robert Hrent, John Kearney, 
(Mothwortliy St(»v(Mison, Richard FoiTest, Daniel Oar* 
roll, of Duddin^ton, an<l Thomas Munroe, be a coin* 
nuttiM^ to co-op(»rat(» with such other committees as 
may Ix^ appoint(Ml in Ah^xandria and Oeorgetown, to 
carry tlu^ obj(»ct of the foin»«j;oinjjj ix^solution into eflfeet* 

Mr. Harbauj^-h on Octob(»r 28, 1800, issued a call for 
a m(H>tin<»: of the committee on October 30, at the Little 
Hotel, at 5 o'clock p. m., to nu\ke arranpmients for tb^ 
procc-ssion and to nun^t such othe^r committees as may 
attend. 

rndiM' dal(^ of November 14 the annoum^ement waS 
made*: 

"That the Committee of ArraiigenuMits for celebrat- 
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ing the approaching session of Congress, in the city of 
Washington, have adopted a plan of procession whidi 
they recommend being formed in front of the Little 
Hotel, for the purpose of accompanying tlie President 
of the United States to the Capitol, on the day he meets 
("ongress, to deliver his speech. The plan is calculated 
to embrace all classes and descriptions of persons who 
may attend. 

'*It is requested of them who choose to join the pro- 
cession in the Corporate, Official, Military, Profession- 
al, and Mechanical capacities to nu^et at ten o'ch)ck a. 
m., wlieu they will receive from the Marslials of the 
day, the neces<sary information as to tlie rank or sta- 
tion st*verally a^ssigned by the order of arrangements 
adopted. After the procession a respectful and appro- 
priate address or communication from the inhabitants 
of the territory to Congress is contemplated." 

Committees from Alexandria and Georgetown were 
appointed to act in conjunction \\\W\ the Washington 
committee in arranging the details of the proposed 
procession, but the names of those who composed them 
are not given in the contemporary prints, and we are 
also left in ignorance of the various bodies "(.'ori)orate. 
Official, Militarj', Professional and Mechanicar' of 
which, according to tlie plans of the committee, it was 
to be constituted. The efforts of the commit t(v for an 
elaborate display on the occasion result(»d in a morti- 
fying failrre, as will appear from the following extract 
from a letter, dated at Washington, DcM-emlKT 4, 1800, 
from Oliver Wolcott to his wif(», an<l which is piH»s(»rved 
in Gibbs' Administration of Adams: 

**Tliere was no proci^ssion, notwithstanding the 
promise made in the newsj)ap(»r. I was told that some 
dispute respecting th(» appointmi^nt of a master of c(»n»- 
monies prevente<l a dis])lay of the citizc^ns." 
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The President returned to the city on Saturdaj% Ni> 
veniber 1, from Braintree, and occupied the "Spacious 
buihlin*::," since known as the White House, erected 
for the Pr(»sidential i-esidence. 

Both Houses met in the New Capitol Buihlinj^ on 
Monday, November 17, i)Ui'suant to tlie law passed at 
the previous session; a quorum appeared in the House 
on tJie 18th, and thereupon a niessa2:e was sent to the 
Senate advising it of the fact and that the House was 
ready to ju'oceed to business. A quorum did not ap- 
pear in the Senate until Friday, the 21st, when the 
House was notified of the fact ami informed that the 
S<Miate was rea<ly to proceed to business; upon tht* re- 
ceipt of tlie message the House appointed a committee 
consisting of Mr. Griswold, Mr. Samuel Smith, an<l Mr. 
Craik, to act jointly with such committe»e as might be 
appointed by the Senate, in waiting upon the President 
and informing him that a (piorum of the two Houses 
was assembled an<l ready to receive any commuuica- 
tion he might tliink proi>er to make them. Messrs. 
Wells and Tracy were appointed such committee on 
the part of the Senate. 

The commit t<vs rejxu'ted to their resi>eftive houses 
that they had w^aited on the President and that he had 
informed them that he would nuH?t the two House« of 
Congress at 12 o'clock on the following day (Saturday, 
the 22(1) in ihe Senate Chamber. The two Houses ac- 
cordingly met there, and "the Chief Magistrate, accom- 
paiii^Ml by the* lh»ads of l)iq>artmcnts and his Secretary, 
enters tin* a<s<»mbly Iniwing to the gentlemen of the 
S4Miat(* and the House of Hepr(»Kentativ(*s, who rose to 
receive him.'' After being seated a few minutes he rose 
and d(*liv(»red his spi^cM-h, and after finishing it handeil 
eo|»ies to tin* Presid(»iil of the ScMiate and the Speaker 
of the !Ious(* and then retin*d, and thereupon the two 
IIons(*s separai(Ml. 
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The Senate appointed Messrs. Tracy, Morris, and 
Baldwin to draft an answer on the part of the Senate 
to the specvh. The draft was presented to the Senate 
on the 25th and adopted, and the same Senators were 
appointed a eonunittcH^ to pi-esent it to the President. 

The House appointed Messrs. Oriswohl, Macon, Hen- 
derson and Nicholson to prepare an answer on the part 
of the House to the sj^eech; they reported on November 
20 such answer; it was adopted and Messrs. (Jriswold, 
Macon an<l Craik wen* appointed to pr(»sent it to the 
Presi(h»nt. 

The Sentinel states tliat a vast concourse of citizens 
ass(*mbh^d at thi* Capitol, and thus (h^scribes the Sen- 
ate ('hamb(*r and the scene: 

*'The Senate Chamber is in form of an amphitheater, 
havinjj: hir;^e arches supporting the }i:alh^ry, above 
which is a row of lofty piHars, extendinji; to the ceiling, 
and the apartment being handsomely painted and fur- 
nished, has a very nuignific(»nt api)earance. 

*'In addition to this tlie representatives of a great 
and prosperous nation are here convened — a brilliant 
circle of ladies adds grace and beauty to the scene. 
Two extensive galleries are filled with rows of specta- 
tors rising above each other, S4) that the whole togt^ther 
formed a most interesting pictun*." 

The Pivsident on November 20 returned a ix*ply to 
the answer of the Senate, and on November 27 a reply 
to the answer of the House. Thesi* contained no refer- 
en<-e to local affairs. 

In his spee<di to the Senate and House the President 
a<lveHe<I to the establishment of th<» government at the 
p(»rmanent s^at in the following impn^ssivc* terms: 

•'Imm(Mliat(dy after the adjourumc^nt of Congress, at 
their last session in Phila<l<di)hia, I gave dinMiions, in 
compliance with the laws, fc»r the rem<»val of the public 
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offices, records and property. These directions have 
Ix^en executed, and the public officers have since resided 
and conducted the ordinary business of the Govern- 
ment in this place. I conf»:ratulate tlie people of the 
United States on tlie assembling of Congress at the 
permanent seat of their (fovernment, and congratulate 
you, gentlemen, on the prospe<*t of a residence not to be 
changed. Although there is cause to apprehend that 
accommodations are not now so complete as might be 
wished, yet there is great ivason to believe that this in- 
couv(»nieiH(» will ceas<^ with the present session. 

**lt would Ih^ unbecoming the representatives of this 
nation to assemble for the lirst time in this solemn 
temi)h^ without looking to the SuprtMue Kuler of the 
rniv(*rse and imploiv His blessing. 

*\May this tcM-ritory be the r(»sidcn<e of virtue and 
hai)j)iiH»ss. In this city may that piety and virtue, that 
wisdom and magnanimity, that constancy and self- 
govcrnnuMit which adorncMl th(» great character whose 
name it b(*ars, Ix* fonncM* h(*hl in veneration. Here and 
throughout our country may simph» mannei-s, pure 
monils and true religiou Hourisli forever. 

"It is with you, gentlem<Mi, to consider whether the 
loral j)o\vers over the Disiriri of Columbia, vesterl by 
the Coiistii utioii ill tlie ('oii^i(\ss of th(* Tuitcil States, 
shall be innnedijiiely exercised. If in your opinion this 
impoitJint trust nuglll to be execiite<l you cannot fail 
while* performing it to tjike into view the future situa- 
tion of Hie lerritory for ilie li;i|>pin:ss of which you an* 
about to pr ivide. 

''Von will consider it as the ciij^iml of ,i ^rrat nation, 
advancing \\\\\\ nnexiimpli'd lapidity in ;n*ts, iu com- 
merct\ in \\<*,iltli iiml in [mpnhiiion, and possessing 
within itself l hose energies nnd ii'S(nii( es wliiili, if not 
thrown away, tu- lamentably niistliriMicd, will secure to 
it a long coursf* <if |>rosp«*riiy and s<df -(ivfrnment." 
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*'The Life of President Adams," written by his 
grandson, Charles Francis Adams, contains the follow- 
ing references to this speech: ' 

**The second session of the Sixth Congress began on 
the 22d of November with a speech from the President 
destined to be his last. It is remarkable in being more 
exclusively his own than anj' of its predecessors. The 
exordium, which is brief and dignified, alludes in suit- 
able terms to the inauguration of the new seat of gov- 
ernment at Washington, where the different depart- 
ments of goveniment were now for the first time as- 
sembled." 

In the answer of the House to the portion of the 
President's speech, above quoted, it is said: 

**The final establishment of the seat of the National 
Government, which has now taken place, within the 
District of Columbia, is an event of no snuill import- 
ance in the political transactions of our country, and 
we cordially unite our wishes with yours that this ter- 
ritorj' may be the residence of happiness and virtue. 

**Nor can we on this occasion omit to express a hope 
that the spirit which animated the great founder of 
this city nuiy descend to future generations, and that 
the wisdom, magnanimity and steadin(*ss which 
marked the events of his public life may Ix* imitatt^l in 
all succeeding ages. 

**A consideration of those powers which have been 
Tested in Congress over \\w District of Columbia will 
not es<aiH* our att<Mition; nor shall we forj^et that in 
exercising those powcM's a n^ganl must Ih^ had t(» those 
event.s which will mM-essarily att(»nd tlu* capital of 
America." 

In the answcM- of llu* S(»iiatc it is said: 

"We meet you, sir, and the otlH*r branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature, in tlu* city which is honored by the 
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name of our late hero and sape, the illustrious Wash- 
ington, with sensations and emotions which excel our 
po\\er of description. 

•*\Vhile wt» conj^ratuhite ourselves on the convention 
of the lyi'pslature at the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, and ardently hope that permanence and stability 
may be communicated as well to the (lovernment itself 
as to its s(»at, our minds are irresistibly 1(m1 to deplore 
the (l(»ath of him who bore so honorable an<l efticient 
a i)art in the (establishment of both. (In^at, indee<l, 
would hav(» bcMMi our j::raiitication if his sum of earthly 
hnppin<»ss had Ixmmi comi)let(Ml by seeinjj; the (lovern- 
ment thus neaciably convcMied at this place: but we 
(h»rive consolation from a b(di(»f that the moment in 
which w<* arc* destined to exi)erience the loss we de- 
plore* was .ixed by that H(»inj:: whos<* <*ounsels cannot 
err, and from a hoj>e that sinrc* in this seat of jj^overn- 
ment which b(»ars his name his earthly remains will be 
de|)ositcd, tlu* membrrs of Conj^ress and all who in- 
habit the city, with th<»se memorials Ix^fore them, will 
retain his virtu<'s in livcdy recollection and make his 
patriotism, nuirals and pi(*ty models for imitation. 
And iHM-mir us to add, sir, that it is not amonj^ the 
least of our consolations that you, who have been his 
comj)anion and frien<l from the dawninji: of our na- 
tional <»xisti»ur(» and trained in the same school of ex- 
ertion to efT(Mt nur in(li*p(*mhMic4\ are still pn^servc^l by 
a jiTacious ProvidrntM* in IkniUIi and activity to exer- 
cise the functions (if ('liii*f Ma;:istrate. 

**TIh» <|U(*sti<>n whether the loral powers over the 
District of Columbia vested by the Constitution in the 
('on^rt*ss of the Tnited Stales shall be imuHMliately ex- 
ercised is of ^'(^at im|»ortanre, and in ileliln^ratinR 
upon it W(» shall naturally be led to wcm^Ii the attendin*:!^ 
circum^^tanres and every juobable ronse«|U(Miee of the 
measures which may be proposed." 
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In the brief reply returned by the President to the 
address of the House of Representatives no reference 
is made to local affairs. In his reply to the address of 
the Senate he says, speaking of the city: 

^'To this end it is my fei*A'ent prayer tJiat in this city 
the fountains of wisdom may be always open and the 
streams of eloquence forever flow\ Here may the youth 
of this extensive country forever look up without dis- 
appointment not onlj' to the monuments and memorials 
of the dead, but to the examples of the living, in the 
members of Congress and officers of Government, for 
finished models of all those virtues, graces, talents and 
accomplishments which constitute the dignity of hu- 
man nature and lay the only foundation for. the pros- 
perity or duration of empires." 

These exercises constituted the leading and principal 
features in ihe ceremonies attending the establishment 
of the seat of the General Government in a "district 
of territory" over which for the first time in the history 
of federal governmental agencies there could be no 
divided jurisdiction, no control whatever by any State, 
snd where that government was supivme, and at a city 
designed, in the language of Mr. Justice Story of the 
Supreme Court, "to last in peri)etuity — rapntili immO' 



OHPIIAXS' COUKT AND KECUSTP^R OF WILLS, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



By William Ileniy Dennis. 



I^ead before the Sock-ty, March 6, 1899. 



The office of the Register of Wills of the District of 
Columbia, or what is almost synonymous, the Orphans' 
Court, corresponds quite closely to what we read about 
in En<»lish books as **I)octors' Commons," in London, 
and sonu» of the same romance and interest attaches 
to it. 

Aft(»r an existence of nearly a century, the office is 
now marked for extinction by the pending code of laws 
prepared by Mr. Justice Cox, which, if adopted, will 
abolish also the mournful name of '^Orphans' Court," 
and substitute a Probate Court, having jurisdiction 
over divorcers as w(dl as wills. 

In view of this, a retrospect of the office and its his- 
tory may be considiTiMl especially appropriate just 
now. 

It is rather curious that both the parent State of 
Maryland and tin* i)resent District have found it so 
ilifficult to setth* upon a system of administering testa- 
mcMitary law that would b(» satisfactory and conse- 
quently permaiHMit. 

In Maryland, as far back as 1()41, Jurisdicfion over 
h^stauKMitary matt(»rs was v(*st(Ml in the lieutenant gov- 
iM'nor of th<» rrovinci^ Afterward a prerogative court 
was established, pi'(*si(hMl ovi'V by a **commissary-gen 
eral/' This tith» was uoi ^ivcMi b(M'aus(» he dealt with 
(h(^ l)rovisions of tli(» wills, but is takcMi from the canon 
law, and testitied to \hv (Mclesiastical origin of such 
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tribunals. A statute passed in 1715 regulated this 
court, but was repealed in 1777, when the legislature 
abolished the commissarj-general and directed that 
seven of the justices of the peace should be commis- 
sioned as justices of tlie orphans' court in each county^ 
In 1791, the number of justices was reduced from seven 
to three. When the District of Columbia began its sep- 
arate career in 1801, Congress reductnl the orphans^ 
court to one judge. In 1870, this judgeship was abol- 
ished, and it was enactetl that one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia should hold 
a special term with the powers of the old Orphans* 
Court. The office of Register of Wills was then pre- 
served, but, as just stated, another change is now in 
prospect. 

This special term of the court has some unique fea- 
tures. It is the only court in existence which issues 
writs in the name of ''The United States.'' All other 
Federal courts issue their writs, in ratlnn* monarch- 
ical style, as coming from "The President of the Cnited 
States." The impersonal form was found very appro- 
priate on one occasoin, in 1869, when the then Presi- 
dent of the United States (General Grant) came into 
the Orphans' ('ourt to take out letters testamentary as 
executor of the will of Gen. John A. Itawlins. Some- 
what of a "Pooh-Bah" effect would have been produced 
if the letters testamentary had been from himself as 
President to himself as executor. 

If the court felt any elation at having the Chief Mag- 
istrate before it as a suitor and an officer of the courts 
it was the pride that goeth befoir a fall. It is said 
that personal observations of the judicial methods pre- 
vailing at tliat time led to the prompt approval by the 
President of the hiw passed the following year, abolish- 
ing the court altogether. 
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In 1801, Ti^sideDt Jefferson having appointed Will- 
iam Hammond Dorsey as the first judge of the Orphans' 
Court for Washington county, and John Hewitt, Regis- 
ter of Wills, the court held its first session at the house 
of William Rhodes, afterward called Rhodes' Hotel, 
on Tuesday, April 14, 1801. 

It continued to nu^et about one day in each month 
for a number of years, but gradually increased the fre- 
quency of its sessions until as early as 1838 it formally 
ivsolved to meet twice a week. 

A larg(^ proportion of its early business consisted in 
binding out children an<l young people as apprentices, 
but in r(»c(Mit times this practice has dwindled away 
until it has become* almost obsolete. 

The tirst will reconliMl was that of one Gust^vus 
Scott, who describes himself as being *'of Washington 
county and District of Columbia,'' although for some 
reason his will was i)robate<l in Montgomery county 
iind only ti ct»rtitie<l c<»py brought to Washington. 
OthiT testiitors of that time* are apt to use the phrase 
'^Territory of Columbia," and om» loyal ilarylander 
even spt^aks of the **City of Washington, in Prince 
Oeorge's county/' 

Tli(» succ4\<siv(» judges of the Orphans' Conrt were as 
follows: 

William Hammond Dorsey, a]>pointe<l March 26, 
1801. 

liobert Hient, appointed A])ril 1(5, IStHI. 

Kicharil Hland Lihs a])iM)int(Ml August :^0, 1819. 

Samu<d Chase, ap]>ointed March IT), 1S27. 

Nathani<»l Pope Cansin, ap]>4)inted June 5, 18,*^8. 

William F. IMircell, ai>poiiited DiM-embcr 22, 1848. 

Judge Causin was appointed under an act approved 
May 25, 18:^8, while Judge Chas<» was still living, but 
could not iK*rform his dutit»s on account of age and 
debility. 
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There was a separate Orphans' Court for Ah^xaiidria 
coiiuty, but it ceased when that county was ccmUmI back 
to Virginia in 184r). 

The successive Keji:isters of Wills have been as fol- 
lows: 

John Hewitt, appointed April, 1801. 

James H. Hlake, appoint(Hl July, 1818. 

Henry C Xeah% appointed Auj^ust, 181t). 

K<lward N. Roach, appointed Ajiril, 188(). 

^Moses Kelly, appointed October, 18(n. 

Z(»nas (\ Hobbins, appointed Auji:ust 7, 18()2. 

James \\, O'Heirne, appoint<Ml Noveml)(»r i^, 18f>(). 

Amos Webster, appointed April 1(5, 18(>9. 

Hiram J. Kamsdell, appointed July 2, 1881. 

Dorsey ('laji;ett, appointed Au}i:ust 9, 188r). 

Levi P. Wripht, appointtnl S(»ptember 1, 1890. 

J. Xola McUill, appointed September 4, 1895. 

James H. l^lake was the father of our hononnl towns- 
man, the late Dr. John B. Blake. Edward X. Koach, 
who held the oflice twenty-tive years, wa« the father of 
the present Senator Koach, of North Dakota. The first 
four Registers held the office for an aggregate of sixty 
j'cars, being removed only by death. Moses Kelly 
failed of confirmation by the Senate, and the policy of 
more frequent changes of in<-umbent (tlumgh the term 
of the office is not limited) then began. 

Rather unfortimately, it seems, the plan was adopted 
from the outset of allowing the Register of Wills in lieu 
of a salary to retain all his f(M^s without reporting, or 
accounting to any one. We find the se<*ond Register 
complaining to the court that his predecessor, who had 
held the office for seventeen years, had left papers on 
file unrecorded, although he had b<H»n paid the fees, 
including the wills for ten years preceding, bonds for 
thirteen years, and so on, and tliat the court proc(*ed- 
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iujis for fiv<* years wei*^ in small meniorandum books, 
or ou detarhiMl pieces of paper. This continued to be 
a grievance bt^tween ontgoinji; and inconiinji; Registers 
until receiH times, when great improvements began to 
be made, in a public-spirited way, by the successive 
incumbents; and the oflice has never been in such an 
txcell(»nt condition in every way as it has reached un- 
der the present Register. 

It has been sugg(^t<Hl to me that in this paper I give 
special attention to the wills of those who were the 
(»wn(*rs of the lands coveivd by the <-ity of Washington, 
at the time of the division with the original proprie- 
tors in 1TH2. Land titles insi<le the old city limits date 
ba<k only t.» tht* time of this division, when all the land 
was ac<inin»d by the TnittHl States Government, and 
sulKstM|u<»ntly dee<led to individual owners, excepting 
of course tlie lar<:e part n*tain(Ml by the Uovernment. 
Outsidt» the original city limits titles nuiy and some- 
times must Ik» traced furtli(»r back. The part of the 
nistrirt t^asi of Kork Creek was originally in Prince 
Tirorgr's et>unty, tin* reronls of whieh are at Upper 
Marlborn. The pan wrst «>f Ktick Tnvk was origin- 
ally in .Mnni«:<nn»*rv tounty, tlu» rerords of which are 
at Ii04 kville, and in stmie rasi-s at FriMlerick, for Mont- 
gcimt^ry ronniy was rarved out of Frederick county 
durinu the KfNohnion. 

haniel rarn»ll of iMidilin^ttui owned two large 
trarts, known as (urn Abhy .Manor and i'amdlsburgh, 
inrludini; ih* siit» wh.-rron ih»» Capitol stands, and the 
Mall. Ili^ t a<tt'rn boundar>, beiwotMi First and Fifth 
streets t-a>i, rxieihltsl from ih,. Kasct-rn branch to L 
siret't norih, a disian^f of about two mib's. He left a 
will dait'd l>et*end»rr '2>K l^tN aiid probated May 19, 
1S41>, divitlini: ln< e^iaie in!o si\ pans, <uio part eaich to 
his daughtt-rs Maria Fii/hu-h, Ann i\ TarrulU Sarah 
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Xii-liolson, Jane Carroll ami Rebecca Carroll, and one 
part to Catharine Brent and Henry May Brent, chil- 
di*en of Elizabeth M. l^i-ent. His will contains this 
passage, which will call to many minds a kx»ality now 
changed or changing very mnch: 

''Provided ♦ • ♦ that the house in which I now 
reside, called *Duddington Mansion,' together with all 
other buildings and the entire piece of ground or 
square, including the spring, known on the plat of the 
city of Washington as Square No. 73G and now enclosed 
within a brick wall, shall remain undivided in the pos- 
sessicui of my unmamed daughters, and shall so con- 
tinue while two of them remain unmarried.'' 

Miss Jane Carroll, the last survivor, died only a few 
years ago. The will is signed **I)an'l Carroll of l)ud- 
d'n," a method which seems to throw doubt on the 
story sometimes told that Charles Carroll, in signing 
(he Declaration of Independence first signed only his 
name, and added the woitls ''of Carrollton'' when it was 
suggested that he did not run much risk of identifica- 
tion by the British (lovernment under su<h a name as 
Charles Carroll. The use of a distinguishing suffix to 
names in legal documents has always been quite a cus- 
tom in Maryland. 

Xotley Young, who owned "l)ud<lington Pasture,'^ 
including the river front from the Mall to (xreenleafs 
Point, and also the Zilill Tract, or Isherwocnl, in the ex- 
treme northeast of the city, besides much land outside 
the city, left a will dated March 14, 17!)8, and probated 
June 29, 1802, making an elaborate division of his 
lands. As to those in the city of Washington, he pro- 
vided as follows: 

To his wife Mary, for life, his dwelling house and 
other buildings, and Squai^s 355, 350, 389, 390, 391, 415 
and south of 415. 
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To his sou Benjamin, subject to the above life estate ^•'^^» 
Squares 355, 35(>, 389, 390, 329, and square on whicr^i^ ^h 
stood testator's *'new brick stable." 

To Ills son Nicholas, subject to the same life estate ^*^^> 
Squares 391, 415, south of 415, and also 439, south csr^ o' 
439, 438, 437, 327 and 353. 

To his son Notley (who was a Catholic priest) Squar-""^ ^^ 
46G, for life, with power to make a will in regard to il^ *'^ 
and also his necessary expenses to return to this coumr:» ^' 
try. 

To his dauj^^hter Ann Casaiiave, Square 232, 233, 263^:3- -5, 
2G7, and souih of 207. 

To his daughter Elianor, Squares 505, 548, east o' ^— >f 
549, east of 548, 497, all testator's property in Squan^^"^* 
.38ii, and Square east of 548. 

To his grandchildren Elianor Bivnt and Robert' ^^ 
Young Brent (children of Uobert Brent), Squares 472 ""^i 
501, 544, 549, 535, and 598. 

As to testator's lots in what he calls the back part o^^ 
the city of Washington, he directs them to be divided^^ 
one-lift h to each of his cliildivn except Notley, and one — 
fifth to his grandchildren. 

{Kev. Notley Young left a will dated February 2, 
1820, aiul probated August 11, 1820, making some be- 
quests to charitable and religious pui-poses.) 

AntJiony Holiucad, wh<» owned *'James's Parte," 
where Connecticut and Florida av(*nue8 now intersect, 
left an (daboratt* will dated January 13, 1802, and pro- 
bated February 11, 1803. He d(*visi»d '^James's Park" 
and other proi)(*riy t(» his wife, Susanna Ilolmead, for 
life, and aft(*rward to be sold and the proceeds divided 
among Ins cliildn*ii, John and Anthony llolmead, Sa- 
rah Sp(*ak, and Loveday l^uckhannan. His tract called 
**Widow's Mit(%" a<ljoining the city along Bock Creek, 
was apportioiu»il among his childifii. To his sons John 
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and Anthony he left "Pleasant Plains," containing 
595 acres, subject to the reservation that his wife 
should have the liberty to cut fence-rails and fire-wood 
thereon for the use of the plantation during her life. 

Kobert Peter, who owned around Washington Cir- 
cle and the land west of Twenty-third street to Rock 
Creek and the river, and also a tract north of T street 
on each side of Fourteenth street, made a will dated 
May 10, 1802, three written codicils dated respectively 
October 18, 1804; May 22, 1805, and August 19, 1805, 
all probated November 2J), 1806, and a codicil by word 
of mouth (bequeathing 20 of his negroes), November 8, 
1806. The last codicil was contested by his daughter 
Elizabeth Dunlap, issues as to his sanitj' were sent to 
a jury, and a verdict found sustaining the codicil. The 
documents taken together are of great length, and give 
elaborate directi<ms for the api)ortionment of his prop- 
erty to and among his widow, his sons, Thomas, Rob- 
ert, David, George and James, and his daughters Eliz- 
abeth Dunlap and Margaret Dick. A pathetic touch 
is given by the anxiety of the testator for his son Alex- 
ander, whose habits were evidently unfortunate. The 
provision for him is redu<'ed in the successive codicils 
Until it is only twenty pounds sterling, but he is recom- 
mended to the care of the family ''that he may not 
Buffer for clothes, lodging, or diet.'' John Peter, James 
JHeall, son of George, and Dr. John Wc^ms (whose 
name appears in other wills of that time) are named 
^» trustcH?s for certain puriM)ses. Benj. Stoddert, Uriah 
t^orrest and James Beall, son of George, are recjuested 
t:o appoint threi* indiflFerent persons to make a division 
<^»f testator's lots in the city of Washington, except snrli 
a 8 may be sold for payment of debts and legacies. Tlu* 
daughters are provided for on a basis of £8,000 valiM» 
i ^ property to each. 
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Wills of Robert Peter, jr., James Peter, and David— 1 
Peter were admitted to probate within a few year-i^ 
thereafter. 

Samuel Davidson owned a tract of land half a mil-"«=? 
square, extending north from about the present site o ^ 
the Executive Mansion nearly to Scott Circle. Ilis will ^ 
dated December 9, 1805, and probateiii September IS-^ 
1810, shows an earnest zeal to perpetuate the famil.^^^ 
name of Davidson. Of his lots in this city he devisee i* 
to his nieces Margaret and Mary, daughters of Johr:^ 
Davidson, of Annapolis, an<l to his nephew John Har — 
ris, of Annapolis, those in Square 221; to his uiect-^ 
JIary, wife of Henry II. Chapman, of Charles county.^i^ 
Md., two lots in (leorgetown; to Eleanor Davidson^^P^ 
orphan of his nephew William Davidson, all his lots \x^ 
S(inar(^ 217, with remainder, if she died under age, tt^^ 
Anne K(»rr, to whom were <h*vise(l lots in Squares 19(>^^ 
197, 19S, 199, 214, 21(), 2r>4, 4S7, 489, and 604; to Marjr- 
Paltison, of Dorrhest(*r county, Md., all his lots \vm^ 

Sqiian* 1S(;, wiih remaiiidiM' lo his nephew Lewis Grant 

To ihis nrj)lM*\v, L('>\ is (iraiir, who, he says, came tiwn^ 
tlii> rouimy in 1797, :ind was then k(»eping a store ^At::^^ 
ilxwvw AiiiKs rrin(M» < hmh ;Li(''s county, he left the resi— — 
«luc ol Ills (»st;u<\ provided tlM» d(»vise<» would lawfully 
lake th(» nnme of Davidson, in lieu of Orant, If he v^ 
fns(Ml ;>r H<*«:l«Mt<Ml to do this, fh<* |»roperty was to go to^ 
Anne Knr :nid liei heirs male, provided she and they^ 
and her hnsh.ind took tin* surname* of Davidson. If*" 
lh(\v d(Mlined, then it was to ^o to John Harris on the-- 
same rondilion. and n]>on like default, to the first sim 
of Henry H. (1iapm;in by M;iiy, his wife, who should 
attain 21 and take the name of Davidson. The testator- 
then athltMl, with a touch of jM'tulanee: '*And in the case- 
that all of them shall neulect or refuse to comply in due- 
lime auil i»roper manner with my said favorite and 
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pointed condition, tliat of perpetnating my name, 
Lhen let them all go to heaven their own way/' and he 
directs then that the property pass to the Univereity 
contemplated by the will of Gen. George Washington, 
withont, however, reqniring the University to take the 
name of Davidson. 

lieneral John Davidson, of Annapolis, 3Id., who 
owned a similar tract on the east of Sanniel David- 
son's, snrronnding the present Thomas (,'ircle, left a 
short will dated July 1, 1806, leaving all his proi)erty 
to his children Ann Janette, John Thomas and Pink- 
ney Davidson, subject to the thirds of his widow Ann 
Maria. This will was probated in Anne Arundel coun- 
ty, March 5, 1807. 

AVilliam Deakins, jr., who had an interest in a tract 
of land along the present New Jersey avenue, above X 
street, by his will dated Mairh 2, 1798, and probated 
Mairh 12, 1798, in Montgomery county, Md., left his 
lots in Georgetown and tracts at SentM-a Landing to 
liis wife Jane Deakins. Flis other land, being in g!*eat 
part held together with his brother Francis Deakins, 
he left to the latter in tnist to pay debts and £200 a 
jear for live years to Jane Deakins, and in seven years 
to divide among his brothers, one-half to Fran<*is Dea- 
kins, the residue to Leonard ^larbury Deakins and 
Paul Iloge. 

Francis Deakins left a will datcnl SeptemlK^r 24, 1804, 
:ind probat^Hl in this District, November 14, 1804, mak- 
ing a similar disposition in favor of his widow and his 
brothers Leonard Marburj- Deakins and Paul Iloge. 

Benjamin Oden, a wealthy Prince Georgian, who 
owned a tract extending northwest from Judiciary 
Square, left a will dated August 31, 1830, probated in 
Prince George's county, September 30, 1830, devising 
lands in Washington city to Eleanor West, one of his 
daughters, and wife of Artliur P. West. 
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George Walker, who owned a long tract extending 
north and south of Lincoln Park in East Washington, 
left a will dated I)ec»ember 10, 1802, and probated Jan- 
uary 1, 1803, leaving part of his lot in Georgetown to 
his son Isaac, and various legacies to Ids son George, 
daughter Fannie, and wife Elizabeth, but making no 
mention of Washington property. 

David Burnes, so often mentioned as one of the orig- 
inal proprietors, and who owned "Real's Ijevels," ex- 
tending from about JudiciaiT Square to west of tlie 
White Lot, left no will. John P. Van Ness, husband of 
his sole heiress, ilarcia, was appointed administrator 
of his estate in 1803, and of ifarcia's estate in 1833. 

Others of the original proi)rietors died intestate, for 
instance, William Prout, who owned land east of Dud- 
dington Mansion, and on wliose instate letters of admin- 
istration were granted to Sarah Prout and Jonathan 
Proul, Octolu^r 21, 1823, on a bond of 1^0,000; Abraham 
Young, who owiuhI land north(»ast of Lincoln Park, and 
whos(^ es(at(^ was administeivd by Gerhard Gibson, De- 
c(»mln»r 31, 1804; and William Young, who owucmI land 
w(\^t of the ju'esent jail, and whose estate was adminis- 
toHMl at the lirst scission of the Orphans- Court in 1801. 

No will or administration appc^ars in the District of 
Columbia in the nami^ (if Samuel Hlodgett, jr., who 
owniMl the Jamaica tract in the nortliwest, which has 
caus(»(l so much litigation, nor of James iL Lingan, 
who owmul all around \\w ])n»s(mt Du])ont (Ircle; nor 
of .Jacob Funk, who owuimI ^'Hamburgh," west of the 
present War Dt^jiartmeut. 

Th(M*(» w(»r(^ also some small ownc^rs or part owners 
whos<* tithes w(MH» aciiuinul by \\w (lovenunent in 1792, 
but scarcely important (»nough to justify the search 
which would be n(M(»ssary to trace and identify them. 

This sketch is far from exhausting the subjects of 
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interest in the Eegister of Wills' office, which might 
prove a rich mine for an investigator. 

For instance, the wills of six of the Presidents are 
xetorded there, namely, of George Washington, Jame» 
3Iadison, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Andrew 
«Tackson and Franklin Pierce, though all are copies, ex- 
cept one, that of James Monroe. Monroe's will was niade 
in New York, and ordinarily should have been probated 
there; but apparently the only property or expectation 
he had was a grant from Congress, which he left to his 
son-in-law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, to pay his debts,. 
and the original will was filed and recorded here in 
1849. 

The will of "Andrew Jackson, Senior," as he styles 
himself, similarly beat's witness of poverty, for he 
speaks of having been financially ruined by the debts 
of his "well-beloved nei)hew and adopted son,'' Andrew 
Jackson, jr. 

The will of James Madison, date<l in 1885, a copy of 
which is filed from Orange county, Va., devises his 
house and lot or lots in the city of Washington to his 
beloved wife and her lieii^s. 

The will of John Quincy Adams, dated in 1847, 
leaves his real estate in Washington, including houses 
on F street, a store and house on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, estate known as Columbia ilills and Sijuare 592, 
to his son Charles Francis Adams, in trust for testa- 
tor's granddaughter, ifary Louisa A<lams. 

There \j^ only one will of a Chief Justice on record 
here, that of Salmon P. Chase, and it may console bud- 
ding lawyers for thcur occasional mistak(»s to know 
that, although he intended to devise his ival estate in 
this District, his will has only two witnesses, instead 
of three, as required for that purpose! 

There are also odd and eccentric t(\staments, <lating 
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from the days when people expressed themselves and 
their characteristics more freely than at present when 
makinj; their wills. Sm*h a paper is the will of ('aleb 
Swann, first i)aymaster general of the army, made in 
1807, which gives his military history as a preamble, 
and requests toward the close that his childr(*n "may 
be taken care of by Phil. I^. Key or Francis 8. Key, his 
successor iii business, or Doctor John Weems, and 
eff(*ctually protectcMl against all and every sort of in- 
justice aiul oppn^ssion attemi)ted or contemplated to 
be practiced upon or towaril them by wicked and de- 
signing nuMi or women, or any in<livi<lual of either of 
tlu* s(*xcs," which s(*ems sufliciently comprehensive. 

An example of the inter(\sting wills that may be 
found is one that is som(»what prophetic in its lau- 
guagi% writl(Mi and ex(»cnted by Thomas liitchie, an 
<Mlitor and publisher of note in the first half of this 
century, and a friiMid of William W. Con-oran and Dr. 
James (\ Hall, who an^ witness4*s of tin* document. It 
b(*ars dat(» June 11, isr)4, and was probated August 5, 
isr)4, ami besi<l(*s tlisposing of prop(*rty includes patri- 
otic passag(*s like the following, which has somethiu}]^ 
in it to suit both the expansionists an<l the anti-expan- 
sionists in contemporary politics: 

**\Ve are already the greaic»st powc*r among the na- 
tions. We are destined to be greater still, but let us 
not be too ambitious of inordinate ar<juisitions, «)r too 
rapid in our advanrc^s. Let us fill u]) the immense ter- 
ritory whirh we own. Let us not be too auxioys to step 
our foot from the main land to tin* islands, unless, in- 
dited, as in the eas<* of Cuba, we are threat(*ned by the 
barbarization of that beautiful island and its <*onver- 
sion into a black and hostile lUMghborhood. Let us not 
di»ny to the inhabitants of oth(»r lands a free asylum 
within our shores, but let us confine ourselves to the 
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operation of natural causes. In this way we may best 
acclimate the emigrant to our free institutions, pre- 
serve both the rights of the States and the Union of the 
States. These are two great pillai^s of American pros- 
perity and glory." 



THE LO(\\L ASPECT OF SLAVEUY IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF CM)LITMBIA. 



1^' Walter (\ CMephaiie. 



Read b(»fore the ^^oeiety, Mareh 6, 189S). 



Toward the close of the hist century, befoi'e sectional 
lines had b(»en drawn with the sharpness that pre- 
vaihnl later, a lari»:e portion of the best men of both 
North and South were in favor of the abolition of slav- 
ery from the ITnittnl States. Indeed, theiv seems to have 
been more a<?itation upon this subject in the South 
than in the North. Thomas Jefferson, while himself a 
slaveh(dd(»r, was very earn(\^tly oi>posed to the whole 
system; and in Jefferson's own State of Virjijinia the 
aptation {k\v\\ assuined di^finite form. 

In 17TS {\w Leuislature of Virjj:inia prohibited the 
importation of slaveys within its bordei*s, and those 
brought in contrary to (he provisions of the Act passed 
in^that yoiw thcrenpo)i becanu^ fre(\ The law, however, 
did not apply to pi^rsons who honn julv removed into the 
State* witli tlu* intent of bi»comini» citizens and who 
broujihi their slaves with tluMu. It is not certain that 
the Act was promptiMl (Mitirely by philanthropic mo- 
tives, i(>7* till* number of shives had become so {?reat in 
that Commonwi^altli that n(»j»:ro uprisinjjjs were feared; 
aiid it was lar;.»'ely to provide a*rainst such an event 
that the law was ])assed. 

In ITIK; th(* L(\i;islatur(» of Maryland, f(dlowing the 
exainph* of its sister State, promulj;ated an Act quite 
similar in characti^r. The whole ])olicy of the laws of 
b(.th States was substniuently chanjied, but not before 
0>ii<ir(»ss liad assunuMl lej4:islative authority in the Dis- 
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(net of Columbia pursuant to the Acta of cession of 
both these States. 

The territory embraced within the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was thus left in this singular situa- 
tion: slaves might be brought into the county of Alex- 
andria (which then formed a portion of the District of 
(^olumbia) from the State of Virginia; and slaves 
might be imported into the county of Washington from 
the State of Maryland; but they could not be brought 
into the county of Washington from any other place 
than Maryland, nor into the county of Alexandria from 
any other place than Virginia, and slaves in either of 
these counties could not be taken into the other county 
without gaining their freedom. This was subsequently 
changed by an Act of Congress, passed in 1812. which 
authoriz/Cd slaves who had l)een introduced lawfully 
from Virginia into the county of Alexandria and from 
Mi»ryland into the county of Washington, to be trans- 
ferred from one county to the other in the District, and 
there to be h(»ld in a similar manner as they might have 
been in the (ounty in wliirh they were originally intro- 
duced. It will be observed that even after the [)assage 
of this Act a person who moved into the city of Wash- 
ington from Richmond, for instance, could not bring 
Ins slaves with him. An attempt was uuide to do this 
by liiring them out to citizens of Alexandria for a year 
or so, and then removing tluMu to this city. Hut the 
SuprcMiie Court of tlu* Cnited States declanMl this to be 
ill(*gal.^ When the Virginia portion of tlu* District was 
re-ceded to that State, in 1S4(>, the only place from 
which 'i-laves could thereafter be imported into the Dis- 
trict was from tho State of Maryhmd. This is a bit of 
historical information which has ofttMi be<Mi forgotten. 

It may be interesting, before* entering upon a disciis- 

1 Lee vs. Lee. 8 Pot. 
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sioii of the incidents connected with slavery in our 
midst, to hrieily review some of tiie laws jjoverniug 
I he subject whicli were in force here during its exi^- 
c^nce. 

A slave could hardly be called a man under the law. 
His or her person was practically at the will of the 
master. \Vliil(» excessive beating or bodily injury was 
prchibited by law, no slave or negro during his time of 
^servitude was a competent witness where any white 
pt^rson was concerned. To select a time ami place when 
no white i)ersou could witness an outrage upon a slave 
was ail easy matter, so that it proved to be an almost 
Impossible task to convict a white man of an offense 
of this kind.^ 

i^nstables were appointed whose duty it was to re- 
pair once a month to every place where they might sus- 
ptH-t that a nimultuous meeting of slaves would be 
gatlu^red; and if tli(\v should lind there any negro or 
otluT slave besidi^s those belonging to the owner of the 
place, not having a license under the owner's or over- 
seer's hand, they were recjuired to whip every such ne- 
gro on his or her bare back, not exceeding thirty-nine 
jstrip(\s, and they were empowered to summon such as- 
>iistance as might be needed for this purpose. If any 
negro or other slave, smarting under the lash, should 
4SO far forgiu hiinself as to strike the constable (or any 
other white pt^rson, for that matter), his ear was to 
b(^ cropped upon order of a Justice of the Peace. It is 
said that the latttT provision of this law has never been 
cMiforci* 1 in the District of i'olumbia, but the law ex- 
isti^d and was undoubtedly held up before the negroes 
to terrorize tluMii.- 

Shouhl a slavi^ attempt to run away in order to es- 
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cape from the tyranny of his master, and on beinji: in- 
tercepted make resistance to his recaptnre, it was law- 
ful to "shoot, kill and destroy him;'' and, if captured, 
his punishment was whipping, cropping:, or branding 
on the cheek with the letter "U/'^ 

A law was in force which providc^l that persons sus- 
pected of beinjr runa\\ay shives who were not either 
provided with a pass or able to prove their right to be 
at large could be apprehended and t^aken before a 
magistraf^ and committed to i>rison until the master 
shoukl com^» and claim him, in which event the master 
was obliged to pay the prison fees before the slave 
could be surrendered? If the master n<^ver appeared, 
after due public advertisement (as was often the case),, 
the negrri might be sold and the proceeds devoted to 
paying his jail fe(^. It is at once appan^nt that a five 
person of color, coming from one of the Northern States 
wheiv there was no public registry for such persons, 
could be arrested and, if he was unable to prove his 
frcHulom (for under the law tlu* burden of ]m)of wa» 
upon the accused to prove his right to be at large) and 
could n(>t raise sufflcient money with which to pay his 
jail fees, could be sold into slavery and Hie fe(\s divided 
between the person who apprehended him and the 
jailer. The statement has been made* upon the floors of 
Congress that no free person was ever sold under that 
law in this l)istricl. This, how(»ver, is not true, if we 
are to believe the* statcMuc^nts contained in a petition 
sign(*d by (»ne thousaiul citizens of this District and 
presented <o Congress in 182S, in which just that thing 
is stated to have occurred here but a short time before. 

The law also made provision for the welfare of a 
slave bountl for a term of years only and whose term of 

1 Kilty*8 Lawh. 

2 Md. Act 1719. Ch. 2. 
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servitude bad expired. It was provided that every man- 
servant at that time sliould be presented by his master 
with '^one new hat, a good suit — that is to say, coat 
and breeches, either of kersey or broadcloth — one new 
shift of white linen, one new pair of French fall shoes 
and stiK-kiufis, two hoes and one axe, and one gun of 
twenty shillings price not above four feet by the barrel 
nor less thnn thi'ee and a half." All women servants 
at the expiration of their servitude should be presented 
with a ** waistcoat and petticoat of new half-thick or 
peiinistcno, a new shift of white linen, shoes and stock- 
ings, a blue apron, two caps of white linen, and three 
barrels of Indian corn.'' ^ 

It seems tliat the eflicacy of baptism was then more 
highly j'cgarded than by even the strictest of our Bap- 
tist brethren at this day. We have often heard the 
darkit^s sing ^'Salvation hath made me free." In that 
liglit {\w following Act, passed by the Legislature of 
Maryland in 1715, may be worth referring to. As the 
Act was never rei>ealed during the existence of slavery 
it wa> in force in this District. 

''Vi)v as much as nuun^ people have neglected to bap- 
tize th(Mr negroes or suffer them to be baptized on a 
vain apprehiMision that n(»groes, by I'eceiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism, ai-e manumitte<l and set fi'ee; be it 
h(M*(»by further declared and emicted ♦ ♦ ♦ that 
no n(»gro or negroes by receiving the holy sacrament 
of bai)tism is thereby manumitted or set free, nor hath 
any right or title to freedom or manumission more than 
he or tliey hnd before, any law, usage or custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding."*' ^ 

AN'hile a slave could not give testimony against a 
white person, h(> could give testimony against another 



1 Md Act 1715,C:i. 44. Sec. 10. 
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slave, and on being convicted of perjury in so doing 
one ear was to be cnt olT on the day of conviction and 
he was to reccnve tliirty-nine stripes on liis or ber bare 
back, and the other ear was to be cut off the next day 
with a similar punishment of whipping.^ It was unlaw- 
ful even to deal with a slave i« any kind of business 
without the master's consent. ^ 

To be born black seems to have been in those daj^s 
a misfortune which no power known to man ccmld over- 
come. True, a ue<;ro might, through the graciousness 
of his master, be manumitted; or, with his master's 
consent, by years of hard labor, purchase his own free- 
dom. But if he happened to be over forty-five years of 
age a ]>ro vision in his master's will conferring freedom 
upon him at his master's death could not be carried out 
for fear of the negro becoming a charge upon the Dis- 
trict.' And vei'y little encouragement was given to per- 
sons who might desire to advance him money with 
which to punhase his freedom, for any promise made 
by a slave to n»])ay such money was held to be void and 
could not be enforced after manumission.* 

But suppf)se a negro had been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure his fn^edom, what was his status in the District 
of Columbia? Did he become a citiz^en entitled to the 
right to pursue his business and pleasure as a free 
man? Aside from the social degradation by reason of 
his color, was he given a chance to earn his livelihood 
on a par with his white brother? We will examine the 
laws governing free persons of color in this District, if 
you please, in the year 1S50, when the importation of 
slaves into the District of Columbia for sale was pro- 
hibited. A cai'eful examination of these laws will lead 



1 Md. Act 1751, Ch. 14. 

2 Md. Act 1715. Ch. 44. Sec. II. 
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U8 lo fhe t^^nolnsioii that about the only privilege al- 
lowtni to fnv noirn^es was the priceless boon of the 
ri^ihi to ket^p do^. Even this right seems to have been 
denied unloss thost^ persons had so many in their fam- 
ilies CO supiH^rt tliat the exeroise of the privilege was 
rondertHl prartioally prohibitive. By an Act of the 
i'ity i\>unoiK passiM in IS'iS, all free persons of color 
\vlu> had families or were ht>usekeeping were permitted 
(o kivp tlogs \\\MM\ che Siune terms as white persons 
wert^ permit tcil to ktvp them. 

This is che situation which, during the first half of 
this icniury, confronttnl a fri^e negro who came to re- 
side in the city of Washington, or a negro who had 
just Invn manumitted: he must exhibit to the Mayor 
satisfactory evjdcure of Ins fivedom, which was to be 
nvfUMlcd l>y the Kegistcr. For doing this, by an Act of 
ISr>0. he was inM^uirinl u^ pay -^50 ftu' each and every 
member of his family, lie must then enter into a bond 
with five giM>d au<l suflicient fnn^hold sureties in the 
penalty of one thousand dollars, conditioned for his or 
lu^r good and orderly condtn^t, aiul that of every mem- 
ber of his or her existing family, that they or either of 
them shouhl not bet^ouu^ charg<'able to the corporation," 
whifh bontl was to \m} renewed every year. I wonder 
lunv many of us would be able to give a bond of that 
sort wiih liv(^ good and sufficient sureties, or how many 
of us would can* t<> become sureties n]>on such a bond, 
t'VtMi for our nearest and dearest friends, when condi- 
tionetl for the good conduct of every member of his or 
lior fanuly? If any lu^gro should be found within the 
I i lulls of the city who could not establish his title to 
fi('(Mloui or prove his right to be here, he should be com- 
uiittcd to jail as an absconding slave, and was then lia- 
Idr (o br sold for non-payment of jail fees. Any person 
luii'horiug or concealing any free black or mulatto per- 
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son who could not exhibit a permit from the Register 
authorizing him to reside within the District should be 
punished. But for fear of offending tlie sensibilities of 
some of our Congressmen, a provision was thought- 
fully inserted to the effect that tliis law should not ap- 
ply to any negro in the employ of any member of Con- 
gress or transient person.^ 

One would naturally suppose that a negro who had 
been able to give such a bond as was required might at 
least be permitted to compete in business upon equal 
terms with a white man. But not so. The Mayor was 
prohibited from granting a license for any purpose 
whatsoever to any free negro or mulatto or his agents 
except a license to drive a cart or carnage. And even 
this license was withhehl from negroes coming to the 
city after 1S36. With the right to engage in business 
taken away from him, there seemed little left for him 
to do but amuse himself. But here again the law in- 
teri)Osed. If any free black or mulatto person should 
be found playing at cards, dice, or any other game of an 
immoral tendency (progressive euchre players will 
kindly note how morally squeamish our early legisla- 
tors were upon some subjects), or should be present as 
one of the company where such game was being played, 
be should, on conviction, pay a fine not exceeding ten 
cJoUars. A free negro could not give a dance, ball or 
assembly at his house without having first obtained 
a license for that puri)ose, in which should be men- 
tioned the place, time of meeting, number of gue^sts, 
hour of breaking up and the nanu^ of the person apply- 
ing for the permit. Even then the assembly must break 
lip before ten o'clock at night, for any black or mulatto 
person found on the streets at niglit after that hour, 
except such as had a pass from a Justice of the P(^ace, 

1 Sbehau*8 DUrest. Laws of D. C 
15 
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or was engaged in driving a cart or carriage, was ar- 
rested. At first a saving clause was inserted in teror 
of tliose who were passing to or from any placvof wor- 
sliip, or who were sent on an errand by tlkeir employ- 
ers. But later all their places of worship had to be 
closed by ten o'clock at nigbf. 

From the foregoing it appears that a free colored 
person could not engage in any business for himself, 
but must accept service under some other person; and 
hisi amnscnu»nts weiv greatly curtailed. Deprived of 
the means of earning a livelihood and forbidden to 
amuse himself in his own way, he must be careful, nev- 
,ierth(*less, not to remain idle, for if he was found in that 
4^ondition he couhl be taken up and cast into jail and 
.sohl into slavery to pay his jail fees.^ It is sui>ertiuous 
to say that a negro could not vote nor hold office. Truly, 
to use the huiguage of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case, it was considennl in that day that a negro 
had m> rights which a white man was bound to respect. 
The laws referrinl to were not stricken from the statute 
b<H>ks until isr>2, when the Hlack Code became a thing 
of the past. 

Karly in the rentur>- there was in this District an- 
other sperit\*5 of st»rviiude somewliat diflferent from the 
ordinary- slaviTv, but practieally slavery, nevertheless; 
and many white persons, tin* progenitors of some of 
our most resptH'tablt* families at pivsent, were held in 
this kind of bondage. Ir was the custom for certain 
bn^kers to import inti* this Distriet, usually landing 
them at the port of i1t^>rgeto^vn, white immigrants, 
whost* passiige money was paid by the shipper. Upon 
arrival these |vrsons wen% by aiznvment, turned over 
to anyone who wtmld {Viiy their passiige money, and the 
l>t»rsons thus paid for wen* UmuhI to servitude until 

I Ma. Ac: 1T>*» S*c ». ~ " 
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their services should equal iu value the cost of their im- 
portation. Of course, if such a person chose to leave his 
master, the ordinary laws applying to slaves could not 
reach him. The only redress then \vas for the master 
to sue such person upon his contract to work out his 
passage money. \\'hen it is remembered that imprison- 
ment for debt was in vogue in those days it will be un- 
derstood how such persons w(Te kept in bondage. 

A glance at the files of our newspapers will disclose 
column after column filled with advertisements of run- 
away slaves or sales of slaves. The following is a sam- 
ple advertisement, taken from the National Intelli- 
gencer, under date of January 22, 1822: 

"HOUSE SERVANTS. 

"For sale — A black man and his wife, both of whom 
are very valuable house sen^ants. They have three 
children, a girl 9, and two boys, one 3, and the other 6 
years old. The price for the family will be reasonable 
if applied for immediately. They have no objection to 
go to the Western country with any gentleman who 
may purchase them for his own service. 

"Also for sale a likely girl, about 12 years old. 

"Apply to B. F. FRENCH, 

"Auction and commission merchant, 

"Corner of Brown's Hotel." 

The following advertisement appears on July 3, 1822, 
from which it is evident that the slave referred to con- 
ceived to be true the idea that "all men are bom free 
and equal," and in his own way endeavored to put the 
idea into practical operation and thus celebrate his 
Fourth of July: 
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**S()N OF PKfAM OFF! 

**One IlundwMl Dollars Iteward. 

*'Uaii away from tho subscriber, residing in Wash- 
in<!:ton county, M(l., about tlie 25111 ult., a nej^ro man 
named Hector, who calls himself Hector Williams. He 
is about thirly or thirty-two years old, five fet^t eight 
or nine inches hi^j^h, stont-mad(*, knock-kneed, has a 
scar on o\w side of his mouth, believed \o be the right, 
on which the skin is whiter than on the rest of his face; 
also a scar on the upjuT i)art of his forehead anil one 
on his v\y([\{ Ie«jc, occasioniMl by a cut from a scythe. He 
is fond of tobacco, and a g:r<»ater chewer when engaged 
at work, impudent and saucy when amonj? those he 
consi(h»rs his eiiuals, and especially so when in liipior. 
It is impossible to d(»scrlbe his clothing, as he had an 
abundances b(»ing \i^vy foiul of dress. He had the privl- 
l(»g(» of hiring himst^If out during the past year, and I 
am iufornuMl was a t(Tror to the neighborhood he was 
in, stiNiling and pilfiTing. 1 will give the above re- 
ward if tak(Mi out of {\\v State of Maryland, and Fifty 
Dollars if taken in tlu* State and secured in a jail »<> 
that I get iiim again, and in (dth(*r <-ase all reasonable 
cliargcs shall lu» ])aid if brought home. D. COOKK." 

Ill this conntutiou it may be nnuarked that it was 
said !o b(^ (juile a comiiKui thing for persons driven by 
linancial cmhanasMiuMils to i»art with slaves and who 
(h^slrcd to com-cal this condition frouj their neighbors 
or escape* the indignation whi(di was sometimes 
aroused n|)on tin* si»paration of one nuMuber.of a family 
from anntliei*, to iusei't su(di advi^rtisiMuents and claim 
that the slaves had run nway.' 

In tin* National Intelligencer of March 5, 1838, is 
found this advei'ti^ement : 
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-TWO IIUXDKEI) SLAVES WANTED! 

'*Tlie subscriber will give hiji^lier i)rices in cash for 
likely youiij!; slaves of both sexes than any other per- 
son in this market or who may eome. .1 can be fonnd 
at the yellow honse on Seventh Street or at Alexander 
J^*e's Pottery and Exehanj::e Oflice. All comnuinica- 
lions will be promptly attended to. 

"X. B. I will pay at all times liberal commissions 
for information. THOMAS N. DAVIS." 

In one day — March 2S, 1830 — were fonnd three 
traders advertising in the Intelligencer for twelve hnn- 
dred negroes. 

It was the habit of the slave dealers to ])urchase 
slav(»s thronghont the* snrronnding country where the 
prices were low an<l bring them to Alc^xandria or 
Washington for sale or shipment fnrther sonth. The 
l)i^trict of Colnmbia bcM-ame a great slave market. To 
tli'^ir shame it nmy be truthfnlly said that not only did 
thes'» dealers pnrchasc* slaves in the adjoining conntiy, 
bnt they freqnently kidnaped fre(* i)ersons of c(dor 
and brought them here to be sold into bondagt*. Con- 
siderable of this kidnaping occurred within the limits 
of this District. Dr. Jesse Torrey, writing on this sub- 
ject in 1817, relates some of his elTorts to rescue a free 
negro woman who had been kidnapiMl by th(»se men.^ 
She was (-onfined in the garnet of a three-ston* hotel, or 
*'tav(»rn/' ais it was calhMl In those days, located some- 
where (m F strcHM, tin* (»xact situation of which I have 
b(»en unable to ascertain. He smnl out a writ of luihcas 
rorpffs^ but the p(»rson at whnsi* hous(» siie was con- 
fined refused to permit the writ to be sc^rved. A writ of 
injuncticM) was then obtaincMl to ])r(»V(Mit the slave deal- 
er carrying away any of this lot of n(»gro(»s, and the 

1 Portraiture of Do -nestle Slavery in T. S.. Torrey 'a. pp. 44-50. 
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woman was then forthcoming. But the burden of 
proving herself free rested upon her, and her evidence 
could only be obtained in a distant city. She was with- 
out money to pay traveling expenses or secure counsel. 
Mr. Francis Scott Key, the author of the "Star- 
Spaiigled Banner," becoming interested in her case, 
volunteered his legal ser\aces, he being a member of 
our bar, as did also Messrs. J. B. Cald\^ell and J. R 
Lear. A subscription list was headed by Gen. Van 
Xess. The heads of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, with but rare exceptions, several gentle- 
men in the Senate and House of Kepresentatives, and 
the Mayor and citizens of Washington generally (own- 
ers of slaves as well as others), to whom application 
was made, joined in the contribution, and the woman 
was finally dedaivd free and released. But this suc- 
cessful result is but anvxception to the rule which then 
prevaihMl. Even if a free person had proper papers 
proving his status, thes<^ papers were frequently taken 
from him and destroyed at the time of his capture.^ 

The conilition of affairs at that time is thus described 
in the Alexandria (iazette of June 22, 1827: 

"Scarcely a week passes without some of these 
wretcluMl creatures being driven through our streets. 
After Inning been confined and sometimes manacled 
in a loathsouK* prison, they are turned out in public 
view to take their deparluiv for the South. The chil- 
dren and som(* of the women are generally crowded 
into a cart or wagon, while others follow on foot, not 
infnMpH^iitly liandciifTeil or chaine<l 'together. Here 
you may behold fathers and brothers leaving behind 
them till' dearest objiMts of aflfecticm and moving slow- 
ly along in the mut(* agony of despair; there a young 
nualier sttM)j)iiig ov(»r an infant whose innocent smiles 

1 Travels in Amorlca. Ab<iy. Vol. 2. pp. 98-9§. 
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seem but to increase her misery. From some you will 
hear the burst of bitter lamentation, while from others 
a loud hysteric laugh breaks forth denoting still deeper 
agony." 

This sight was almost as common in the streets of 
Washington as in Alexandria, at least up to about 
1840, and the whip of the slave-driver and the clank- 
ing of chains were freijuently in evidence here. Such 
sights became so abhorrent to the ideas of the com- 
munity, even the slave-holding class, that for several 
years prior to 1850 it was not common to see slaves 
manacled in our streets, but the gangs were kept to- 
gether and driven like sheep under the watchful eyes 
of their brutal guards. 

Frequently slaves who were brought here merely in 
transit to some other place were placed in the United 
States jail for safe keeping.^ In 1829 Mr. Miner, a Mem- 
ber of the House of Itepresentatives from Pennsylva- 
nia, stated on the floor of the House that during the 
preceding five years, independent of the slave prisons 
in the District, seven hundred and forty-two colored 
people had been committed to tlie jail in Washington, 
not one of whom had been accused or convicted of a 
crime. Four hundred and fifty-two were lodged there 
for safe keeping prior to exportation, and two hundred 
and ninety were imprisoned on suspicion, real or affect- 
ed, of being fugitive slaves, and if not claimed as such, 
were to be sold as slaves for life in order to raise money 
to pay jail fees to the United States officers. 

On Januarj^ 6, 18(>2, Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, reported 
a bill for the removal of the abuses complaine<l of, and 
said: "When I visited the jail the other day I had 
hardly entered the threshold before a colored boy 
Btepped up to me and tapped me on the shoulder. He 

1 Anti-SUyary Records. Vol. 3 for 1837. p. 125. 
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happened to know who 1 was. Said he, *1 have been 
here a year and four days.' I asked him for what of- 
fente. He said he was eonlined as a ruuawa3\ I asketl 
him if anyone claimed him. *No.' 'Ai*e you a free boy?' 
^Yes.' Turninj»: around to the jailer I asked him if that 
was so. He said it was. 1 asked him: 4Iow do j^ou 
know it to be so?' 1 found that the boj' had been con- 
fined, not twelve months only, but for more than four- 
teen, and that simply on the suspicion of being a run- 
away." 

This ^{'A{k} of tliinji:s is corroborated by Senator Wil- 
son in his excellent history of slavery in the United 
States,^ and by many otJiers as well, and cannot be 
successfully disi)ut(Ml. Mr. Wilson in 18(51 said that 
at the jail at that time there were prisoners almost 
nak(»(l, some of them without a shirt. Some of thes^* 
were free piTsons, but somi* of them had run away from 
disloyal mastc^rs or had b(H»n sent there by disloyal 
persons for safe-keejiinji until the war should be over. 

lM(\sid(»nt J.incoln finally ass(»rted his authority, ami 
on the 2r)th of January, 1S(>2, the Seci-etary of State ad- 
(IressiMl to ili(» Marshal of the jail an order informing 
him that the* President, b(4n<» satisfied that by 80 doing 
he would contra v(»ne no law in for<*e in the District, 
instructed him not to nM'(»iv(» into custody any persons 
elaimed to he h(»l(l to si»rvice or labor within tlie Dis- 
trict or (Osi»wh(»r(*, not char«»(Ml with any crime or mis- 
d(»meanor, uiih^ss upon arn^st or commitment pursu- 
ant to law, and that those thus anvsted were not to 
be (h^taiiu'd more*- than thirty days unless by special 
or(l(»r of comp(»t(Mit civil authority. ^ 

A j:;r(»at many of the* slav(»s w(*re confined in private* 
pcMis. Of th(»s<% prior to is;{r), the most noted was om^ 
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located on the east Ksicle of Seventh street southwest, 
south of B street, known as Kobey's pen. Mr. Abdy, 
an English writer who visited this eountiy in 1835, 
thus describes this phice: 

"One day 1 went to see the ^slave pen' — a wi^tched 
hovel right against the Capitol, from which it is dis- 
tant about half a mile, with no house intervening. The 
outside alone is accessible to the ej^e of the visitor, 
what passes within being reserved for the exclusive 
observation of its owner, a man by the name of Kobey, 
and his unfortunate victims. It is surrounded by a 
wooden paling fcmrteen or fifteen feet in height, with 
the posts outifide to prevent escai)e, and separattMl from 
tile building by a space too narrow to permit of a free 
circulation of air. At a small window above, which 
was unglazed and exi)osed alike to the lunit of sum- 
mer and W\\y cold of winter, so trying to the cnnstitu- 
tion, two or tliree sable faces appeared looking out 
wistfully to while away the time and catch a refreshing 
breeze, the weather being extremely hot. In this 
wn^tched hovel all colors except white, both sexes, and 
all ag(»s, are confined, exposed indiscriminately to the 
contamination which may be expected in such society 
and under such seclusion.-' 

Th(^ slav:^ jK^n in this city best remembered by (mr 
old resid(»nts was kept by one Williams, and was locat- 
ed on the southeast corner of Sth and H strtM^ts south- 
west, just south of th(» Smithsonian (irounds. The 
hous(^ set back sonu^ distance^ from tlu» s(re(4 amidst 
a grov(» of tr(*es, and was the ytdlow houst* n^fc^rrcMl to 
in om* of the advertis(Muents which I have* r(»ad. It 
was a thr(M»-story brick house cov(M'(m1 with plast(*r ami 
painted y(»llow. In tlu* grounds was also an outhouse, 
and in this latter building most of the slav<\s brought 
to this District for sah» or shipuK^nt els(»wlH»rt» were 
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kept. Some of them were kept in the dwelling house 
in a room adjoining the kitchen. A certain Senator, 
during the debate on the abolition of the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, which occurred in 1850, de- 
scribed these houses and grounds as a most pleasant 
looking place viewed from the outside. Had he gone 
inside his description of the interior might have been 
somewhat different. The gentleman who purchased 
this property after the abolition of the slave trade had 
ceased to make it profitable to its owner told me that 
he found in the walls of the out-house and of the room 
adjoining the kitchen staples driven in the walls to 
which the shives were sliackled. In this place slaves 
were sold, but mostly, 1 am informed, at private sale. 
Slaves were frequently sold at auction, together with 
furniture, carpets and household goods, at the regular 
auction houses of the city. 

The greater number of the slaves brought into this 
District were taken into Alexandria, where the prin- 
cipal depot was k(»i)t by the firm of Franklin & Arm- 
field.^ A nuMuber of this firm made a statement to one 
Mr. heavitt in January, 18»U, which statement appears 
in a letter published in New York, that the number of 
slaves carried from the District in one year before was 
about one thousand, but that it would be much greater 
during 18*U; and he expected their house alone would 
ship at least eleven or twelve hundivd. We learn that 
the net profit of this firm for the preceding year had 
been 133,000.2 

Tli(»se slaves wt^re mostly shipix^d away in schooners. 
While the rnit<Ml States (fovernment had been careful 
to join with tlu^ otluT governments in suppressing the 
seizure of slaves in Africa and their transportation to 
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this country, it was a common tiling for free negroes 
to be seized in tlie District of Columbia and transported 
from here to otlier places in these slave vessels. A 
description of one of them is taken from the source 
just above referred to. It reads thus: 

"The hold is appropriated to slaves and is divided 
into two apartments. The after hold will carry about 
eighty women, and the other about one hundred men. 
On either side were two platforms running the whole 
length, one raised a few inches, and the other half way 
up to the deck. They were about five or six feet deep* 
On these the slaves lie as closely as they can be stowed 
away.-'^ 

Slavery had its bright as well as its dark side. Many 
of the negroes had more comfortable homes and were 
better provided for then than now, and many touch- 
ing incidents are related of affection and kindly acts 
between master and slave. But no matter how en- 
deared a slave might become to a master, financial re- 
verses might, and frequently did, drive the latter to the 
point where, much against his will, he was obliged to 
part with his favorite slave. And then, if never before, 
came the time of distrej^s for the slave. 

The following appeareil in the New York Transcript 
of December 30, 1837. The matter was investigated 
at the time by Mr. Buckingham, a retired member of 
the English Parliament, who was then traveling in this 
country, and who, like the more modern Englishman, 
wrote a book containing his impressions of America. 
Differing from most of them, his work has great merit. 
Mr. Buckingham came to the conclusion that the re- 
port was true. I have obtained traces of the same 
story from several different sources iudepen<lent of 
each other, and it can be vouche<l for. Numerous in- 

1 Anti-SUvery Records. V*l. 3 for 1837. p. 128. 
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^taiiris of the kind occurred iu other parts of the 
eouiltry:^ 

*a)lSTia(T OF COLUMBIA. 

''From a corresi>ondeut of the Commercial Adver- 
ti8(a* we derive the following information: It is noto- 
rious that the slave trade is largely pursued in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the disgust * * * of a great 
juajority of its inhabitants of every class and color. A 
woman, a wife, a mother, esteemed or supposed to be 
free, was, in form of law, claimed as a slave, conftnc^l 
-{IS such, and sohl for exi)ortati()n. Torn from her hus- 
band, ill prison with four young children about her, 
frantic with wretchedness and grief, she cast her eyes 
on her cliildr(*n, and in a moment of frenzy, resolved 
that th(*y at U»ast should not grow up to be slaves, and 
pr(M<MMhMl to kill them with h(*r own hand. Two she 
succ-etM](*d in killing, but tin* cri(\s and struggles of the 
oth(*rs brought^ in succor, and they were resi'ued from 
imp(Midiiig (l(*atli. The* uulia])py mother was indicted 
for murder, triiMl by a jury of the District, and acquit- 
ted on tlu* ground of insanity. It was insanity, but the 
insaniiy of an ov(M*|M)\V(Ming passion. She had been 
j<old, warranted snuinl, mind and body; but on the hap- 
pening of tlH*s<» fa<ts, sIh* was nnurntMl by tin* buyer to 
the seller foi* the legal caus(» of a breach of the warran- 
ty by reason of ilie latent vice of tin* unsoundness of 
mind, to b(» resold without warianty; antl she* lias been 
purchasetl l)y a benev<»l(Mit individual that sin* and her 
husband an<l her rhildren may work out tier (»manci- 
pation.'' 

It has already be<*n intimated that not all of the in- 
habitants of Washington by any means W(»re in favor 
of slav(*rv. On the contrarv, in the (*arlv tlavs a verv 
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large number of the slave-holding class were opposed 
to the institution on prineipk% though, with Jefferson^ 
they could not see how its abolition was to be prac- 
tically accomplished. This matter of the slave trade in 
the District seems to have been particularly abhorrent 
to the community generally, fc^o long ago as 1802 the 
grand jury in Alexandria presented the slave trade in 
the District as a grievance.* Judge MoiTell, of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the District of Columbia, in his charge ta 
the grand juiy in ISlfi, called the subject of slavery to 
its attention very emphatically as an object of remon- 
strance and juridical investigation, lie said that the 
frequency with which the stre<*ts of the city had been 
crowded with manacled captives, sometinu^s even on 
the Sabbath, could not fail to shock the feelings of all 
humane i)ersons; that it was repugnant to the spirit 
of our political institutions and the rights of man, and 
he believed was calculated to impair the public morals 
bj' familiarizing scenes of cruelty to the minds of the 
youth.2 

In 1828 a i)etition for the supjuession of this trade 
was presented to Congress, signed by more than one 
thousand inhabitants of the District of Columbia, some 
of them slaveholders. Justice Cranch of the Circuit 
Court was one of the signers.^ The grand jury in 1829 
and again in 1830, while not recommending the aboli- 
tion of slavwy, did recommend the repeal of the laws 
permitting the importation of slaves for the* i)urp()se of 
sale or barter.* 

In 1829 the American Anti-Slav(»ry Soci(»ty h<»ld its 
twenty-first (convention in Washington, and was ofTt^rcMl 
ihe use of the City Hall by the Mayor, and th(»re secerned 
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to be no opposition to it.^ At that time tiiere were two 
abolition societies existing in the District of (Columbia. 
But from 1828, the public sentiment, which prior to 
that time seemed to have been against the whole traf- 
fic in slaves, underwent a change. The tremendous 
growth of abolition societies in the North had tended 
to antagonize the South, and embitter the relations 
between the two sections of the country. As a conse- 
quence, although in 1827 there had been more than 
one hundred of these societies throughout the South, 
when the convention met in Washington in 1829, not 
one of these societies was represented. 

The excitement was growing in Congress. When, in 
1805, ilr. Sloan, of New Jersey, offered a resolution 
moving the emancipation of slaves in the District at 
a certain age, it was voted down and provoked very 
little discussion pro or con.^ But after that, owing to 
the spread of the anti-slavery sentiment and the fre- 
quent petitir)ns from different parts of the country for 
the abolition of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, th<* public interest in the question was aroused, 
and in 1880 the feeling had biH-ome very pronounced. 
The slaves th(»msf»lves caught the infection, or it was 
believed they did, and those .advocating abolition were 
denoun«*(Ml as mui-dcTers because it was said they in- 
cited the slaves to rise in revolt with murderous intent. 
So that we find in ISX% when the anti-slavery element 
was working to sui)press the traffic here, a petition 
present<Ml to Congress with that end in view could only 
obtain five liundre<l signatures; and the next petition 
of which we have any record was presented by the 
grand jurj' praying against the rarption even of peti- 
tions of this kind, claiming that it causcnl unrest among 
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the slaves.^ The House did resolve not to receive any 
further petitions of this character and to lay them all 
on the table without being either read, discussed or 
printed; and petitions of this nature were rejected by 
the Senate upon two grounds: first, that Congress had 
no constitutional power to deal with the question at 
all; and, second, that the mere agitation of the ques- 
tion in Congress was full of danger to the Union.* 

At this period of our history, in 1835, occurred the 
famous Snow riots.' Beverly Snow, a free colored man, 
at that time kept a tavern at the corner of Gth street 
and Pennsylvania avenue, and on the night of the 10th 
of August was heard to make some very insulting re- 
marks concerning white hidies generally. When 
Snow's remarks became known a movement was made 
to lynch him, but he escaped, it was said, by a sewer. 
(Colored people were forbidden to appear on the streets, 
and a proclamation was issuinl by the Mayor closing 
with the words: "Parents, guardians and others are 
earnestly requested to keep their children, apprentices, 
etc., within doors after dusk." Houses occupied by 
free negroes as dwellings, schools or churches were 
burned or demolished by mobs. The citizens were 
called upon to arm themselves, and a force was organ- 
ized under the command of ilaj. Gen. Jones. The mobs 
were finally broken up by this force, and quiet restored. 
The next year a law was passed forbidding any negro 
to sell liquor. During these riots Dr. Crandall, a rep- 
utable physician, was thrown into jail in the District of 
Columbia and detained there eight months on the 
charge of circulating anti-slavery pamphlets.* 



1 SsDAta Document 8. 24th Coneres^.ad session. Vol. 2. p. 75. 
S TraveU in North America, Bncklnfirham. Vol. 1. pp. 66. W. 
t WAshinffton (•^itic. April 3. 1880 
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As showing that the excitement had not become 
abated three years hiter, tlie following account is re- 
ferred to, taken from Buckingham's book above men- 
iioned:^ 

'^During our staj' in Washington, Mr. Forrest, the 
great American actor, was engagtHl at the principal 
theater, and as connected with his perfonnance some 
anecdotes came to my knowledge which, as very 
strongly illustrative of the state of feeling in the slave 
States on all matters touching negi'o slavery, deserve 
to be mentioned. After his representation of Othello, 
the editor of a newspapi^r published here denounced 
the play as one wholly unfit to be permittc^d in any 
Southern Slate, where it was revolting, as he thought, 
to represent the dark Moor Othello pajing his suit to 
the fair Dcsdemona. This was an outrage which he 
deemed it to be the duty of every white man to resent, 
and he shadowed forth the sort of resentment which he 
thought ought to be put in practice by saying that 
'even if Shakespeare, the writer of the play, were to be 
caught in any Soullicrii State, he ought to be lynched 
for having v>ritien it/ in strict harmt)ny with this 
senlimi^nt was th<* other inci(l(»nt that occurred. Mr. 
Forrest had performed the \va\\ of Spartacus in the 
l)lay *Tlie llladiator,' and in this is represented first, 
\\w salr of a wife and child away from her husband, all 
Tlnacian capiives, at which grc^at horror is expressed 
by I 111* chaiaclcrs of the j^lay themselves, and next, 
ihc -hnliators, who are all slaves, an* incited by Spar- 
tacus to revolt against thc^ir masters, which they do 
sti((cssfully and obtain th(»ir freedom. The manager 
(►f the theater nMcived many anonymous and threat- 
(Miiu^ letter^ warning him against ever permitting this 
play to hr a(t(Ml in Washingt on again; and one letter 

1 \'ol. 1. p. -'i:i- 
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from a member of Congi-ess told him that if he dared 
to announce it for repetition a card would be addressed 
to the public* on the subject which the manager would 
repent. This matter was subsequently compromised 
by the exclusion of the colored population, whether 
slave or free, from the theater, into which they were 
admitted on ordinary occasions on condition of sitting 
in a separate gallery apart from the whites. On thia 
occasion, however, they were not to be admitted at all, 
and accordingly in the National Intelligencer of March 
15, 1838, over the announcement of the play of 'The 
Gladiator' to be performed that evening was placed 
conspicuously the following lines: On this occasion 
iolored persons cannot be admitted to the gallery.' " 

Mr. Buckingham was during this same year (1838) 
delivering a course of lectures at the First Presby- 
terian Church on Four-and-a-half street, and knowing 
that the subject of slavery was to come up, he was 
warned that his personal safety might be jeopardized 
by giving vent to any anti-slavery utterances.^ 

One of the most interesting episodes of these times 
was the attempt to carry away a cargo of slaves for 
the purpose of giving them their liberty at the North. 
A vessel called the 'Tearl," from Whit(»hill, New Jer- 
sey, came up tJie IV)tomac river and anchored at the 
steamboat wharf at Seventh street. The master of this 
boat had caused to be quietly circulated among the 
slaves here the fact that he propor.ed to carry off as 
many of them as could be loaded in his boat, land them 
at some Northern port, and h(*lp them to secure their 
freedom. So, on the night of Sunday, Aiu-il 1(>, 1S4S, 
seventy-seven slaves liad rc^ported on board of this v(»s- 
sel. It weighed anchor at two o'clock that night, car- 
rying with it these persons, of whom thirty-cMght w(»re 

1 Travels In North America, Bnckin^haai. Vol. 1, p. 189. 
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raen, tweniy-six women, and thirteen male children. 
Soon after daybreak, when the flight was discovered, 
a small steamer containing thirty armed men was sent 
in pursuit of the schooner. Quite a distance down the 
river she was sighted, captured without resistance, 
and the vessel and crew brought to Washington. The 
slaves were returned to their owners, and the white 
men in command, Messrs. Drayton and Sayres, were 
convicted and sentenceil to a long term of confinement 
in the city jail. Shortly bi^fore that time an anti- 
filaverj' newspaper, the National Era, had commenced 
its publication in this city. Dr. Gamaliel Bailey was 
.editor-in-clii<»f, and the poet John OriH^nleaf Whittier 
was associate editor. The late Lewis Clephane was 
business numager of the paper. Dr. Bailey was sus- 
pected of having taken part iu the Pearl affair. A mob 
gathertMl at the south front of the Patent Office and 
sent a delegation to Dr. Bailey's house, situated at the 
corner of 8th and K streets noi*thwest, to interview him 
on the subject and demand that he cease the publica- 
tion of this journal. Dr. Bailey addressed them ''in 
temiH^rate but tiriii language and declared his purpose 
to continue the excTcise of his rights as an American 
citizen." lie disilainied any knowledge whatsoever 
of the attempt to inakt* away with these slaves. The 
committ(»e tlH»n reniriHMl to wlM*r<» the mob was wait- 
ing, and n»pnrt(Ml the n^siilt of tliis interview. The mob 
at onr(» IxM-aiiie furiously angry an<l proceeded to the 
office of the Kra, Incatetl on SeviMith stret^t, betw(*i*n D 
and K nortliwt»st, near the Patent Office. Here the 
Auxiliary Ouard uH<l(*r CajK. (uMldard made a firm 
stand in tlu* doorway ami o|)pos(Ml the mob. A numbf*r 
of windows were br<»ken, ami some of the funiitui-e, 
etc., in the offire iiijui'ed by thi* brickbats which were 
thrown; but ('apt. Oo<Mar<l, by his almost superhuman 
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I)ersonaI efforts, aided by his guard, together with a 
few citizens and some of the Era staff, fought back the 
mob and saved the day. Drayton and Sayres remained 
in jail four years, and were then pardoned by President 
Fillmore. Even after the pardon it was an extremely 
dangerous and difficult thing to get these men out of 
the city, or even out of the jail. The story of their es- 
cape is an exciting one, but hardly forms a legitimate 
part of this paper. 

The account of the final abolition of the slave trade 
here belongs more to our national than our local his- 
tory. It was argued as a national question and the 
passage of such a law was urged because this seemed 
to be the most efficacious way of testing the general 
sentiment throughout the country, and in the hope 
that it would prove the entering wedge for what was to 
follow. Suffice it to say that on Sept. 20, 1850, an Act 
was approved, to take effect January 1, 1851, which 
provided that tliereafter it should not be lawful to 
bring any slave into the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of being sold or place<l in depot to be subse- 
quently transferred to some other phice to be sold; 
and any slave brought into the District contrary to the 
provisions of this Act should forthwith be free. It 
was stated during the progress of the d(»bate by Sen- 
ator Baldwin that the number of slaves in the District 
was only GOO. It was estinuited by Senator Winthrop 
and others that there were between 2,000 and 2,500. 
The latter estimate is undoubtedly more nearly cor- 
rect, as when slavery was finally abolished in 1802, 
from the report of the Commissioners upon whom the 
duty devolved of estimating the value of the slaves at 
that time here, it appears that the total number of 
cases considered was 3,201,* a number which cxci^^mIs 

1 Letter of Secretary of Treasury of February 16, 1864. to Speaker of Hou«e of 
Repreientatives. 
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by 7G the ostiinato giveu iu the Ceusus repot-ts of that 
period. Tlie luiniber of five blacks in 18(50 is given 
ill the Census reports as 11,141.^ 

The following data, taken from the National Era of 
June 7, 1854, is worth noticing. The assessment of tax- 
able projyerty in that year puts the value of slaves iu 
this DistricI at Jif21)S),2r>r), many of these being owiuhI in 
Maryland and Virginia and being hired out to persons 
here. Wy returning them to their homes the day before 
the expiration of a year's service within the District, 
and sending them back again the second day after, 
iheir owm^'s could practically avoid their becoming 
free undc^r our laws. 

Th(^ Era of March 27, 1850, in speaking of the be- 
havior and good order of the colored people here, esti- 
matiMl the number of fnv i)ersons of color at that time 
within the District as JO,or)l>. The church property 
then owned by them was valued at |35),OOt), making a 
ratio of fJ^.SO to (*ach colored person. The Era went 
on to state* that if the S,()87 slaves sliould be a^clded, 
the ratio would Im^ |2.70 of church property to each 
colorcMl person. Considc^ring that the ratio of church 
})r()p(Mty to \}\\v\\ white person during that period was 
only ^>^S^KS p(»r pcTson, the comparison seems quite fa- 
vorabh^ Tiu* Kra also statcMl that the annual compen- 
sation to (»ach of the colorcMl pastors then averaged at 
l(»ast J|<(;r>(), and that ihcM'c* were more than 1,000 col- 
ored ( liildnMi in tin* Sabbath schools. 

In th(» issue* of the* National Era of March 15, 1851, 
app(»ars this notici*: 

**\\'(M»k aftrr next w(* i)ropose to commence in the 
Era tlir iMiblicatiou of a new story by Mrs. 11. B. Stowe, 
ili(» tiilr of which will be ^rncle Tom's Cabin; or, the 
Mjm lliat was a Tiling/ It will probably be of the 

I ('<jnii)(Mi(i of 0th Census, p. KJ. 
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length of the tale by Mrs. South worth entitled ^Retri- 
bution.' Mrs. Stowe is one of the most gifted and pop- 
ular of American writers. We announce her story in 
advance, that none of our subscribers, through neglect 
to renew their subscriptions, may lose the beginning 
of it, and that those who desire to read the production 
as it may appear in successive numbers of the Era may 
i?ehd us their names in season.'' 

These simple lines marked an epoch in our national 
history. Could Dr. Bailey have foreseen what the pub- 
lication of this story would mean to the country and 
the cause to which he had devoted his life, he might 
well have felt satisfied to lay down his pen and si)end 
the balance of his days in the rest to which his years 
of earnest activity had entitled him. How peculiar are 
the ways of Ot)d! What hundreds of men in all parts 
of the country had failed to accomplish during over 
half a century of work, was effected by this simple 
tale. And to Washington belongs the honor of giving 
it to the world. Its publication was connnenced in the 
Era on June 5, 1851, and it appeared in serial fonn in 
each of the w<H^kly editions of this paper until its con- 
clusion April 11, 1852. The circulation of the Era was 
immensely increased by its means. It can be said that 
while the Era nmde the story, the story likc^wise made 
the Era. Strange to say, the success of the very cause 
which the Era had espoused led to its downfall. At 
the time Dr. Bailey commenced publishing this jour- 
nal li(*re rh^re were very few anti-slavery n(»wsi)ap(»rs 
in existence, and the circulation of this one was mostly 
outside of Washington. When tlu* cause gn^w in 
strength and other papers of this chanict(»r ni)i)(»ared 
in different parts of the United States, the demand for 
the Era slackened so that it was oblig(Ml to suspiMid 
in 18(50, but a short tiiue prior to th(» uUimati* triumph 
of the cause it had so fearlessly championed. 
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The feeling which finally culminated in the Civil 
War was particularly violent in the District of Colum- 
bia. To be an abolitionist was not only to expose one's 
self to insult, but to physical injury as well. When the 
National Republican Association, which had for one of 
its objects the abolition of slaverj' in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories of tlie United States, 
was organized here in 1855, the feeling alluded to was 
so marked that one of the conditions of membership 
was that no member should divulge the name of any 
other member. Of this organization B. B. French be- 
came the first President, the other officers being E. M. 
Joslin, Vice President; Lewis Clephane, Secretary; and 
William Blanchard, Treasurer. It is worthy of note 
that the call for the first convention to organize the 
Republican party of the United States was prepared 
under the auspices of this club. While it was actually 
promulgated first and purposely from the West, never- 
theless it is true tliat the call was prepared in this city 
and sent West to be first issued from there. ^ 

In co-operation with this association was a local club 
known as the "Wide-a-Wakes," which had its head- 
quarters in the house known as the Tremont House, 
at the corner of Second and Indiana avenue. It was a 
marching club, uniformed in oil-cloth capes somewhat 
like those of the old Tow-Pa th Club which many of you 
will remember was active during the Garfield Presi- 
dential campaign. During the Lincoln campaign in 
1860 the principles of anti-slavery had gained such 
headway that the phnlge of secrecy was no longer nec- 
essary, and tlie "Wide-a-Wakes'' openly paraded the 
streets, but became the objects of bitter hatred on the 
part of the lower elements of the slavery population, 
and on the occasion of nearly every parade stones and 

1 Birth of the Republican Party, Clephane. p. 12. 
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bricks greeted them from alley-ways and sidewalks. 

On the night of the anpouneemeut of the election of 
Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States, 
Bome forty or fifty persons, mostly members of what 
uvas then known as the National Volunteers, a pro- 
slavery organization, marched to the Wide-a-Wake 
club-house with the avowed purpose of destroying it» 
A meeting of the club had been in progress there dur- 
ing the evening, but upon hearing of the contemplated 
attack of the mob upon the "wigwam" (as the club 
house was called), one of the members who was on the 
street hurried to the me<»ting and secured an adjourn- 
ment in order to i)revent the bloodshed that would 
surely follow should the two factions come into con- 
flict. When the mob arrived, Messrs. Buell, Foss, Cle- 
phane and some others were in the building. When 
the stones commenced to fly and the doors were broken 
open there was no place to which these gentlemen 
could retreat except to the floor above, wliere they 
promptly went. After the mob had wreaked its ven- 
geance upon everything on the lower floor it climbed 
the stairway, and the gentlemen concealed there re- 
treated once more to the floor above. The third re- 
treat was to the roof, where each member of the party 
took from the chimney a brick and stood at the head 
of the scuttle prepared to give the invaders a warm re- 
ception should they attempt to climb to the top. The 
mob, however, being ignorant of the fact that anyone 
was in or about the building except themselves, after 
doing all the damage possible, retired to the outside 
and raised the cry, "Burn the building I'' I have often 
heard my father describe this incident and state that 
his feelings at that moment were anything but pleas- 
ant The arrival of the police just at this time in suffi- 
cient numbers to prevent the execution of the purpose 
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to burn tlu* plac(» probably saved the lives of those who 
were thus iniperih*d. 

The story of tlie total abolition of slavery is too well 
known to need attention here. But we* do not always 
bear in mind that slavery was abolished in the District 
of Columbia prior to the famous enuuicipation i)rocla- 
mation. On April IG, 18(J2, President Lincoln approved 
an Aci of Congress prohibitin*!; slavery in the District 
of Columbia and providing*; that persons owninjjj slaves 
at that tiuie who had not borne arms against the 
UnitiHl States nor givcMi aid and comfort to the Rebel- 
lion w(»r(^ to rcneive comp(*nsation for their slaves, not 
<»xce(»ding f^SOO per head. The aujcuint of compensation 
was to b(» detiMinined by a comfuissioii to be api)ointed 
by the Pn^sident. In the same Act ^100,000 was appro- 
[jriatcMJ to sc^nd such fr(»e persons of African descent re- 
siding in this District, including those to be liberated 
by the law, as might desire to go, to Ilayti, Liberia or 
such oth(»r country l)eyond the limits of the United 
Statc\s as the President might determine, not exceed- 
ing f 100 for (»ach emigrant. 

It is (»vi(l(Mit that Lincoln would have preferred a law 
not i\\\\W so ra<lical. In 1837, when resolutions strong- 
ly pro-slav(My W4»re pass(Ml almost unanimously in the 
Illinois. L(»gislatnr(», tlu^ two excei)tions to unanimity 
W(M'(* Dani(d Stone and Abraham Lin(*oln. Their pro- 
test was as follows:^ ''Tlu* Congrf»ss of the United 
States has tlu^ power nnch^r the Constitution to abolish 
slav(»ry in th(» District of Columbia; but that power 
ought not to be (»\(M'cis(Ml unless at the* request of the 
l)(M)ple of said District." On January- IG, 1849, Mr. 
Lincoln introdnrcMl into tlu* CnitiHl States House of 
I^*pres(Mltaliv(^s a bill for the abolition of slavery in 
this District, which gave th(» right to the inhabitants 

1 National Intolliironcer. 
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to vote upon (he nieasm-e. He stated iu preseuting the 
bill that he had shown It to fifteen residents of the Dis- 
trict, all of whom had approved it. * 

In approving the Act of April 16, 18G2, the President 
wrote the following letter: 

^'Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Uepreseut- 

atives: 

^'The Ace entitled 'An Act for the release* of certain 
persons held to service or Idbor in the District of Co- 
lumbia,' has this day been approved and signed. 

"I have not doubteil the Constitutional authority of 
Congress to abolish slavery in this District, and I have 
ever desiivd to see the National Capital freed from the 
institution in some siitisfactory way. Hence theiv has 
never been in my mind any question upon the subject 
except the tine of expediency arising in view of all the 
circumstances. If there be matters within and about 
this Act which might have taken a course or shape 
more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not attempt to 
specify them. I am gratified that the two principles 
of compensation and colonization are both recognized 
and practically applied in this Act. 

'*In the matter of compensation it is provided that 
claims may be presented within ninety days from the 
passage of* the Act, 'but not thereafter,' ami there is no 
saving for minors, /r/y/r.v ronrty insane or absent per- 
sons. I presume this is an omission by mere oversight, 
and I recomm(»iid that it b(» supplie<l by an anien<lat()ry 
or supplemental Act. AHKAIIAM LIN(X)LN. 

"April l(i, 18(>2/' 

The President imme<liat(dy nominat(Ml th<* following 
gentlemen as Ccmimissioners under the Act: Samuel 

1 Lif« of Lincoln. Arnole. p. 80. 
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F. Vinton, Daniel B. Goodloe and James G. Berret.* 
The last named gentleman did not serve, and Horatio 
King was appointed in his place. These gentlemen 
met and organized, and William R Woodward, now 
the oldest living member of the bar of the District of 
Columbia, was appointed clerk. Samuel F. Vinton 
died soon after the organization of the commission, and 
John M. Brodhead was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
Messrs. Goodloe, King and Brodhead served through- 
out the labors of the commission, and their report is a 
most interesting document. The sum expended in the 
execution of this law was $993,406.35.' 

As showing that this law might not have passed had 
it been submitted to the people of the District for rati- 
fication, while the Act was under consideration in Con- 
gress, the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the city 
addressed a memorial to the Senate, which represented 
that the people of the District were averse to unquali- 
fied abolition in the then state of affairs.' 

It is not the part of the historian to indulge in ex- 
pressions of opinion or sentiment. He must record the 
facts in as colorless a manner as possible. This paper 
must, thert^fore, close with the passage of the Act of 
18G2. But perhaps the writer may be pardoned for 
breathing a prayer of thanksgiving that this passage 
of our local history has been brought to a close with- 
out the possibility of its ever being re-opened. 



1 National Intellicenoer. Apr. 17, 1862. 

2 Slavery in D. C. Tremain. p. 95. 

3 CoDfirressional Globe. 39th CooKress. 2d session, p. 1496. 
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A quarter of a century has very nearly elapsed since 
the territorial form of government went out of exist- 
ence. In fact, the anniversary of its death will be June 
30. There are young men to-day who know nothing of 
that territorial form of government There are oth- 
ers, older, who remember it simply because of the 
odium that attached to the final adjournment of the 
Legislature, which was called the "Feather-Duster*'' 
Legislature, and of the Board of Public Works', upoD 
which was placed the responsibility for all the diflBcul- 
ties occasioned by the improvements that were started 
by that organization and which resulted in an investi- 
gation that legislated out of existence that particular 
form of government. 

The Act \diich brought into being a territorial form 
of government for the District of Columbia was the re- 
sult of an agitation which had gone on in this District 
for a couple of years and which was primarily insti- 
gated by a committee of one hundred citizens of the 
District who had become tired of the hybrid form of 
government that had existed liere for a great number 
of years. The government of the District at that time 
consisted of two municipalities — that of Washington 
and that of Georgetown — and a Levy Court, whicli (*on- 
trolled that portion of the District outside of the two 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, and known then 
as the county of Washington. Along in 1869 and 1870 
the citizens of the District became interested in the 
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formation of a government which should combine tlie 
duties of these three distinct corporations and which 
should bring the entire District of (.'olumbia into one 
g:overnmental power. Meetings were held and discus- 
sions were had as to what form of government was best 
for the District, and a bill was introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Ilamlin, of Maine, providing for a territorial 
form of government. That measure failed of action, 
and the following winter, in 1870-'71, Mr. Hamlin's bill 
was re-intnuluced, passed the Senate and was referred 
to the House, naturally going to the District commit- 
tee, of whirh Mr. Cook, of Ulinois, was then chairman, 
and was tht^r** considered. As a result, the bill was re- 
ported by Mr. Cook <m January 20, 1871, and was 
pass^Ml by the House on the same day. That bill pro- 
vided for a territorial form of government for the Dis- 
trirt of Columbia, the tirst, second and third sections 
priiviiling fi»r a governor, and his duties; section four, 
providing for a secretary of the territory, and his du- 
ties; section tive, providing for a legislative assembly, 
consisting «>f a ct»unril of eleven members, to be ap- 
piiiutetl by ilie President and eontirnnMl by the Senate, 
live for iuie year and six fur two yeiirs, and the subne- 
Huent ap|H>intei*s i«> Ik* ap|H)inteil for two years*, and 
ails<i for a hons<» of «lelegates, «if twenty-two members, 
to l>e eliHttnl for one year by the voters of the District 
of i'olumbia. S^Htions six and seven indicated the 
<^ualiticati«»ns of vott^rs; seeti»»n eight provi«lt*d for the 
memlH'rs of the hgislature and th»'ir duties; sections 
nine to eighteen gave the jHiwers of the legislative as- 
semblv; stntions nuieuvn t«» twt^nty one nferred to the 
taxation «»f pn»|HTi\ ; seviion twenty rwo applied p;ir- 
ticularly to the public si h.H»U: S4»eti«uis twenty-three to 
I went \ nine n^fernnl to die «ourts and jndi<ial tiffieers; 
i^ection* thirty to thirt\ four r^fern^l to the salaries of 
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the governor, secretaiy, members of the legislatiiro, and 
iiiaile provision for the election of tlie members of the 
housi* of delegates and a delegate to C'ongress; section 
thirty-five provided for the assessment of United States 
property every two years; section thirty-six related to 
appropriations of mon<\v by the Ignited States; sections 
thirty-seven and thirty-eight referred to the Boainl of 
Public Works and its duties; section thirty-nine to 
fraudulent voters, and section forty r(»i)ealed the char- 
ters of Washington, Georgetown and the Levy Court. 

Mr. Cook, chairman of the District of Columbia com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, in reporting 
the bill, said that it had been drawn after a careful ex- 
amination of the facts and an ascertainment of the 
wishes of the jK^ople of the District of Columbia, who 
had, up to this time, been subjected to about the worst 
form of government in the United States. Mr. Wood, 
also of the District of Columbia committee, said that 
*'for the past fifty years we have had a contradictory, 
heterogiMieous and unsatisfactory form of government 
in the District of Columbia, and the result had been 
that i)roi)erty had not Imk^u protected and that the 
capital of this great nation had not biHMi proiK^rly pro- 
vid(Ml for." 

This territorial bill was laid before the Senate, Janu- 
ary 24 and sent to conference with the following com- 
mittee: Senators Patters(>n, Hamlin and Thurman, 
and I\<»presentatives Cook, lUngham and Voorhees. 
The bill was considered in conf<»rence and with slight 
amendments was finally passcMl by both Houses and ap- 
proved by Pivsident (irant, February 21, 1S71. 

At the time of the approval of this bill the citizens 
of Washington were in<hilging in a carnival as the re- 
sult of tlu* paving of Pennsylvania av(»nue from First, 
street west to Sevent<M»ntli street with a wood pave- 
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ment, the carnival lasting for two days, the 20th and 
21st of February. This was the first attempt in the 
District of placing any patent pavement upon a thor- 
oughfare here, and the paving had been done under the 
auspices of a commission appointed for that purpose. 
On February 27 President Grant appointed Henry D. 
Cooke as governor of the District of Columbia under 
the new bill, and on March 2 he nominated N. P. Chip- 
man secretary of the new territory. On that day, also, 
he nominated the following gentlemen to comprise the 
Board of Public Works: S. P. Brown, A. B. MuUett, 
Alexander Shepherd and James A. Magruder. 

There were some people in the District who objected 
to the new form of government, and the Mayor of 
Washington, at that time Mr. Matthew G. Emery, in 
the belief that the corporation existed in all its powers 
until June 1, continued to give out contracts for work 
for the impn)vement of the District, so that on March 
25, a bill for injunction against the Mayor was filed to 
prevent carrying out contracts for paWng several 
streets in i\w District, given out by him on March 14. 
The governor at once oi)ene<l an office in the building 
still stan<ling at the northwest corner of Seventeenth 
street and Pennsylvania avenue, and on March 17 he 
was formally nM*ogniz(Ml and considered the head of 
the District of Columbiii, although it was provided 
in the bill that th<» new government should not go fully 
into effect until June 1. In the territorial bill, as has 
aln*ady Ixmmi intimated, th(»n» was a provision for a del- 
egate in Congress, and Mr. N. P. Chipman, the secre- 
tary of the District, was noniinat<Ml by the Kepubli- 
cans for that oflire Manh 2I>. His opponent, nominated 
by the Democrats, was Mr. Ki<hanl T. Merrirk. In the 
territorial bill, as has b<*en stated, tln»n» was a pro- 
vision for ihe legislature, to consist of a council and 
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house of delegates. The council was nominated by the 
President April 13, 1871. The legislature met on May 
13, following, and a report was submitted by the Board 
of Public Works, under date of May 13, setting forth its 
plan of improvements. This Board of Public Works 
derived all, or nearly all, of its power from the thirty- 
seventh section of the Act of February 21, 1871, and 
under the provisions of this section the Board took 
complete supervision of, and control over, all the 
streets, avenues, alleys, sewers, roads and bridges in 
the District. In the plan submitted to the legislature 
at that time the Board stated as follows: 

"The statement, it will be seen, contemplates public 
improvements in everj' portion of the District of Co- 
lumbia and comprises almost everj^ street and avenue 
in the cities of Washington and Georgetown, as well as 
all the roads in the county. It provides for the im- 
provement of the streets in the central portion of 
Washington by lessening the width of the carriage- 
ways and paving and sewering them, and also em- 
braces the building of a main sewer from Eighth street 
northwest to Hock Creek; the sewerage of the Valley of 
the Tiber and the paving and macadamizing of a large 
number of streets in the less thickly populated sec- 
tions of the city. It is estimated that $4,358,598 will 
be the i>roporti<m of tlie expense to be borne by the 
treasury of the District in making these improvements, 
and as, in the opinion of the Board, that amount will 
be sufficient to complete them, the necessity of annual 
appropriations, so far as tlie pros<»cution of these works 
is concerned, will be obviated by the passage of the 
bill herein respectfully recommended. W(Te it re- 
quired that this seemingly large amount should be 
paid within a single year, grave ai)prehension might 
justly arise as to the ability of the i)eoph^ to meet so 
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heavy a burden. It Is, however, proposed in the bil 1 
tliat the money shall be raised by a loan extending ovex* 
a period of thirty years; and it will be found to con- 
tain careful provision both for the payment of the in- 
tert\st and the extin<iuishment of the debt. It is be- 
lieved by tlu» Hoard that should the bill become a law 
and pro])er measures be taken to protect our credit 
there will be no dilliculty in disposing at a satisfac- 
tory rate of the bonds which it is pmposed to issue." 

In this plan, which covered improvements of every 
kind, grading, paving, sewering, parking and the gen— 
eral improv(»nient of stri»ets throughout the entire Dis- 
trict and also in tlu^ county, the Board of Public Work^i- 
exjiressed its beli(»f that the total amount asked for^ 
which was something over |(>,000,t)00, one-third of^ 

which wa.s <:o Ik* raised by the assessment upon proper 

ty benighted by these improv(»ments would be sufficient ■ — • 

With this plan in view, and to enable the Board to -^ 
carry out its pi'oject, the $4,00(),()0() loan was passed -* 
by th(» l(»gisla(ure on the 10th of July, 1871. 

The Board was, however, not pcTUiitted to go on with -^ 
its work without oi)p()sition on th(» part of certain citi- 
z(Mis, and s(»v(Mit(*(»n of th(»m, including some of the larg- 
est proi)erty-hol(l(Ts, tiled a bill of injunction to re- 
strain th(^ r»oanl from its work, and to prevent the issue 
of th(^ bonds i)rovi(led for by the legislature. In order to 
asc(»rtain if {\w citizens of the District, or a majority 
thereof, were in favor of the proposed plan of improve- 
\w\\{ by th(^ Board of l^ublic Works, the $4,000,000 
loan was submittiMl to a vote of the people of the Dis- 
trict, with ih(* n»sult that it was sustained with almost 
jjractical unanimily. In the meantime the Board of 
IMiblic Works had commenced its oi)erations, the com- 
missions having charge of c(Ttain improvements pro- 
pos(Ml befon^ the passage of the territorial bill having 
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turned over (o it their books and papers, and in Au- 
gust following it advertised for proposals for every 
class of work of improvement to be submitted by the 
1st of September. In order to guard against any crit- 
iei8m that might be made, the Board provided for a 
committee of consulting engineers as an advisory 
board, and this was composed of Maj. Gen. A. A. Hum- 
phneys, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A.; Gen. O. E. Bab- 
cock, Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds; 
Gen. M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster General, TJ. S. A.; 
Gen. J. K. Barnes, Surgeon General, U. S. A., and Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead, Chief Engineer of the Improve- 
ment of Central Park, New York. To these gentlemen 
were submitted the plans for improvement in the Dis- 
trict as had been formulated by the Board, and these 
plans received their approval, or at least the approval 
of a majority of this advisory board. When the Board 
was organized the Governor of the District was, ex offi- 
cio, a member and he was made l*resident; Mr. Alex- 
ander K. Shepherd, Vice President; Mr. S. P. Brown, 
Secretary; Mr. James A. Magruder, Treasurer, and 
Mr. A. B. Mullett, who was at that time the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury, was made Chief Engi- 
neer. Mr. Mullett in October following fouiul that his 
duties in the Treasury Department would not allow 
him to perform those of Chief Engineer, and he re- 
signed from that position and Gen. Geo. S. Greene, 
who has but recently died, and who was the father of 
Gen. F. V. Greene, afterward an Assistant Engineer 
under the present form of government, and who also 
served with dis.tinction in Manila during the war with 
Spain, was apiminted Chief Engineer. Gen. Gret^ne 
was a civil engineer of reputation and to him is attrib- 
utable the plan of sewerage^ adopted for this District. 
As has been stated, bids for the work of improvement 
11 
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in this District covering every class and form, includ- 
ing grading, paving, setting of curbs, and lajnng of 
sidewalks, sewering, both for trunk and pipe sewers, 
were submitted on the 1st of September, 1871. The 
oflices of the Board of Public Works had been removed 
from the northwest corner of Seventeenth street and 
Pennsylvania avenue to the Morrison Building on 
Four-and-a-half street, between Pennsylvania avenue 
and C street, and there they remained during the en- 
tire existence of the Board. When these bids were 
submitted, the Board took them in charge and made 
inquiries from the dealers in the material that would 
be re(iuired in the prosecution of the work and decided, 
-after careful deliberation and an examination of all 
the ])rop()Siils, that money could be savcnl to the Dis- 
tri(*t by establishing a fixed rate for ea(*h class of work 
and by furnishing the* material to the contractors, and 
so later they held a consultation with the principal 
bid(lei*s and decidiMl to fix c(»rtain prices for work, to be 
known as '*I^)ar(l Kat(*s." It was claimed that by this 
method it would Ix* known exactly what price they 
would liav(» to pay for the* difTcrent classes of work and 
that contracts couhl be giv<»n only to those who were 
known t(» be thovougljly rcspousibh* and capable of 
doing the work call<Ml for in tluMr contracts. Whether 
this was riglit or not, tlic practice* (jbiaincMl dunng the 
entire lifi^ of the Uojird. MaKM-ial was punMiased at 
tirst hands from nianufarturers ;ni(l deahM's in that ma- 
tcMial and ii was furnisluMl to rhe contractors at the 
rales paid by the Hoard. 

The work (h>nc by the I5nar«I of Public Works during 
its existence Up to .June iM), IsTI, when it was legis- 
lated out of ollice, forms lin* iKisis of ihc prcscMU b«»auti- 
ful city 4»f Washin-^lon. It found the lapiial of the 
I'nited Staters comparatively a vilhi^e hamlet. It 
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sought to make it a city worthy of the nation that it 
represented. When the Board of Public Works took 
control of tlK? streets and avenues of this District the 
condition in which they found affairs was anything but 
attractive. Few streets were puvcxl and those that 
were had either cobble or blue stone pavements, the 
only patent pavement being on Pennsylvania avenue 
from the Capitol to 17th street. In the attemptinl im- 
provements heretofore made, little care had been given 
as to the grades of the streets, and there was no uni- 
form system at all. This was one of the difliculties 
that confronted the Board at the very cmtset of its 
work. A uniform system of grades was adopted, which 
involved very d(H*p cuts on some streets and consider- 
able filling up upon others, and it was not until the 
grades had been established by the Engiueer-in-Chief 
and his assistants that any of the work was done. 
When work was commenced by the different contract- 
ors, it was begun in almost every section of the city at 
once, and as a consequence nearly every stn^et was 
torn up to a greater or lesser extiMit. This did not make 
the city [>ivsent an attractive appearance during the 
piH)gress of the work of improvc^ment, but wlieii the 
work was comiJh^tiMl, the se\V(»r and gas mains laid, the 
streets improv(»(l by a patent paveim^nt of eitlu^r wood 
or concnvte, the brick sidi^walks lai'l, and tlu* ])arks 
nic(»ly sodded and with \\w tn»es s<»t out, tlKM'i* w(»re 
few residents who did not rejoice* tluit th(* ini[)rove- 
ments had l)tM»n made. 

The lift* of xXw Hoard of IMiblic Works was about 
llirei* years, and during that time it jxTfornKMl (Ik* fol- 
lowing woi-k: Curl) set, linear fi^M, S17,ssr): brick side- 
walks laid, s«|nar(» yards, UTtl,!."):^; concrete sidew..! < 
laid, >qnare yards, 22,2*>r); tiag sidewalks laid, > i:)ie 
fe(*t, IS."), 121); rtia<hvay, gravel, s(|nar(» yards, ^:. y\^\\ 
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roadway, cobble, square yards, 186,122; roadway, blue- 
stone, square yards, 73,110; roadway, macadam, square 
yards, 148,920; roadway, Belgian and granite, square 
yards, 177,098; roadway, concrete, square yards, 532,- 
032; roadway, wood, square yards, 1,005,231; or in 
miles, assuming sidewalks at ten feet in width and 
roadways thirty-two feet in width, including the coun- 
ty: Curbstone set, in miles, 154.09; brick sidewalks laid, 
200.05; flag sidewalks, 3.05; concrete sidewalks, 3.79; 
gravel roadway, in the county, 39; cobble pavement, 
9.95; bluestone pavement, 3.89; macadam pavement, 
city and tounty, 7.87; Belgian and granite pave- 
ment, 9.4(1; concrete pavement, 28.34; wood pave- 
ment, 5*'>.55; total sidewalk in miles, 207.79; total 
roadway in city, 11>.50; total improved roadway 
in the county, 39. lU^sides this there was done 
of grading about 3,310,000 cubic yards. In sew- 
ers there was [H*rft>rnuHl the following wt>rk: Slash- 
run st'wer, ten-ftH^t span at outlet, 2,200 lineal feet; 
B-striM't intt»rs<Hting sewer, twelve fi*et at outlet, 
5,312 lineal f«^'t; Tiber (YtHk, main stem, twenty feet 
:u ouilt^t, 1,<M>0 ftHt: Tiber ('n^-k, main stem, thirty feet 
at outlet, 2.473 lineal fet*r: Tib»'r Crtn^k, eastern stem, 
nine fiH^i diameter, 2,3."')0 f»H»t; Tiber Creek, northwest- 
ern stem, ni!ie ftM-t dianietrr. r»,:>40 ff*-t. Of the Bound- 
ary stit^-t intt-n-eptini: st-wt^rs, tli»re was mmpleted of 
ten fet t «liam»ier, :»00 f»it: nin.^ ftt-t nine im*hes diam- 
t»ter, l,2oo f;*,i: xi\ ft^t uin** liuhr-s diameter, 9t>0 fei*t, 
and in a«!«lui»Ti iti ihe ab'»vt* n.uv.«Ml nuiin stems the fol- 
low inu sevoiidan briek sewri-s \vrr»' laid: S«»ven ft*et six 
inilies in^i.l*^ .lianfit r. 2o.'» ft- r: six frtt six inehes in- 
side* dianieirr, !>vi ftsi ; xi\ f,-r iT.^i!.. .liameter, 3,818 
f»»t»t: livt^ ft.l si\ ii;.I.'< i!j-:.i ' .:i ur^ tt-r, 4,370 ftH-t; 
tivt' fiM't six inele'> in^Me diaiu. ler, 4.7:^> f»H*t: tive feet 
insi.b iliani' ier, tvM> ft^t; i.^wv f.- r hW'A*^ diameter. 
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S,7(>3 feet; four feet four inches inside diameter, 970 
ieet; tliree feet inside diameter, 7,759 feet; three feet 
jsix inches ineide diameter, 3,150 feet. There were also 
Jaid of pipe sewers of glased e»ai*thenware, mostly of 
twelve and fifteen inches in diameter of bore, 317,196 
lineal feef, and also an almost equal amount of six- 
inch house connections. 

In the prosecution of its work of improvement, the 
Board of Public Works naturally caused a good deal 
of injury to many property-holders. It was not pleas- 
ant for a man who owned a house tx) find his street cut 
all the way from five to twenty feet down, and his 
dwelling left up in the air, as it were. On the other 
hand, the man who owned a house upon a street which 
was filled for several feet found himself way below 
the grade, so that possibly he could have stepped from 
his second-story window to the pavement These hard- 
ships, however, could not be avoided, for the Board con- 
sidered the* general good and not the effect its work 
would have upon individual property-holders. It was 
noticeable, however, that but few of the small real 
estate owners wert» among those who became oppo- 
nents to the march of improvement. Those who were 
the most active in opposition to the Board and its work 
were men of wealth who could well afford to pay the 
special taxet^ assesscnl against their pro[)erty because of 
the increased value that the improvements gave it. 

In the financial crisis of 1873, the Board suflfercHl, as 
did all industries and cori)()rations throughout the 
countrj'. The money market became exceinlingly tight 
and it was difficult to raise funds even upon the best 
of securities. The District suffennl because it could 
not dispose of its bonds or certificates and the em- 
ployees could not be paid. The Board of Public Works 
became indebted to its contractors and was unable to 
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pay them except with auditor's certificates showing 
the amount of money due, and many of the contractors 
were compelled to dispose of the certificates at j»:reat 
discount. The Hoard also was unable to pay its debts 
to its employees and many of them who had not money 
laid aside or who could not obtain extended iTCKlit were 
obliged to have recourse to money hinders and to pay 
exorbitant rat(\s of interest to obtain money with which 
to i)rovide themselves with the necessities of life. 

Notwithstanding this condition of things, and the 
fact that the emploj'ees were not paid, there wa« n<*vep 
a more loyal s(4 of clerks than those who served under 
the Board of Public Works. During the long investi- 
gation, of which I have already spoken, there were 
times when portions of the force worked night and day 
to furnish the information asked for by Congress, and 
they all worked willingly and without a murmur. I 
have been called from my bed at night by the Oovernop, 
who told me that certain information would bc» re 
quired on the following morning, and that it was nec- 
essary to be obtain(Ml from the records. I have gone 
in his carriage to the housf^s of other clerks, got them 
out of bed, gone with them down" to the office and 
worked until daylight making transcripts of the pa- 
pers that were called for. No one ever murmured, op 
thought that this extra work was a hardship. The 
men were all loyal to the Oovernor, and to Mr. Wii- 
lard, who succeeded him as Vi(re-President of the 
Board, and they counted no labor too severe if it en- 
abled the (lovernor to present the facts to the investi- 
gating committee. 

All the work of improvements enumerated above, it 
must be remembernl, was accomplished within the 
space of thn»e years, and in the face of opposition 
from a number of peoi)le of the District. Not only was 
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the Bocord liampered by iujuuctions sought to be ob- 
tained in court, but it was also handicapped by investi- 
gations by Congress at every session held during its 
existence. There was an investigation during the very 
first session of Congress after the Board had gone into 
power, which lasted the entire session of that Congress. 
There was another investigation in 1872 and finally an 
investigation in 1874 which lasted for four months and 
was prosecuted with as much industry and bitterness 
as ever characterized a Congressional inquiry. In 
these investigations charges were made, not only af- 
fecting the legality of the actions of the Board in its 
award of contracts and in itii prosecution of the work 
under these contracts, but also casting suspicion upon 
the personal integrity of the Board as a whole and upon 
its individual members. All the committees of Con- 
grt^ss, with the exception of the joint committee of 
1874, upheld the action of the Board and its individual 
members, and commended tlie work that was being 
prosecuted. The inquiry of 1874 finally resulted in a 
report, signed by Messrs. Allison, Thurman and Stew- 
art on behalf of the Senate, and Messrs. Wilson, Ilub- 
bell, Bass, Jewett and Hamilton on the part of the 
House, recommending the change of the form of gov- 
ernment of this District into practically what it is now. 
In that report there was nothing that refl(H'ted upon 
the personal integrity of any member of the Board 
of Public Works. It criticised the attempt of the 
Board to perform in a few years work that should 
have been extended over a long period of time, and it 
believed that contracts were made beyond the time 
contemplated in the appropriati(m by the legislature 
and in advance of such appropriation for specific work. 
When the territorial form of government was adopt- 
ed it was a source of gratification to a large number 
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of people in the Distric*t that the obligation of the 
United States to pay a share of the improvements ren- 
dered necessary in ;the development and beautiflca- 
lion of the National Capital was recognized. This was 
recognized in section 36 of the act, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

^'Section 30. There shall be appropriated each year 
out of the Treasury of the United States the same per- 
centage upon the assessed value of the property of the 
United States \\ithin the District of Columbia as other 
property-holders therein are taxed, on their real and 
personal property; the money thus appropriated by the 
United States to be applied exclusively in the manner 
specified in the acts making such appropriations." 

Before that, in a table shown by the first report of 
the Board of Public Works, it was demonstrated that 
during the life of the Capital of the United States in 
this District, the United States had appropriated only 
about ten i)er cent of the money expended in the im- 
provements here, while the District itself had expend- 
ed the other ninety per <»ent. It was believed that, ac- 
cording to the law which designated this District as 
the seat of the National Capital, the national govern- 
ment had an equal share in the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment and improvement of the District. It had been 
recreant in its duty in the matter of appropriations a«d 
its full obligation to the District was never recognized 
until the establishment of the pn*sent form of govern- 
ment under the act providing for which, the United 
States appropriates an amount equal to the revenues 
of the District. It was claimed by the Board of Public 
Works that in its improvements it was obliged to carry 
on the work in the stn^ets and avenues owned by the 
National (fovernment, and that if the United States 
should appropriate its portion due for these improve- 
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ments there would be a surplus to the credit of the 
Board. This was an argument made by the Gov- 
ernor in his answer to the questions propounded by the 
investigating committee of 1874. 

When the territorial form of government came into 
power the debt of the corporations of Washington, 
Georgetown and the Levy Court or county was as fol- 
lows: Washington, $4,096,801.01; Georgetown, $521,- 
689; Levy Court, f 1,699.90; total, |4,350,189.91. There 
was at that time money due to emph)yee8 of the differ- 
ent corporations, to the school teachers and to others. 
The debt of the District for its operations, including 
money due to employees and officials, to contractors, 
and others doing work under the District, at the time 
of the investigation in 1874, was stated by the commit- 
tee in its report to be |18,872,565.76. Quite an amount 
of this sum was claimed to be due from the United 
States to the District for work done about the property 
of the General Government, and it was contendcnl that 
with this amount deducted the indebte<lness of the 
District would not have been greatly in excess of the 
estimated cost of improvements suggested to the legis- 
lature when the plan was first submitted. The Board 
of Public Works derived its power, as has been stated, 
under the 37th section of the Organic Act, creating the 
territorial government, and it was not a subordinate 
agency to the municipal body corporate, but was a co- 
ordinate body, to which was given entin^ control of the 
streets, avenues, alleys and sewers of the District. The 
claim of the Board in that respect repeatedly received 
the sanction of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which is a court of the United States. From 
its duties and from the fact that to the Board of Public 
Works was committed the prosecution and care of the 
improvements of the National Capital, this Board be- 
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eanie practically the government of the District. In 
its extensive operations it dwarfed and dominated the 
other branches of the lo(»al government and was more 
widely known than either of its co-ordinate bodies. It 
was tlie brancli of the District government against 
which was leveled every bit of the opposition in this 
District to the march of improvement and npon which 
was placed every charge by the critics of its work in 
tlie country at large. Its powei^s were beyond control, 
its work was of a magnitude never before attempted by 
any similar body in so short a space of time. Its duty, 
according to the answer of the Governor to the ques- 
tions propounded by the committi^ of investigation 
in 1874, iuid also in accordance with the plea of the 
counsel for the District in that investigation, was to 
carry out the plan that was originally marked out for 
the National (^apital. As one of the counsel said in his 
argument befoi^e the committee: 

''Until 1870 the Capital of the nation was a disgrace 
to the American people. Selecteil as the permanent 
seat of the Federal Government, named in honor of 
him who was its lirst I*resident, received from the peo- 
ple of the adjoining States by donation upon the con- 
sideration that it should be cared for by the country, 
the American Congresses that have assembled here 
have permitted its magnificent promises to be unful- 
filhul, its broad avenues and beautiful streets to remain 
unim])roved, its natural sewer courses to become mere 
mudholes, and permitted in the heart of the city, with- 
in a stone's throw of its principal avenue, a cesspool, 
breathing forth disease and death. The citizens of the 
country, visiting the Cai)ital, found therein no pride 
and i)aid no attention, while the foreigner wondered 
that sonu* of the energy of the American character was 
not s])ent in the furtherance of the grand plan of the 
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city which was conceived by the fathers and whose 
i>eauiification and adornment was their ho[)eful pride. 
The nation has neji;lected its own city. The people of 
this country were never unwilling to bear a proper 
share of taxation in order to make the Capital worthy 
of the liepublic. But at length a new era dawned upon 
the Capital. The fossils of the past age were compelled 
to give way to the ideas of the new era, and men were 
found whose hands were strong enough, whose courage 
was great enough, whose faith was unbounded enough 
to begin the great work of the restoration of the city 
to its proper position, and commenced the execution of 
the original plan that had lain so long unknown and 
unheeded." 

Perhaps the work that was of the most positive ben- 
efit to the District, performed by the Board of Public 
Works, was the elimination of the old canal which 
separated north and south Washington, or what was 
then known as the "Island," and which was a fruitful 
source of disease. Those of the present generation 
know nothing of the slimy water that was spanned by 
several bridges, and which separated the two sections 
of the city. Now it is as they see it, one continuous 
section of streets and avenues, and this work was ac- 
complished by the Board of Public Works. The park- 
ing of the different streets and avenues, the laying out 
of the various government reservations was also a part 
of its work. The system of sewerage, which carries 
away the refuse of the city, was designed and carried 
out by the Board of Public Works, and everything that 
goes to make Washington the beautiful ciiy that it is 
to-day is attributable to the plan of im[)r<)vement8 
mapped out by the Board of Public Works. In the 
prosecution of a work of so much magnitude, there 
were naturally some mistakes made and perhaps the 
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work was not always done as cheaply or as effectively 
as it might have been. There were mistakes made in 
the character of its pavement At the time that the 
Board commenced its work wood pavement was con- 
sidered to be the best for streets upon which there was 
not heavy dmyage. It was largely laid in this Dis- 
trict. But it w^as not put down by the Board until 
after the different processes for the treatment of the 
wood for pavement purposes had been examined and 
approved by a board consisting of Gen. Humphreys, 
Gen. Babcock and Gen. Meigs, who had examined the 
different processes then known and made a report upon 
their value for pavement purposes. I remember driv- 
ing over the city with Gov. Shepherd after he was out 
of office and after the present form of government had 
gone into operation, and he told me that there was only 
one thing that he regretted in his administration of 
affairs here, and that was that he laid so much wood 
pavement. **But,'' said he, "I believe that I was jus- 
tified in the advice of army officers who examined into 
the matter in accepting wood pavements. It was an 
experiment in other cities and we did not know 
that there was anything in the soil here that would 
rot it out. Besides, concrete, which was then just com- 
ing into use as a pavement, was not generally era- 
ployed, and yet every man who came here and was 
responsible and who wanttMl to lay a concrete pave- 
ment had all the work that he could tlo." 

The men who composed the Boanl of Public Works, 
and who w^re responsible for the improvements that 
it inaugurated are worthy to be reniembenMl. Accord- 
ing to the Organic Act the (lovernor of the District, 
ex uf\\vit)^ was President of the Board. He was Henry 
D. Cooke. He was a man of ^^te^ling integrity, had had 
experience in large financial operations, and was con- 
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sidered, when appointed, to be an excellent official. 
The other members of the Board, as originally ap- 
pointed, were Alexander K. Shepherd, A. B. Mullett, 
James A. Magruder and S. P. Brown. Mr. Mullett re- 
signed in the fall of 1872 and was succeeded by Adolph 
Cluss. During the investigation in 1874 Mr. Cluss was 
removed by the President and Dr. J. B. Blake was ap- 
pointed in his place. When Governor Cooke resigned 
in 1873, Mr. Shepherd was made Governor, and he held 
that position until the change in the form of govern- 
ment. With the elevation of Mr. Shepherd to be Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Henry A. Willard was appointed a member 
of the Board of Public Works and was made its Vice 
President and executive officer. Of these gentlemen 
there are only three now alive — Gov. Shepherd is in 
Mexico, Mr. Willard and Mr. Cluss still reside in this 
city. With the action of the Board in October, 1871, 
making the Vice President the executive officer of the 
Board, Mr. Shepherd practically became the Board, 
as he had been the ruling spirit up to that time. It 
was his energy, his determination, his great resources, 
his wonderful administrative and executive capacity, 
that enabled the Board to accomplish what it did in 
the brief period of its existence. It was against him 
that the shafts of the opponents of the work of the 
Board were directed, and he mainly bore whatever 
odium attached to the mistakes that were made. In 
the charges that were presented to the Congressional 
investigating committee of 1874 there were allegations 
of favoritism on his part, and even corruption in the 
management of affairs. None of these charg(»s was 
sust4iined or was admittcHl by the committee, and he 
and every member of the Board emerged from that 
investigation without any stain upon his personal in 
tegrity. A quarter of a century has elapsed since that 
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time and the District government since tlien has sim- 
ply been carrying out the work inaugurated by the 
Board of I'ublic Works. The beautiful city of Wash- 
ington to-day is a monument to Gov. Shepherd and his 
associates. If I may be permitted to indulge in some 
personal reminiscences of that time I want to say that 
for months I was Mr. Shepherd's private secretary, and 
that I know the amount of labor he devoted to his work 
as Vice President of the Hoard. I was with him at his 
house, at his otiice, in the l>oard, at his store, at the 
Capitol, at the club-house at night. I examined every 
paiKT that was submitted to him for action, and I also 
handled nearly all of his private correspondence. I 
<'an testify from jiersonal knowledge as to his entire 
freedom from connection, either directly or indirectlyj 
with any coiirract given out by him while the executive 
ofti<er of the Hoard, and know that no act of his re 
dound(»d to his persomil bcMietit. When he was made 
Governor of the District, I was made chief clerk of the 
Hoard of Public Works. As such I was brought into as 
clos4» personal contact with Mr. Henry A. Willard as I 
had b(*<Mi with Gov. Sheph(*r(l, and 1 want to bear tes- 
tiniony to Mr. Willard's industry and ability in the 
ditticuK posilion in wliicii In* was jdaced. He carried 
to his work as Vic(» I*r(*sid(»nt of the* Hoard a knowl- 
e«lgr of \\\v Disrrici ;ind iis nc'MJs. icjuned by long r<*si- 
d(M!r( luM-r, ;ni«l iiitim:U!» <* lumi \\\\\i its |)«M»|d«». IIf» 
also lunl nnusnnl business sauaciry and the ability for 
ma^tning dciaiis wliirli had < oiui to iiini fr<ini y(-ars 
of su<<cssrii! hnsini's-i (ar(»(r, and Ik* d»*vot( d hinjsrlf 
t«) ills wnik Willi a sinuh'nc-s nl purpose and inipai- 
lialitN and jh'iIcmi fiiirnc^s in llic award of contracts 
that was remarkable. 

i contiini'*-! as rhjcf <lcr!; of th<' Hoard of Hnbl'-c 
Work.N until that IxmIv wimu oui of existence* and the 
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new District governinoiit became operative. I was one 
of ttie few holding prominent positions under the Board 
who were retained when the government by commis- 
sion commenced its operations. I was sent for by Mr. 
WiUard to come to his house one night, and there I met 
Major, then Lieutenant, Iloxie, who was the engineer 
in charge under the form of government that was es- 
tablished in 1874. Mr. Iloxie asked me if I would ac- 
cept the chief clerkship of the Engineer olHce as he 
should form it. I told Inm that I would, and then he 
asked me to organize the force of that otlicc*. The 
Board of l^ublic Works at that time consisted, if I re- 
member rightly, of somi^thing like a dozen bureaus, 
the eutii*e number of emph)y(*«\s amounting to over five 
hundred, an<l it was my task to consolidate all those 
bureaus into one othc(», and to reduce the number of 
employees to eighty-four. I do not think I ever passed 
a fortnight so uncomfortably in my life as I did the 
two weeks from the time I was given my instructions 
until Lieut(»nant IIf)xie took charge of his otlir(». I 
knew every man under the I^iard, for I mad(^ (»ut the 
pay-rolls myself and I knew that th(\v all needed work, 
and that th(»se who were not retained would be thitjwn 
out of employment, most of them with famili(»s de- 
p<»ndent tipon tlieui. I can cons<icnti<Misly say that in 
my selection of tlios(* who W(»re to remain and consti- 
tute my force in tlu* Engiiu*er's ottire 1 decidtul solely 
in regard to tln^ir value as chirks and tli<Mr ability in 
tlie [)ositions in which th(\v would be placed. But it 
was the hanl(»st task I eviM* had to |)erfnrm, and I sin- 
cendy ho])e that no such labor will (»v<*r be forced 
upon me again. 

If the young mmmi of to-day would cari^fully n^ad the 
reports of tin* Board of Public Works, submitted dur- 
ing the periciil of its e.\isienc<' and also th'» i-epori of 
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the investigating committee of 1874, they would have 
some idea of the immense task performed by the men 
who strove to make Washington a city worthy its 
name and worthy to be the Capital of this great and 
glorious nation. 



HOMES OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 



By William Tindall. 



Head before the Society, April 3, 1899. 



After promising- Mr. W. B. Bryan about ten days 
ago that I would read a few notes on the subject of 
the various buildings occupied by the municipal gov- 
ernments in the District, 1 found that I luul undertaken 
a task to which nothing like full justice could be done 
in the short time at my disposal for preparation. But 
even this d(»sultory effort to garner in this not alto- 
gether uninteresting field will not be wasted, and may 
lead to its more thorough gh^aning by others. 

First, 1 wish to make my grateful acknowledgments 
to Mr. I). 0'(.\ Callaghan and Mr. James Croggon for 
material assistance in my search for some of the facts 
herein related. 

The purpose of this pajx^r is only to follow those 
brandies of the govcTument which ordinarily are clus- 
tered around the municipal executive. 

The homes of the municipal government at the Na- 
tional Capital have been of a somewhat peripatetic 
nature, and the whole family has never yet been housed 
under the same roof. 

The first Mayor, Kobert Brent, appears to have re- 
sided up to 1807 **on the north side of south G street, 
between Ninth and Tenth streets, west.-' 1 have been 
unable to ascertain where he resided during the sub- 
sequent five yeai*s of his mayoralty, but he built a resi- 
dence at the southeast corner of tw(dfth and Maryland 
avenue southwest, where he died. This allusion to his 
residence is submitted und(*r the presumi)tion that it 
was also his office, as 1 find no account of the renting 
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or use of a building for general municipal business at 
that time. 

Daniel Rapine, his immediate successor, resided at 
the '^corner of south B street and New Jersey avenue/' 

The subsequent Mayors were not so careful to pub- 
lish their places of residence in the public documents, 
so that I find no furtluT record of even the presumptive 
location of their offices until the Mayor's office was es- 
tablished in the west wing of the City Hall. 

Section six of the fii'st act of incorporation of the 
city of Washington, approved May 3, 1802, provides 
that the City Councils shall hold their S(*s8ions in the 
City Hall, or, until such buihling is erected, at such 
place as the Mayor may provide for that purpose. 

If the first Councils had as much difficulty in finding 
quarters as 1 liave had in ascertaining where they 
found thi»m, that dignified body must have had very 
little time for legislation duiing its first year. 

The first record 1 encount(*red on the subject is that 
they niet in the ohl Capitol, at the southeast corner of 
First and A streets northeast, on Monday, June 14, 
1802. How long ilicy continucMl to mcn^t there is yet a 
mystery to me. 

On May 4, 1S0:5, they paid William Lovell fl5.06 for 
rent of room. Mr. Lovell was the lessee of ground on 
the nortli si(h* of rcnnsylvania av<MUi(* just east of Fif- 
tcHMitli sin'«M, ownrd by .James lioban, one of the archi- 
tects of the Capit(»l, upon which a row of brick build- 
ings was crcrted, in whicli, I pn'sume, this room was 
located. TlifMr sojourn lu^rr mnst have* b(H»n brief, for 
on 1)<M ember 20, 1S04, they paiti the Washington 
Building Company §110 **for oin» y<*ar's house rent, end- 
ing June 12, 1S04,'' and <m June la, ison, ?110 to the 
same comi»any for rent until June 11, iStT). This build- 
ing was situated upon lot 4, square .S22, on the north 
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side of Pennsj'lvania avenue, somewhat west of the 
middle of the square between Eleventh and Twelfth 
streets north w^est. (Liber H, folios 321 and 401, Land 
Eeeords for D. C.) 

The feni'e seems at that early date to have cut some 
figure in politics, for on July 17, ISOtt, the Councils paid 
?15 for fixing theirs. They also show that they knew 
something about junketing, for it is recorded that they 
paid $3.50 on June 30, 1803, for "dinner and club for 
the judges of the election.'' 

From the building of the Washington Building Com- 
pany thej' moved to Masonic Hall. The accounts show 
that on June 25, 1805, the Councils paid |100 rent to 
Alexander McCormick for use of this hall, which was 
situated on the north twenty-thrK» feet of lot 1, sijuare 
323, on the west side of Eh^venth street near C street 
northwest, whei'e the new City l*ost Office is located. 
This hall was subsecjuently used as the rooms of the 
Washington City Library Company. The last semi- 
annual receipt for ivnt of tliis hall for the Councils is 
for |75, and is dated December 21, 1820. 

On the 10th day of June, 1822, the Councils held their 
first meeting in the City Hall, on Judicial^ Scpuire. 

I feel satisfied that betwn^n 1820 and the time the 
Councils first met in the City Ilall they had (juarters 
on Capitol Hill, but I have not yet siMured definite in- 
fonnation on the subject. A friend told me that ]^Ir. E. 
J. Middleton, of Capitol Hill, infornuHl him some years 
ago that he attended a meeting of the Councils on Capi- 
tol Hill, ami he was ohl enough to have attended the 
meeting in 1802-3. 

(^ITY HALL. 

In the fall of 1814 tlu* greatm^ss of i\w Federal Capi- 
tal had so far impressed upon its inhabitants the no- 
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tiou that the municipal dignity requii*ed accommoda- 
tions for the transaction of the city's business more 
nearly commensurate with the importance of the city, 
as the political center of a inighty and growing nation, 
that tliey resolved to build a city hall. 

l\y the act of the corporation of Washington, ap- 
proved February 2.*^, 1815,' it was decided to raise by 
lottery ?40,()()0 for the purpose of ^'building, establish- 
ing and (endowing two [)ublic school houses on the Lan- 
castrian systtMu, for building a penitentiary and build- 
ing a town house or city hall/' From tinu* to time 
similar pn^fatory action was taken by tlu» Councils un- 
til April 1, 1S20, when the n)atter came to a h(*ad by an 
ordinance* authorizing (he Mayor to advertise for plana 
aiul s[)(M'iUcations for a city hall, to cost $1()0,(M)(>. 

The lirst plan of (liMirgc* llattiidd was so magniiicent 
that tli(» Councils wen* coni[)elled in the int(»rest of 
economy to rcjcMt it. Mr. llatlichl subsequently modi- 
lied and HMluced his plans until th(\v b(»came practi- 
cable, and on July 14, 1S2(>, tin* corporation authoriziMl 
(lie advertisenuMit for proposals and the making of a 
<(»nlia;t for th(* (»nMtion of so much of the building 
a<(M»r<Hng to Ilattield's plans as tlu» commissioners in 
charge of the work might <leeiu (*xp(»(lient, dirtnting 
that tin* <-orner stone be laid ou, or b(»fore, the 24th day 
of the ensr.ing August. 

The>e ini asures resulted in the (»rertion of the comely 
louie structure on .ludii iary Square, at the intersection 
of n sireet, Four-aud-a-haif str<»et, Louisiana and In- 
diana aveuues, now orrupied by the District Supreme 
Court aud (he Cour( of Appeals, ami (he otlices of the 
Hecord(»r of Deeds, I he IN'^isier of \\'ills and of tlie 
Surveyor. The building cos( (In* ciiy S^l 48,451.29, 
abou( ?l(K5,(K)t) of which was reimbursed by Congress 
in various wavs. Si*ven(v-tiv(» thousaud d<dlars of (his 
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A^'as paid under the circunis1:ances hereinafter stated 
for the total surrender of the interest of the District of 
Oolumbia in the buikling. 

The city seems to have been compelled to receive 
l>oarder8 to enable it to bear the heavy expense it in- 
c-urred in its stru|::<::le to keep up app<^arances, for we 
find it, on October 5, 1822, and a^ain on March 27, 1823, 
^eekinji: to ^et occupants for the unfinished rooms in 
the buildin<r, and eventually succeeding? in inducing 
the courts to take up their (juarters there. 

ABANDONMENT OF THE CITY HALL. 

This joint occupancy continue<l until 1871, when the 
local government of the entire District of Columbia 
was consolidated by the Act of (^ingress of February 
21, 1871, into one muni<*ipal corporation, known as the 
District of Columbia. The Mayor and City Council 
continued to occupy the building until the 1st of June 
of that year, but the Governor and Board of Public 
Works thought it better to occupy n^nted buildings. 
The City Hall was, therefore, never use<l by the author- 
ities of the new municipality, except the Suneyor, who 
remained, and who still has his otHce there, probably 
in consideration of the fact that his duti(»s an» more of 
a quaHX judicial than an engineering character, as they 
relate ahuost entirely to determining private rights in 
real estnt(» and bear a relation to the courts somewhat 
analogous to those of the Recorder of Deeds and the 
Register of Wills. 

EFFORTS FOR A DISTRICT MCNICHWL BCH.D- 

ING. 

The Governor, in his first message to the Legislative 
Assembly, in June, 1871, discussed at length the inad- 
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equaey of the Oity Hall for tlio accommodation of both 
the municipal authorities and the courts, and recom- 
mended that the interests of the District in the City 
Hall be disposed of and the proceeds u«ed for the^co»^ 
mencement of the erection of a new municipal build- 
ing on one of the reservations. On January 2, 1873, 
the Governor and Board of Public Works memorial- 
ized Congress, representing that $150,000 would be a 
just and reasonable sum to appropriate as the value 
of the District's interest in said buihling, and asked 
for an appropriation of that amount. They submitted 
a statement of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
District, nmde under date of Februaiy 10, 1872, show- 
ing the ncH^d of the court for all the room in the build- 
ing, and tinally succeeded in inducing Congress to pass 
the following proviso in the deficriency appropriation 
act of March 3, 1873: 

•^For the purchase by the United States of the inter- 
est of the l>istrict of Columbia in the present City Hall 
building in Washington, now used solely for Govern- 
ment purposes, such sum as may be determined by 
three impartial appraisers, to be selected by the Secre- 
tary of the Intenor, not exceeding |75,000, the same 
to be applied by said District only for the erection of 
a suitable building for the District offices; and the Gov- 
ernor and Board of Public Works are authorized, if 
they deem it advisable for that purpose, to make ar- 
rangements to secure sufficient land fronting on Penn- 
sylvania and Louisiana avenues, between Seventh and 
Ninth streets; provided that the Government of the 
United States shall not be liable for any expenditure 
for said land, or for the purchase money therefor, or 
for the buildings to be erected thereon, and no land or 
the use thereof is hereby granted for the purpose of 
erecting any building thereon for such purpose." 
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Pursuant to the authority given by this provision, 
an agreement was made on March 18, 1873, between 
the Washington Market Company and tlie Board of 
Public Works by which the company was to transfer, 
as a site for a suitable building for District offices, all 
its right, title and interest in the following portion of 
the reservation at the intersection of Seventh street 
and Pennsylvania avenue: 

"Beginning at tlie southwest corner of Seventh street 
and Pennsylvania avenue, thence westerly along the 
southern side of Pennsylvania avenue to its intersec- 
tion with the southerly side of Louisiana avenue; 
then(*e westerly along the southerly side of Louisiana 
avenue to the east side of Ninth street; thence along 
the east line of Ninth street eighty-six feet; thence 
easterly on a line parallel with the aforesaid 
southerly line of Louisiana avenue to a point eighty- 
six feet south of said intersection of the southerly 
lines of Pennsylvania and Louisiana avenues, and 
thence on a line parallel with the aforesaid southerly 
side of Pennsylvania avenue to the westerly line of 
Seventh street at a point eighty-six feet from the cor- 
ner began at; thence northerly along the west line of 
Seventh street to the corner began at. Together with 
the right to said District of Columbia to use in common 
with said party of the first part, as a passageway and 
court-yard, all the land between the lot above described 
and a line drawn westerly from Seventh to Ninth street 
ten feet north of the north walls of the present Seventh 
and Ninth street buildings of said party of the first 
part; together with all the improvements, ways, ease- 
ments, rights, privileges and appurtenances to the 
same belonging or in any wise appertaining, and all 
the remainders, reversions, rents, issues, and profits 
thereof; and all the estate, right, title, interest, claim 
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and demand, either at law or in equity, or otherwise 
however, of the said party of the first part, of, in and 
to, or out of the said piece or parcel of ground and 
premises." 

On the same day the Company executed a conveyance 
of its interest in said proix^'ty to the District of Colum- 
bia, which was duly rei-oixleil on the 22d of the same 
montli. In consideration of this concession the Dis- 
trict authorities stipulated in said ajjjnvment to reduce 
the franchise rental for the relief of the poor, due an- 
nually from said market company, from ?20,(H>0 to 
?7,500. It had previously been reduced by an act of 
the Le<»islative Assembly, appi-oved August 23, 1871, 
from 125,000 (o $20,000, for no nuison that I have ever 
been able to learn, unless one may be inferreil from the 
following resolution of the Legislative Assembly, espe- 
cially the adroit suggestion in the last ten words: 

*4^* it resolved by the I-egislative Assembly of the 
District of Columbia, That the Ciovernor be authorized 
and require<l to act as one of the commissioners of the 
AVashington Mark<»t Company, under the resolution of 
Congrf*s^, apprnviMl December twenty, eightt^en hun- 
dred and seventy; and that he be re<}uested to procure 
such alterations in the plan of the buildings to bo 
erected by sai<l <omi>any as shall transfer the proposed 
hall from Ninth stn»ct wing to the main buihiing on 
Pennsylvania avcnnc, and also to s<'cure a reduction 
from twcnty-tive tliousand dollars to twenty tliousand 
dollars of the animal rental required to be pai<l by said 
comi>any, and wliirh is now assessed \\\ tin* company 
upon the stall-hold«»rs." 

The :jtTr),00(» to wliicli ! have iMnMofmr referred as 
having Ihmmi appropriated to be applied in eriM-ting a 
new City Hall Imilding appears to have \sk^*\\ ]>aid to 
the treasuHT of the Hoard of Public Works on the 27th 
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day of August, 1873, in two installments, one of |23,- 
000, and the other of $50,000. 

Five thousand dollars of this money was kept intact 
for the pui*pos<*s for which it was appropriated, except 
such of it as was used to make a slight exi-avation for 
the new building on the site refernnl to. The ivnuiin- 
der ai)pears to have been used by the Hoard of Public 
Works in the prosecution of municipal street improve- 
ments, and the specific object of its ap[)ropriation pro- 
tected, as the treasurer of the Board of Public Works 
testified before the Congressional commit tt*e of inves- 
tigation, by the deposit in the bank, under the orders 
of said Board, of $80,000 in sewer certifi<ates (worth 
about fifty cents on tJie dollar). After the Board of 
Public Works was abolished these sewer certifi<*ates 
were invalidated by the act of Congress of June 20, 
1874, which abolished the territorial form of govern- 
ment, and were subsequently canceled, leaving the 
District with nothing but a site with a small excava- 
tion in it to show for the $75,000 it had received to 
commence the erection of a City Hall, and for reducing 
the rent from $25,000 to $7,500. 

One of the strongest inducements to abandon the 
City Hall was the desire to es<'ape from what Ciovernor 
Cooke styled the [mssibility of being associated in rep- 
utation with the City Hall ring. He thought with the 
poet that "you mHy break, y(m may shatter the vase as 
you will, but the scent of the ^rascals' will hang round 
it still," an*! that the best way to avoid tlu» danger of 
infection was to take no chanc(»s. 

I never \\ as aware of any well-foundtHl reason for the 
cry against flie hist two mayoralty rnjinus, I was the 
clerk to the Mayor during a part of Mayor Bowen's 
term, and saw nothing in his public acts (hat was not 
to his cnnlit, notwithstanding his unfortunate facility 
in making [»crsonal enemies. 
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There was a gjreat similarity between Mr. Bowen and 
Governor A. 11. Shepherd, in their breadth of view, 
their energy, and their implacability. But Shepherd 
had the grace of tact which was almost wholly lacking 
in Mr. Bowen. (lovernor Slu^phertl hated his enemies 
as heartily as Mr. Bowen did his, but he had infinitely 
more discn^tion and never vvcMit around hunting for 
trouble. He only snapped at those who bit at his heels. 
Mr. Bowen introduced the first bituminous pave- 
ment, which was laid by Mr. Scharf in front of the Ar- 
lington Hotel, and renuiined for a number of years as 
a very credit^ible piece of work. During his term a 
coal-tar pavement for sidewalks was aaUiorized bj air 
ordinance of (Councils to be laid by Smith & Burlew. 
He was the projector and promoter of the first law to 
provide for the systematic parking of our streets and . 
avenues, and his efforts were mainly instrumental in 
effecting the enactment of the parking law of Congress, 
approved April (5, 1870, and the corporation ordinances 
on the subject, as follows: 

"An Act authorizing the Corporation of the City of 
Washington to set apart poi-tions of streets and ave- 
nues as parks for trees and walks. 
**Be it enacteil by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in C/ongress 
assembled. That the corporation of the city of Wash- 
ington be, and hereby is, authorized to set apart from 
time to timt*, as parks, to be adorned with shade-trees, 
walks, and enclose<l with curb-stones, not exceeding 
one-half the width of any and all avenues and -streets 
in the said city of Washington, leaving a roadway of 
not less than thirty-five feet in width in the center of 
said avenues and stivets, or two such roadways on each 
side of th(» i)ark in the center of the same; and said 
corporation is hereby authorized and empowered to 
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levy and collect special taxes in such equal and just 
manner as said corporation may determine, in particu- 
lar wards, parts, or sections of the city, or upon all 
property bordering upon avenues, streets and alleys, 
which shall have been so improved. That nothing 
Jierein contained shall be held to apply to Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana and Indiana avenues, nor to Four- 
ond-a-half street, between the City Hall and Penn- 
sylvania avenue: And provided further. That nothing 
in this act shall authorize the occupancy of any por- 
tion of the public streets or avenues for private pur- 
j[)oses/' 

"Approved April 6, 1870." 

In pursuance of the authority granted by this act the 
corporation of Washington passed the following ordi- 
nances, which were the first systematic attempt on the 
part of the corporation to use parking to reduce the 
Avidth of the carriageway: 

"An Act to improve and ornament K street north, be- 
tween Twelfth and Sixteenth streets west. 
"Be it enacted by the Board of Aldermen and Board 
of Ck)nimon Council of the city of Washington, That the 
Mayor be, and he is hereby, authoriztnl and rcMjuested 
to cause K street north, between T\\1»lfth and Six- 
teenth streets west, to be improved and ornamente<l as 
follows, viz: The curbsttmes and gutters on both sides 
of said street to be taken up and placed twenty-five fwt 
nearer the center of said street, the intervening spaces 
between the present sidewalks and the curbstones, as 
herein authorize<l to be set, to be gradetl and converted 
into grass plots, the same to be ornamented by a row 
of trees upon each side, and with such shrubbery as 
may from time to time be deemed advisable by the 
Mayor and the Superintendent of Stnn^ts, Carriage- 
ways, etc.; also, a paved ^^tllk to be constnuted in 
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front of oat'h lot from tho sidowailk to the curbstone; 
the work to \w contracted for in the manner provided 
by hiw for th(» paving of carria^^eways, etc., and exe- 
cuted un<h»r the superintendence of the said S\iperin- 
tendent of CaiTia^i^vavs, Foot I'avenients, etc., and 
the ('onimission(»r of the Ward, and two assistant com- 
missioners to be appointed by Ww Mayor; and to defray 
the exptMise of said improvement a special tux equal 
to the <*ost iher(M)f is hereby imposed and levied on all 
lots or j>ar(s of lots bonlerinjx on the* line of the im- 
provement; the said tax to \w assessed and collected in 
the manner provided by the aci of October 12, 18(55. 

**ApproviMl April IS, 1S70." 

**That (he act entith^d *An act to improve and orna- 
ment K street north, between Twelfth and Sixteenth 
striHMs wt^st,' approved April 18, 1870, be so amended 
as to authorize the parkinjj: of all of said street, except- 
injx thirty-five feet in the center for a carriap:eway. 

»'Approv«Ml April 2r>, 1870/' 

The forc^goinj:: legislation on the subject of parking 
gn^w out of a conversation between tbe Mayor and nu» 
^Substantially as follows: lie had bought a residence 
on the north side of K street, In^tween Fourteenth and 
Fiftci^nth str<H»ts northwest, and was much annoyed 
by the <lust from the strin^t. I had some years before 
noticed in Jacksonville, 111., a street ori which tiiert* 
was a space of parking bt»tw<H»n the houses and the 
sidewalk, and mentioned the fact to the Mayor, who at 
first had some predilection in favor of two roadways, 
but in the preparation of the* law provided for either 
a two or a one* roadway system. 

Although \\w Hoard of IMd)lic Works neither intro- 
duced nor laid the first successful bitununous and wood 
pavements for roadways and sidt^walks, nor projecteiJ 
nor constructed the first system of street parking, then 
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is no room for doubt that the comprehensive system 
of improvements inaugurated and conducted to a suc- 
cessful condition by that Board, under the energetic 
and sagacious direction of its Vice President, Alexan- 
der K. Shepherd, practically illustrated the advantages 
of our street plan and laid at rest the Capital-moving 
projects which had haunted this community since 1802. 

Mr. Bowen also projected and carried on a vast 
amount of other public improvements, and was re- 
morselessly ridiculed because some of the ward bosses, 
about election time, employed great gangs of voters 
in cutting grass out of the crevices of the cobble stone 
gutters with razors and table knives at |2 per day. 

Another reason for his political downfall was the 
unpreparedness of the public mind at the time for 
negro suffrage, by which he obtained his election, and 
the lack of tact with which the recently enfranchised 
voter often met some of the problems he had to face in 
his new condition. 

In pursuance of the policy of the ( Governor and the 

Board of Public Works to abandon the Citv Hall, three 
• • • 

sets of apartments were rented and fitted for the ac- 
commoilation of the several branches of the new gov- 
ernment. 

The Governor's and the Secretary's offices were es- 
tablished during the month of April, 1871, in the build- 
ing still in existence at the northwest corner of Seven- 
teenth street and Pennsylvania avenue norihwest. 
The Secretary's office occupied the entire ground floor, 
and the Governor's offices the second story. 

The Legislati\ e Assembly h(»ld its sessions in a build- 
ing on the north side of Pennsylvania avenue, between 
Ninth and Tenth streets, popularly known as Metzerott 
Hall, where No. 925 Pennsylvania avenue is now lo- 
cated, and occupied by Mr. Edward F. Droop & Son 
as a music store. 
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The Board of Public Works and its Vice President, 
Treasurer, and other officials were quartered in the 
building on the west side of Four-and-a-half street, be- 
tween Pennsylvania avenue and C street northwest, 
called the Morrison Building, from the name of its 
owner, a then noted bookseller on the north side of 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Four-and-a-half street. Be- 
tween 150,000 and $60,000 were expended in fitting 
these buildings for the Board's occupancy. 

BOAKD OF IIf]ALTII. 

The Board of Health during the existence of the old 
corporation of the City of Washington held its meet- 
ings in the VMy Hall Building. 

The Board of Health of the District of Columbia, 
which succeeded the Washington Board of Health, on 
February 21, 1871, rented the building now numbered 
1223 F street northwest, the second from tlie corner, 
on the north side. On Sc^ptember 1, 1878, the Health 
Officer who succeeded the Board of Health under the 
act of June 11, 1878, moved to the building belonging 
to Dr. ('ornelius Boyle, which was located next south 
of the Morrison Building aforesaid. 

On the 1st day of July, 1885, the Health Office was 
moved from Four-and-a-half street to the building on 
the north side of D street west, next to the corner .of 
Fifth street north, numbered 503. During the month 
of May, 1895, this office was move<l to the building of 
the Washington Title Insurance Company, No. 464 
Louisiana avenue northwest, south side, where it is at 
present. 

POLKi: HEADQUAKTERS. 

The first provision I find for police buildings was an 
appropriation of ffiOO under the act of March 30, 1813, 
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to build a watch house in each of the four wards. 
Additional appropriations were subsequently made 
for other buildings of the kind and their repair. These 
buildings were made of planks and logs, and about 12 
feet square, with bars across the upper part of the door- 
way for light and ventilation. 

The first headquarters of the Police Department 
were in the scale house at the Center Market, on the 
south side of Pennsylvania avenue, between Seventh 
and Ninth streets northwest, to which an additional 
story had been erected in 1838 (or 1839), and which was 
afterward occupie<l by the Auxiliarj^ (luanl, estab- 
lished by the act of Congress of August 23, 1842, **To 
establish an auxiliary watch for the protection of pub- 
lic and private property in the city of Washington." 
The occasion for the establishment of this guard was 
the throwing of a stone at I^resident Tyler by a drunk- 
en printer nameil Judge, whose offense was condoned 
at the request of the President. It is said he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Auxiliary (hiard and took 
great pride in claiming that if it had not been for him 
the other fellows on the guani would not have had 
their positions. 

We next find the Police Headquarters located in the 
City Hall under the re-organization of the police force 
provided for in the act of Januarj- 7, 1858. They were 
removed from the Oty Hall about 1800 to the Ontral 
Guard House on the south side of Louisiana avenue, 
between Mnth and Tenth streets northwest, which 
had been erected under the act of August 19, 1859, and 
other ordinances. 

From the Central Guard House they were moved to 
the building on the east side of Eleventh street north- 
west, next to the northeast corner of Pennsylvania ave- 
nue (in the house subsequently used as a hotel by Mr. 
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Will. Dickson), when the Metroiiolitan Police Depart- 

ment was lirst organized in 18G1, under Major and 
Superintendent \V. 13. Webb. 

During 1802 they were transferred to the four-story, 
mastic-front Brown buihling on the west side of Tenth 
street, betwi^en D and E streets northwest, now num- 
bered 410, whicli bc^longed to ]Mr. Joseph F. Brown. 

During Jiecember, 1801), the headquarters were 
moved to tlie old residence* of the late Mayor Kichard 
W'allach, which still stands on the south side of Lou- 
isiana avenue, where that avenue intersects D street, 
and is numbia'ed 45(). 

During 1809 the headquarti^rs were removed to the 
houses of Mrs. Swan, which were the buildings east 
of the old Canterbury Hall, on the south side of Lou- 
isiana av(»nu(% between Four-and-a-half and Sixth 
streets nortliwest, now numlK»r(Ml 482 and 486. 

During Jamuuy, 1871), the headquarters were re- 
mo v(»d to the nori Invest coriKT of Pennsylvania avenue 
and Four-and-a-liair stn*et, in the? building owned by 
Mrs. i'^mily Beal(\ TIk* h(-ad(iuarters were hi this 
building when Tn^sident James A. Garfield was shot in 
the de[)Ot of the Baltimr»re and l^otomac Kailroad Com- 
pany, at the south w(*st corner of Sixth and B streets 
northwest, July 2, 1881. 

The Poli<e lleadciuarters were transferred from jthe 
buildings at the northwest corner of Pennsylvania ave- 
nue and F<mr-and-a-half street July 1, 1883, to the 
building on the northwest corner of Fifth and D streets 
northwest, and during the month of April, 1895, were 
again uiovinI, and to the building of the Washington 
Title Insurance Company, No. 464 Louisiana avenue 
northwest. 

In one case the transfer was made to a building 
owned by the most prominent member of the Police 
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Board; iu another to a house belonging to the family 
of the head of that Board; and in another to a house 
owned bj- the mother-in law of one of the prominent 
police officials. 

POLICE COUKT. 

The Police Court of the District of Columbia, which 
succeeded to the jurisdiction of the police magistrates, 
was established by act of Congress of June 17, 1870, 
and soon tlu»reafter organized by the appointment of 
Judge William B. Snell, of Maine, who held his court 
in the building numbcTed iCUJ C street northwest, locat- 
ed on the south side of said street, Ix^tween Four-and- 
a-half and Sixth streets, about wheii^ the middle por- 
tion of the new building of Ilavenner & Company 
stands. 

On June 4, 1880, Congivss made an appropriation of 
twenty thousand dollars "for purchase of police court 
building," with which the Unitarian Church building 
at the northeast corner of Sixth and 1) streets north- 
west was bought^ After a general refitting it was oc- 
cupied by the officers of that court. In this old build- 
ing it is said Daniel Webster attended divine worship 
when he wasn't worshipping the Constitution or him- 
self. 

FIKE DEPAKTMENT. 

The headquarters of the Fire Department of the city 
of Washington, as far back as 1 can ascertain, were 
located in the basement of the west wing of the City 
Hall until the building was abandoned by the munici- 
pal executive offices in 1871. These headquarters were 
in the Morrison Building on Four-and a-half street 
from 1871 until July, 1885, when they were moved to 
premises 503 D street northwest. They were moved 

19 
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with the Police Headquarters to the 8mith Building on 
the wc\st side of First stre<*t, between B and C streets 
northwest, uu the 28th day of June, 1887, and during 
May, 1895, were transferred to the present municipal 
buikling, Xo. 4(4 Louisiana avenue northwest. 

PUBLIC SC HOOLS. 

The headquarters of the Sui>erintendent of Public 
Schools has been in the Franklin School Building, on 
the southeasi corner of Thirteenth and K streets uortli- 
west, since that buildiuj*; was coniplete<l and dedicated 
for school uses in 18G8. It is still a model structure so 
far as material and worknmnship are concernenJ. 

During Mayor Bowen*s administration the State I>e- 
^partment, which wa> then (juarteiTMl in the building 
.at the southeast corner of Fourteenth and S streets, 
made some very favorable offers to the city government 
to sell them the Franklin School House for a State De- 
partment building, but as this building was at that 
time one of the most pretentious specimens of school 
architecture in the country, and deemed of especial 
value to the public school system of Washington, on 
account of the influence which respectable appearance 
always carries with it, Mr. J. Ormond Wilson and Sen- 
ator James W. i^uterson, of New Hampshire, success- 
fully iipposed its di.>iH>sitiou by the city authorities; 
but the Mayor wa.s willing to part with it and apply the 
money to the erection of a number of smaller school 
buildings. 

HEADQlAinKKS OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
TemiKirary Board of Commissioners. 

The lirst meeting ai^ a few of the subsequent meet- 
ings of the flrst temporary Board of Commissioners 
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appointed under the act of June 20, 1874, were held in 
the II street parlor of the Arlington Hotel. Tlie first 
meeting was held on the 3d of July, 1874. The next 
afternoon will be remembered by all who were in the 
city at that time as the date of one of the most terrific 
tornadoes chat have occurred in Washington within 
the memory of its present inhabitants. 

The Commissioners met several times in the (lovern- 
or's ofiice at Seventeenth street and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, but soon moved to the Morrison Building on Four- 
and a-half street, and surrendered the building at Sev- 
enteenth and Pennsylvania avenue an\l the Metzerott 
Hall. 

The latter building is inseparably associated with 
the epoch in our municipal history known as the 
"Feather Duster Affair.'' 

The distinguished citizens who then constituted the 
House of Delegates, consisting of twenty-two members 
elected from that number of districts, had passed but 
one bill during the session then in progress. This bill 
was one making appropriations for their own salaries. 
Borne of them received, in the same single-minded 
spirit in which they ha:d provided for their compensa- 
tion, the information that the act of June 20, 1874, 
which ended their official existence, had passed, and 
forthwith began to appropriate to their own use the 
desks, chairs, and other bric-a-brac their fancy led 
them to select as souvenirs of their recent honorable 
estate. 

The law which terminated the career of tlie Legisla- 
tive Assembly also legislated the offices of the Gov- 
ernor and the Secretary of the District out of existence, 
»o that at the time there was no Chief Executive of 
the District (Government. I was the Secretary to the 
Governor, and at the tim in my office at Seventeenth 
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street and i*eniisylvaiiia avenue, and to me as the onlj 
one having any semblance of executive authority, the 
old colored watchman at the Legislative Assembly 
Hall came almost brt^athlcss with the exclamation, 
**Doctor! they*s a-stealin' the Legislative Hall!" After 
I learned the full meaning of his eiTand, I told him to 
hurry to the* SuiH^rintendent of Police and tell him to 
have the depredations stopped. 

lie started with my message, but somehow the ma- 
rauders got wind of his mission, and when the p<dice 
reached the scene of distribution, the conscience- 
stricken relic-hunters had ivturned or wiTe rciTurniug 
th(Mr plund.'r, and the affair had assuuied more of the 
appearance of a donation-party than the pilfering-bee 
which was in full blast when the faithful messenger 
l(*ft for li(d[». One of those who was found flaijrante 
d<lirt(t was a not(*d local i)olitirian who had slipped 
down his tr ^users' l(»g one of the oflicial feather dusters 
which, lik(* Hyron's feelings, he* could not **all conceal;^ 
and h(^ not only had to rc^turn it, but biH-anK* the butt 
of th(* newspai)(*r j(*st(*rs of th(» time, and the occasion 
of lh(» d(»risiv(» uinnU-pluhiv which will ever distiD- 
guish thi* last jihasc* of tlu* suffrage tinn^ which mauT 
of our fellow-citiz(»ns recall with sucli de(»p regret. 

\\\\\ whih* some of the d(d(*gat(»s thus **indulged in 
sin whih* consci(*nce slejjt/' oth(*rs among them proved 
worthy of ilM*ir trust. This body numb(*red anu)ng its 
nu*mbcrs sonn* of the b(*st citizens of the District, who 
would have 1)jmmi a credit to any public or private posi- 
tion. 

It was said that one* of tin* worthies who was eleete<l 
to this legislature* rec«Mvetl tln^ votes of a number of 
nu*n who wen* not on the registration list; that a few 
minutes befon* the closing of tin* jmiIIs in one of the 
precincts in his district In* learne<l from one of the 
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trusty heelers he had put in as a superintendent of 
election, that about fifty pei'sons had not vote<l. Near- 
\y all of these were Democrats who would not vote 
with the colored broth(*rs. lie got a suflicient number , 
of colored men to match the most of these vacancies 
and voted them under the names of the fastidious Dem- 
ocrats. In some cases the Democrats called to vote, 
l)ut were astonished when informed by the Superin- 
lendent of Elections that they had already voted, and 
in a few instances tardy Kepublicans were served in 
ihe same manner. 

Legislators with such antecedents, constituentjs and 
traits could hardly fail to act as some of those did. 
Like Hamlet, or a sum in addition, they couldn't work 
out any other result with the figur(\s in their problem. 
The executive offices of the District (lovemmc^nt oc- 
cupied the Morrison Building, on Four-and-a-half 
Btreet, until June 28, LS87, when tlu^y were moved to 
the building on First sU'c^t, between B and V strtn^ts 
northwest. This building was owned by our respected 
townsman, Mr. T. W. Smith, and was a four-story brick 
lumber warehouse, which Mr. Smith, at the instance of 
the Commissionei's, had fitted up for the accomnuxla- 
tion of the District offices. This, too, while a great im- 
provement in every respect upon the one from which 
the offices were removed, was soon outgrown. During 
the (.\)mmissionei"s' occupancy of this building it was 
used as an object lesson in the efforts "which were then 
made to induce Congress to provi<le a municipal build- 
ing worthy of the municipality. 

(lEOKCJETOWN. 

The first record I find of a Mayor's ofVicc* and a m(M*t- 
ing place for the Councils of (ieorg(*town locates thcMU 
in the Town llall, now occupicnl by Engine Company, 

/ 
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No. 5, on the south side of M or Bridge street, between 
Thirty-H<»coiid and Potomac streets, where they re- 
mained until the new post oflice buihling was erected 
.on Thirty-iii-st stivet, between M and X streets. 

The only police headquarters in (reorgetown was the 
station house, which was located on High street, near 
the bank of the Chi^apeake and Ohio Canal. 

LEVY COURT. 

The Levy CouH, which was abolished in 1871, met 
for a great many years prior to its dissolution in the 
large front room over the National Metropolitan Bank, 
(m Fiftw^uth stre^*t, betwetMi F and (i strcH*ts. 

THKCLFB IIorSE. 

The list of executive headquarters of the District 
(jiov(Tnmem would not be complete without some ref- 
er(*nc(^ to the great center of influence during the rr- 
ifxmv of the Hoard of Public Works, which was located 
in the buihling on tin* north si<le of New York avenue, 
betw«M»n F<)urt(M*nth and Fift(M*nth strcn^ts northwest, 
aft(M*ward occupicMl by the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, and in reccMit y(»ars twic(* injuivd by fire. 
Hen* was wh(*re many of tin* giants of thos<» days were 
wont to assembh*, and here wvw woven the webs ia 
which many Congressional tli(»s wi»re caught: here ter- 
ra|nn st(*w and otlier alimentary substances and tluids 
had fr<»e ((Mirse with good rompanionship for the fur- 
theranrt* of ihe jnojerts of the Hoard of Tublic \Vorks, 
and the physieal redenipiion of the National Capital. 

iMMi rocM). 

I have be(*n in doubt whetln^r the Dog INnind falls 
within the limits of this paiMM% but if any one cares to 
know wheiv it is and has beiMi since it was established 
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by the Board of Health in 1871, it may be found at the 
iuter«ection of Twenty-tliird street west and New York 
avenue, and Samuel Einstein has controlled its doings 
during all those years, as Poundmaster. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 

The d(Mnand for a municipal building is no longer 
a matter of sentiment. Although the District of Co- 
lumbia has had to it>» credit for several years past a 
sum sufficient to have provided such a building as the 
conditions demand, the Commissioners have been un- 
able to prevail upon Congress to' make the necessary 
appropriation even for its commencement, but Con- 
gress until the past year was largely hampeivd by 
what Pivsident Cleveland had terme<l *'a condition jmd 
not a theory." That condition was the threatened de- 
ficiency in the national ivvenues, and the poor District 
had to contribute to the national relief for this pur- 
pose; ^983,921.38 of the surplus of the general revenues 
of the District were thus ruthlessly ai>plied to the can- 
cellation of a debt of the Water Department which was 
payable under act of July 15, 1882, in twenty-five an- 
nual installments out of the receipts fnmi water rents. 
Our suffrage friemls will know what nse to make of 
this instance of paternalism. 

This action of (\)ngr(*ss was a thri^e-fold wrong to the 
District. 

First. It enfoned the payment in three annual in- 
stallments of a d(*ht whi<'h was payable nnd(*r the 
terms of its (ligation in twc^lvt* annual installmcMits. 

Second. It <lirectcd its ]>ayment entirely out of the* 
general r(*v(Mni(*s (»f the District, notwithstanding it 
was incurrtMl for tin* special benefit of ilu* \Vat(»r l>e- 
partment, and appropriati^ly made payable by tlu* 
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terms of the law croatiufj: the debt, out of the receii>tH 
from water rents. 

Thii-d. Its use iu this way was a violation of the pro- 
vision in the orj^anie act which prescribes that Con- 
gress will appropriate out of the United States Treas- 
ury a sum equal to that appropriated out of the rev- 
onu(\s of the District, and not only deprived the general 
fund of f 983,921. 38— 

Act of August 7, 1S94 ^00,000 (M) 

Ac( of Marrh 2, 181)5 300,000 00 

Act of June 11, ISOO 300,000 00 

Acl of March 3, 1S07 83,921 38 

983,921 38 

— but of a similar amount out of the United States 
Treasury, which it was un<h»r a sacn^d obligation to 
contribute* for the gen(*ral expenses of the District. 

The <l(Muands for the District Buihling were again 
Hacriti<ed at the last session of (^mgress to what 
fRMMniMl to be a gn^ater popular denumd for the exten- 
sion of strcM'ts, and more than a million and a half was 
approi)riated exclusively out of the surplus revenue 
and futun* rcMiMpts from privat(» sources for the exten- 
sion of suburban stn^^ts. 



DK. TUOMAS MILLER AND HIS TIMKS. 



By Virginia 3Iiller. 



Read bt^fore rlie Socioty, May 1, lSt)J). 



Although a i)erfect novice at such work as this, it 
gives me great ph»asure to comply with the recjuest 
made of me, to tell you something of Washington as it 
was many years ago, and the houses and p(M)ph* with 
whom 1 have been familiar, either through {\w ac- 
counts of olhei*s or actual i)ersonal knowledge. I 
have alwayjj felt as if 1 had known our city from its 
very beginning, so vivid were the impivssions made by 
those among whom 1 was born and brought up. My 
mother's father, (leneral Walter Jones, was api)ointed 
UnitcMl States Attorney for the District by Mr. Ji»ft*(»r- 
8on in 1802, and on his marriage in LM)«^ with the 
daughter of Judge Charh^s Lee he made his permanent 
home in Washington, and lu^re my mother was born in 
1809. 

My father's father. Major Thomas Ray Miller, also 
came to Washington from Virginia with his family 
early in the century, having b(HMi appointed (1ii«*f ('h*rk 
in the Navy Department by Mr. Monroe. This position 
he tilled until his death in 1S:U. 

The families of my two grandfath(»rs wen* closidy 
identified with the old famili(\s of the* District, and mcMi 
who ruhMl the nation ami intluenced its life* to tin* V(My 
core w»*re intimate pergonal fri(»nds, ;ind their sayings 
and doings houscdiohl words. Von may judge*, tlu^refore, 
my love for my nativ«' <ity and ]>ri(h* in (everything (liiit 
is connected with its w(dfar(* and its history. My actu- 
al remembrance of ^^ashington begins with our honn* 
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on tlie north side of E sti'f-ot, two doors from th(* conit-r 
of Fourteenth street, where I was born and lived until 
t\w: spring aftei* Mr. Buchanairs inauguration, when 
we moved to 246 F stre(*t (the number of the house has 
since been changed to 1331). Oui- house on F street 
was a commodious, ohl-fasliioned, three-story, bnck 
house, Avith gari^et and celhir and hirge back building, 
with servants' quarters, stables, etc., in the rear, and 
a very large garden, where my father delighted to cul- 
tivate rare roses, line varieties of grapes and apricots, 
and where tljere were also great beds of lilies of the 
valley. 

1 must pause* a few moments to introduce you to my 
father. Dr. Thomas Miller, for he was the center round 
whom all our thoughts revolved, and he was so closely 
identilied with the people and history of Wasliington 
that it would be impossible to omit him fi-om any true 
account. He was a magnificent kK)kiug man, »> feet 2 
inches in height, straight as an arrow, and graceful and 
easy in manner, ^^ ith the old-fashione^l Virginia c(mrt- 
liness. He ha<l a skin and complexion so soft an^l fine 
anybody might have been |>roud of it, with very large 
blue eyes ai.d very dark brown hair. His voice was 
sweet and musical in the extreme, and his whole <-har- 
acter and bearing were marked by extreme earnestness 
and perfect sincerity an<l truthfulness, and by unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty. There were few who came in 
contact witii him who did not love him. While speak- 
ing of his a)»i>earanre, 1 must tell you that at the re- 
quest of I>'utze, the artist, he stood for fleneral Wash- 
ington in LiMUze's painting of Valley Forge. Wash- 
ington's ihithMS fitted him exarily, with the exception 
of tht* shot*>i. 

Wht'U Major Milhr settled in Washington, lie lived 
at a plare calleil "j^antorama/" near "Kalorama," 
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somewhere about the head of Twenty-first or Twenty- 
second street. Father was just reeoverinjj; from a 
most serious attack of inflammatory rheunmtism, 
which crippled him and for a time made it impossible 
for him to get about without the aid of crutches. In 
spite of this disadvantage, he walked every day to 
GoDzaga College, on the north side of F street, betwe<»n 
Ninth and Tenth streets, where he continued the class- 
ical education already begun at Bowling (ireen Acad- 
emy in Virginia. It was a rough country walk, through 
dense woods and over streams and marshy grounds. 

(lonzaga College adjoineil old St. Patrick's Kcmian 
Catholic Church, \irhich stood midway of the square 
bounded by F and G, Ninth and Tenth streets. The 
buildings stoml on an embankment high above the 
street, and you had to ascend quite a flight of steps ta 
reach the church door. The priest in charge, Kev, 
Father Matthews, had his little house on the sanu* lot, 
connected with the church by a covennl way. He had 
a very fine garden of vegetables and flowers, which he, 
with the country tastes of so many old Washington- 
ians, was fond of cultivating, and many sick and poor 
were furnishe<l with herbs and delicacies he had raised. 
Father Matthews was a most beuevol(»nt man, and one 
of great influence. He* it was who started tlu* Cathcdic 
Orphan Asylum at T(*nth and Ci stre(»ts. He b«»l(>ng(Hl 
to an <»hl aristocratic Maryland family, and was gix^atly 
belovcMl. I renuMubcM- as a small child being takcMi t(^ 
s(*e him afu^i his d(»ath, as h(» lay in his pric^stly rob(*K 
in the litth» jiarlor of his r(»si(lent<\ 

After completing his rours(» of stu<ly at (ionziiga, my 
fatlH*r b(»gan the study of m<Mlitin(\ studying rliemis- 
try and phnrmacy practically with a druggist ns a 
preparation. He studicMl medicine with both Dr. <'ut- 
bush and Dr. Henry Huntt, finally going to rhilad(d- 
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pliia, whore lio f»radiiato(l with much distinction in 
1821), at the a^e of twenty-three. He then began the 
practice* of his profession in Washington. It was n4)t 
long befon* he became well known, for when the 
scourge of Asiatic cholera visited Washington in 18^J2, 
he was one of the nu)st active and devoted in the serv- 
ices h(* rcMidered. lie was one of the physicians of the 
Cholera Hospital, which was located on the southeast 
corner of Pennsylvania avenue and Eleventh street, 
lie proved himself so ready and <»fticient that he 
i^tepi)ed at uu'e to the front rank of the profession he 
loved so well, and many of the families whom he first 
numberiMl among his patients at this time continued 
to em|)loy him for the forty-one yc^ars which followed. 

Mr. William J. Stone, sr., and Judge William Ander- 
i^on were anu)ng th(\>e lif(dong |)atients. In 18.*i3 he 
mairied the daughter of G(Mieral Walter Jones an^l 
KetthMl in what was known as the secon<l ward, for the 
<ity was dividcMl into wards in thoM» days. Some years 
of his <sirly marriiMl life W(»re spent with Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, widow of Dr. William Thornton, tii*st Commission- 
er of Paten: s, in the old house on F stre(»t, which Dr, 
!Mill(*r aft(*rward purchascnl from Mrs. Thornton. De- 
siring to hav(* a home* of tlu^ir own. Dr. Miller pur- 
<hase<l with th(» tirst mon(*y I'arntMl by his profession 
the home on K str(M»i to which I have n^ferred, and 
th(»r(* h(* UvcmI until, as I said bi^fort*, the spring of Mr. 
Huchanaifs inauguration. His was a v<'rv busy life, 
but h(» mad ' tim4\ in spite* of his d(*voti<»n to his pro- 
fession, to kt*ep up his studies to tin* {\\\\ of his deatli, 
to Im» iuteresied and v»*rv a<tive as a good riiiziMi in the 
welfare of his rity and its goviMiimriit. 

H(* sMrv(*d iis Ald(M*man for tin* siM-ontl ward in the 
Municii>al i'ouncils and was for years Pr<*sid(*nt of the 
Board of Ibsilth. When, in isr»l>, his work btM ame so 
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heavy, he felt he must resign the position of Professor 
of Anatomy at the Columbia Medical College, whieh 
position he had tilled for twenty years, the faculty, in 
the letter expressing tlu^r regret, call him "the Nestor 
of the profession in the District," and urge his accept- 
ance of the position of Emeritus Professor. We had not 
many very near neighbors on V* street, but we wen* not 
very far from them, and as IVMinsylvania avenue wa» 
the fashionable promenade every evening from about 
half-past thrcH.^ to six o'clock for all the beaux and 
belh»s, and indeed for everybody in Washington, we 
had daily opportunities of seeing and having frtHjuent 
social calls from friends and acquaintances. That 
evening promenade was a beautiful sight, there were so 
many beautiful women and army and navy officers in 
the tJu'ong. The (Hovernment oflices close^l then at 
thi-ee o'clock, and those employed in them (there were 
no ladies employed in offices then) had time to enjoy 
I heir evening stroll. 

The custom was for two or three friends to start out 
together, and before reaching the Capitol they had met 
various other groups, and had divideil and subdivided 
their forces and in this way exchanged givetings and 
had a stroll with many different parties; then each one 
would take a friend or two home for a sociable tea^ 
dinner having in most instances beim disposed of ear- 
lier in the day, as very few people dined later than half- 
past three. Among tlnLst^ 1 remember seeing pass by 
each day were Mr. Madison Cutts and his beautiful 
daughter. Captain George Magruder and his daughters, 
Mr. Wm. T. Carroll and his daughters, Mr. Campbell 
and his daughters, !Mr. Chubb and his two little girls,, 
one on each side, Mr. William B. L(h% the Hamsays, 
CommcMlore Maury, Cieneral Scott, looking very state- 
ly; the Watsons, the seven Miss McKeans, Mr. Charles 
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8herniaii, Dr. Mercer, Mr. Winder, Captain Henry 
Lewis, and many others whose names I cannot begin 
to write down. 

Tenusylvania avcnuf^ was the great shopping street 
in tliose days, though the shops were few and far be- 
tween. PcMjpIe seem to have been more inclined to lit- 
erary pursuits than to decorating themselves, as the 
bookstores rather outnumbered the dry goods stores. 
The four bookstores from which we purchaseil our sup- 
plies of books anti periodicals were ^Morrison's and 
Frank Taylor's, both betwe«4i Four-and-a-half and 
Sixth streets; Hudson Taylor's, near Ninth, and Kobi^rt 
Farnhanrs, corner Eleventh and Pennsylvania avenue. 
Ilarpi'r's ynd Perry's wen* the dry goods stores, and on 
the north side of IVnnsylvnnia avenue, near Thir- 
ieenth, was a little shop which will b<» well remem- 
bered by old Washingtonians; it was Madame Dela- 
rue's. Here the most beautiful laces, ribbons and flow- 
ers and imported bonnets and gloves attracted the la- 
<lies of the day. (iautier's confectionery was a well- 
known shop also. Jt stood where now the Evening 
Star has its quarters, and was patronized by young and 
old. We had for neighbors on the east side Mrs. Waiu- 
wright and her family, on the west side Major Hobbie, 
Assistant Postmaster (leneral, and his family, and at 
the northeast corner of Fourteenth street was a large 
drug store, kept by Dr. McClery, who married one of 
Major Hobble's daughters. 

General George Gibson was generally to be seen 
sitting in fnmt of this store, either leaning with both 
hands (m his long gold-headed cane, or whittling a 
piece of wikkI with his knife, while he talked to the 
friends who gathere<l to see him. He was a simple- 
hearted old-fashioniMl soldier, and ev(*rybiMly loved 
him. He w as devoted to my father, and on his death- 
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bed in 18G2 had his portrait painted as a keepsake for 
father. Mr. John C. Kives' family lived in a big house 
on E street, near the National Theater. Professor 
Henry and his family and Mr. Bell, of Tennessee (so 
well known as a Presidential candidate), livcnl on the 
oast side of Fourteenth, between E and F streets. After 
Mrs. Wainwrifjjht moved, her house was occupied by 
Dr. Humphreys, a well-known dentist. On one occa- 
sion we children were charmed to see (Jeneral Tom 
Thumb's coach, said to have been fi:iven him by Queen 
Victoria, drive up to Dr. Humphreys' door, with coach- 
man and footman in splendid liveries, cocked hats, etc. 
It had come to bring the poor little fellow to have a 
tooth drawn, and he was carried into the dentist's in 
some one's arms with a red silk handker<*hief thrown 
over his head. 

Directly across the Avenue from us was a very large 
livery stable — I don't know whose, but think it was the 
Nailors'. It was the scene of a t(*rrible fire one night 
when I was a child, and I never can forget the sounds 
and sights. I then learned how difficult it was to res- 
cue a horse from a burning building. A great many 
valuable horses were burned, and next day large num- 
bers of those who had been injured were taken away 
to be shot The flames shot up in great columns, and 
the sparks wM*i'e carried for squares away, causing 
great fear oi other fires. I do not remember being 
frightened at all, greatly, I suppose, because I Inward 
some one say our house was safe, as it had a slate roof. 
People from squares arouu<l flocked to our house to see 
the fire. 

The old Franklin Engine House stood on the south- 
east corner of I'\)urteenth and E streets, and we wer(» 
always interested in s(*eing the fire cMigines turn out 
and be pulled ahmg by a Vm\i rope drawn by the fire- 
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men, who wore red jackets and black helmets. There 
used to be a great many Indians in Washington when 
I was a child. I suppose they came to sign treaties. 
They hnlged at Marr's Hotel, southeast corner Thir- 
teen-and-a-half and E stivets. My father attendee! a 
numlMa* of them, and once, at my earnest solicitation, 
he took me over to the hotel to set* them. It was 
something to have stn^n them tilling the gn^it 
bare rooms, the squaws ^^ith their pappooses sit- 
ting on the floors, and the braves standing about. 
It was no uncommon thing to hear the Indian 
war-whoops on the strei^ts. Sometimes the war- 
riors were made verj- angry by boys on the streets 
whooping and shouting after them. They wert^ fre- 
quent visitors at Dr. McClery's drug store, and we saw 
th(»m v(*i*y often. Once two blanketed and highly dtn*- 
orated chiefs walked into our parlor and seated them- 
selv(»s with evident enjoyment before the big open fire. 
Our front door was seldom loektMl, so it was an easy 
matter for them to walk in. 

Another of the sights in Washington in those days 
were the chimney sw(M'ps, diminutive little negroes 
who wc'ix* hired out to clean the soot which accumu- 
lated from the wood fires. The swe<»ps went about 
wrapp(»d in very soiUy blankets aii<l w(»aring ca]>s, 
carrying llicir brushes in tlu^ir hands, and they had a 
p<M-uIiar < r \ to call tin* atl<Mition of thos(» ncMMling their 
scrvi<(\s. Many wcn» the horribh* stori(»s with which 
our nurses (>iitertained us of ih<» poor litth* f<»llows get- 
ling stuck in narrow chimn(\vs and crookiMl flues and 
suiothcriMl. Another fire which ma«h* a gnsit impres- 
si<»n on ini* was that of th(» National Theah»r. 

Wc wert» all sent when little lots to dinning s(*hooK 
as well as ;o day school. Mr. Labbe was the dancing 
master to whom W(» were sent. lie was an (dd Fn^nch 
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refugee and lived on the south side of Pennsylvania 
avenue, near Fifteenth street. He had some beautiful 
dancers among his pupils, and we used to try in vain 
to equal some of the grown pupils in walking on the 
tips of our toes. He was very strict and particular 
about the manners and carriage of his scholars, and he 
Jiad wooden stocks for them to stand in to learn how 
to stand correctly. He played his fiddle himself, and 
when, as frequently happeneil, some mischievous girl 
Avould turn her toes in and not out, whack! would come 
the fiddle bow as an admonishor. We all wei^ sent to 
school very young, and I went to Madame Burr's 
school, on the south side of New York avenue, near 
Thirteenth street, from the time I was six until I was 
sixteen. It was the best school I have ever' known. 
The pupils were members of the best families in the 
city, and every attention was paid to their deportment 
.as well as their studies. We studied everything in 
French as well as English, and were thoroughly drilled 
in reading, geography, spelling and arithmetic, in both 
languages, and though the pupils turned out might not 
have been as proficient in all the "ologies" as latter day 
school girls are, I do not believe better educated girls 
could be found than Mrs. Burr's pupils. She had grad- 
uated at Madame Chegarj's famous school in New 
York, and u^l much the same methods. The honor 
system prevailed among the girls, and there were none 
of the mean, underhand tricks played by the scholars 
on each other that we he«ir of elsewheiv. 

I look back with greatest pleasure on the years spent 
at this school and the friendships formed there. My 
father's patients embrac^ed all classes and conditions, 
but his notable patients were among Cabinet officers, 
diplomats, old army and navy officers and old citizens. 
When President William Henry Harrison, in conse- 
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quence of the fatigues attending his campaign and in- 
auguration, was taken ill, he refused to have any physi- 
cian called in except "Young Miller," to whom he had 
taken a great fancy. It was a .great compliment, but 
at the same time a fearful responsibility for a young 
practitioner, and my father so felt it. As soon as he 
saw the President he felt it was an almost hopeless 
case, but determined to do his best, and he insisted, 
against the will of his patient, on calling in his old and 
lifelong friend. Dr. J. C. Hall and also Drs. J. F. May 
and Worthington, in consultation, hoping they might 
suggest something he had overlooked, but it was all in 
vain. 

General Harrison's family wei-e most grateful and 
appreciative of Dr. Miller's devotion and efforts for his 
relief, and they presented him with a handsome gol*;- 
headed cane as an expression of their gratitude. Gen- 
eral Harrison's successor, Mr. Tyler, had Dr. John 
Thomas for his physician, but my father was the physi- 
cian called in when nee<le<l by all the other occupants 
of the White House until Mr. Lincoln became Presi- 
dent, when Dr. Kolx^rt King Stone was calle<l in. I do 
not tiiink there was much sickness in the White House 
except with !Mr. Knox Walker's family and Mrs. Fill- 
more and Mrs. Pierce, and of course General Taylor. 
After (fen(»ral Harrison's death my father made a 
special study of pneumonia and became most success- 
ful in its tivatment. 

^Ir. Pi<*r<e was a fivciuent visitor at our house. He 
us4h1 to sti*p in when taking a morning walk for a little 
chat, and (*very now and then he would send a great 
bowl of flowers from the White House to my mother. 
One of the interesting hap[)enings at home on E street 
was the maiTiage of Miss Annie Payne, Mrs. Madison's 
niece, to whom my parents had ofFert^l a home after 
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Mrs. Madison'8 death. While with us she met and mar- 
ried Dr. J. C. Causten, one of my father's favorite pupils. 
The wedding took place in our parlor, Rev. Dr. Pyne, of 
St. John's -Church, officiating. My grandfather, General 
Jones, as Mrs. Madison's friend and legal adviser, gave 
the bride away. I have the note in which Miss Payne 
asked him to add this to the many kindnesses rendered 
her aunt and herself. Miss Adele Cutts was bridesmaid, 
and we children thought her the most beautiful of mor- 
tals. My father held my sister and me, one on each 
shoulder, to enable us to see the ceremony. Mr. Clay 
was one of the guests that evening, and my mother was 
much amused at my admiration of his voice, thinking 
me very precocious to notice it. 

The house on F street which my father bought from 
Mrs. Thornton was a very old one. It was built in 1793 
by Samuel Blodgett, and became the property of Dr. 
William Thornton, one of the noted men of that day, 
a most cultivateil and agreeable man, a friend of Wash- 
ington, and the first Commissioner of Patents. After 
his death his widow and her mother lived in the old 
house until Mrs. Thornton sold it to Dr. Miller. It was 
a very substantially built house, perfectly plain and un- 
pretentious in appearance, with large old-fashioned 
rooms, and had a large garden at the side and back. 
Dr. Miller leased it successively to Secretaries Conrad, 
John M. Clayton, Buchanan, and Stephen A. Douglas. 
When Mr. (juthrie was made Secretary of the Treasury 
he leased the property, but (hairing to do much enter- 
taining, he wanted more room, so my father built a 
house on the adjoining lot, making connections with 
tlie old house, but arranging it so that it could be con- 
verted into a separate dwelling when necessary. WIumi 
Mr. Guthrie retire<l from his position, Dr. Miller took 
possession of the old house and leased the new one to 
Senator Robert Toombs, of Georgia, 
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F street was a very gay street in those days, so many 
families lived there. Dr. Stone's house was at the 
northeast corner of Fourteenth and F, and east of it 
came two small shops, one of them occupied by an old 
woman who kept birds, etc., for sale. She had a beau- 
tiful macaw, the first one I ever saw. It attracted a 
good deal of attention. One day it Hew away, and I 
can see it now, with its gay plumage, sailing slowly 
through the air, to the distress of its owner. Next 
these shops were the Adams houses. These had at one 
time been two houses, one occupied by Commodore 
Patterson, of the Navy, and the other by General Wal- 
ter Jones, but at the time I speak of Mrs. Mary Adams 
and her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. William 
i\ Johnson, and their children occupied both housos. 
They were used during the war of 18()l-1805 by the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and we saw many 
sick and wounded brought there for relief. Afterward 
Mr. C. C. Willard bought the property and arranged it 
as it stands to-day, for office purposes. 

Next to the Adams, building came our home, 1331 F 
stivct, and few houses can have seen more life in all 
its phases than this one. Soon after we occupied it my 
father, who was prominent Ij' connecttMl with the Med/ 
ical Conventions held in diO'eriMit cities, IxMUg on many 
of their most important committees, especially those 
connected with the health of cities, with quarantine 
regulations, etc., entertained the M(»di<-al Convention, 
which met that year in Washington, and moi-e than 500 
doctors from a distance were ])res<Mit, In this connec- 
tion I must siK^ak of the intens<' interest my father took 
in hospital work. He was one of th(* physicians to Prov- 
idence Hospital and at Columbia Hospital, was instru- 
mental in establishing the Children's Hospital and St. 
Elizabeth's Asylum for the Insane, and for years 
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worked most indefatigably in establishing the Wash- 
ington Infirmary, which stood w^here now the Pension 
Building is. When the Infirmary was burned during 
the war an immense quantity of valuable material be- 
longing to him was destroyed. Dr. Miller was physi- 
cian to the jail for many jears. 

Our home was regarded as headquartere for South- 
ern people during the war, and at one time it was 
placed under strict surveillance, a mounted guard 
being on duty in front of it. Dr. Miller was informed 
by the l^rovost Marshal that for eighteen months every 
word spoken in the house had been imported to him. 
In spite of all this guarding, a good deal of aid and 
comfort was conveyed to our suffering friends in the 
South. After the war Generals Lee, Beauregard, Ma- 
gruder, Longsti'eet, Mosby and oUiers were entertained 
here, and Mrs. Jefferson Davis spent several weeks 
under its roof, while her husband was a prisoner at 
Fortress Monroe. But 1 must not linger, but tell you 
as well as I can of the other houses on F street. 

Mr. Toombs lived in 1329 F (or 248 F street as it then 
was), and of course.kept a typical Southern home, with 
numbers of his ser\'ants from Georgia around. Lord 
Napier's little boys were always much attracted by 
tliese negroes, and used to ask if they were genuine 
African negroes. Alexander IL Stephens almost lived 
at Mr. Toombs'. The latter's only daughter was mar- 
ried whiU* they lived there, and it was a regular South- 
ern wedding party. After the Toombs family went 
South the house was rented for a boarding house. Gen- 
eral Sickles was brought to it wounded from (Jettys- 
burg. I have often seen Mr. Lincoln ride up on horse- 
back, suri'ounded by his body guard, dismount and go 
in to see (ieneral Sickles. 

In the house which has been supplanted by the build- 
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ing No. 1327 F street, an old Irish lady, Mrs. Cecheaa, 
and her two daughters. Miss Anna Maria Cecheau and 
Mrs. Eglantine Coke, kept a fashionable boarding 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Roger A. Pryor and their family 
lived there, as did also Mr. and Mrs. Sanddidge, of Lon- 
isiana. One of Mrs. Sanddidge's sons took the part of 
*ake" to Mrs. C. C. Clay's **Mr8. Partington" at Mr«. 
Gwin's fancy ball. They, as well as many others, came 
to show us their costumes on the way to the ball. The 
house next Mj-s. Cecheau's belonged to Major Clarke, 
of the Army. It was occupied for many years by Mr. 
Seward. Next was the home of Mr. King and his fam- 
ily. Then came a large house once occupied by Col.VVm. 
C. Freeman, afterward the home of Mr. Schoolcraft, 
ihe Indian historian, and his wife. He was a great 
sufferer from rheumatism, and could only move about 
in a rolling chair. His \\'ife was most devoted to him, 
and was a very striking and remarkable looking lady, 
and a great talker. She was very tall and large, with 
black «\V(^, swarthy complexion and very heavy black 
hair, presenting very 'much the appearance of an In- 
dian, especially as she dressed in very striking colom 
and styles, with verj' little taste. She was a South Cair- 
olinian by birth, and always resenteil being thought to 
rt*semble an Indian, but the likeness was there. 

When Prince Xapoh»on was in this country in 1861, 
he was entertained by Mr. Seward, who then lived 
where now stands the Lafayette Theater, Mr. and Mm. 
Schoolcraft were invltcMl, and she, thinking it a ccmipli- 
ment to the Indian historian, went. She waited for 
some time for an introduction to the Prince. Finally 
Mr. Seward presented her ''a?< a typical Southern wom- 
an,-' without giving Ikt name, to which she replied: 
•*Yes, and tbe wife of II(»nry Schoolcraft, the Indian 
historian." I have heard her tell the story very often. 
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The next house in the row was occupied by Judah P. 
Benjamin, and after he left Dr. N. 8. Lincoln lived 
there for many years. John C. Breckinridge and 
Charles 8umner boarded in the neighborhood. Imme- 
diately across the street from us Dr. C. H. Liebermann 
lived. He was a very interesting character. Next his 
house to the east was a large wood and coal yard. At 
the southeast corner of Fourteenth and F streets the 
Ebbitt House stood in place of the old Forrest Home, 
and on the southwest corner of Fourteenth and F 
streets was Col. Kearney's house and grounds. Wil- 
lard's Hotel now occupies the site. On the east of 
Fourteenth street, above F, was the home of Jefferson 
Davis* The house was built and owned by Mr. William 
J. Stone, sr., who afterward lived and died in it. Mr. 
Davis was a patient and an intimate friend of my 
father's. Mrs. Davis' youngest sister, Maggie Howell, 
was one of our schoolmates. 

Mr. Charles James lived in the house, where after- 
ward Mr. Joseph C. Willard liveil and died. Mr. James' 
wife was Miss Holmead, of the Holmead family, to 
whom so much of the land on which Washington is 
built belonged. 

The southeast corner of Fourteenth and G s-treets, 
where Small, the tlorist, has his store, was occupied by 
Mr. Jefferson's stable, afterward converte<l into a 
school house. On the southwest corner, on a high em- 
bankment, stood a cottage nearly hidden by vines, 
which was occui)ied by three old ladies — mother and 
two daughters. The mother was bedridden, and only 
one of the daughters, Miss Peggy Stuart, was ever seen 
outside. I went once or twice with my mother to carry 
some little delicacy to the sick, and I have often since 
wondered what their history' was and what b(*came of 
them. 
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There were many odd characters in Washington. 
One of them was Miss Ann Dermott, who lived ou the 
south side of G street, nearly opposite Epiphany 
Churcli. She had inherited, a great deal of property, 
but unfortunately was so de<*ply involved in law suits 
that she had no benefit of it, but lived in direst poverty. 
In spite of her own needs, she made her house an asy- 
lum for cats, and at the time of her death about fifty 
cats wf*re carried from her house in a large coop. You 
may imagine the sounds. 

Another friend who lived on F street was General 
Thomas Jesup. His home was next the southeast cor- 
ner of Thirteenth street, where Lansburgh's furniture 
store now is. It was here that General Flarrison break- 
fasted the morning of his inauguration. Across from 
Gen(*Tal Jesup lived Mr. Dickens and his family. His 
daughter and my mother were great friends, and when 
one of them married Cai)t, Charles McCauley, of the 
navy, my mother was her bridesmaid. My mother was 
brid(*smaid the same winter to anothc^r intimate friend, 
Miss Man'ia Van Ness, niece and adopted daughter of 
General Van Ness. She man-ied Sir Gore-Guseley, of 
the British Legation, and the wedding was long talked 
of on account of the prominence of all concernecl, and 
of the doubh* mairiage ceremony. There were only t>vo 
bridesmaids, my mother and Miss Kerr, and their 
groomsmen weiv Baron Von Stackelburg and Prince 
Lieben. Our family were Episcopalians, and went to St. 
Jc»hn's Church, and occupie<l a pew near the fnmt of the 
church. Our neighbors in front were Commo(l(>pe Au- 
lick's family. Back of us sat General Josi^ph E. John- 
ston. Back of him was Commodon* Skinner. To our 
right was Mrs. Bache and her children and grandchil- 
dren, the Irwins and Wainwrights; to our l(»ft sat old 
Commoilore Joseph Smith. Kev. Dr. Pyne was the rec- 
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tor. His youngest child, Maggie, was our playmate, 
and I remember our gi-ief at her death of membranous 
cToup. Mrs. Thornton sat in the pew with us, and one 
of us always escorted her to and from church. 

1 should be very remiss were I to omit mentioning 
one of tlie noted characters in Washington, who was a 
welcome guest at the best houses. I mean Mr. Charles 
King, the artist. lie had his studio on the east side of 
Twelfth street, just billow F, where the Columbia The- 
ater now stands. He painted beautiful portraits, most 
lifelike in expression. He was a very pictui^esciue fig- 
ure himself, and especially as I ivmember seeing him 
once, dressed to impersonate Rembrandt. He, too, was 
a devoted friend and patient of my father's, and when 
on his deathbed gave him what he considered his finest 
painting as a keepsake. Mr. Chase Barney, in his knee 
breeches and silver shoe buckles was a well known fig- 
ure. One of the most entertaining of fathers friends 
was Mr. William Bulow lA»e. He was born in lYance 
while his father was Consul there, and he had seen both 
Wellington and Napoleon Bonaparte. He saw the lat- 
ter review his troops in I*aris, surrounded by his bril- 
liant staff. I asked him once what Napolecm looked 
like, to which he replied: **1 was so much taken up with 
the magnificent grey horse that I did not pay much at- 
tention to the little man who rode him, but remember 
thinking him, spite of his plain uniform, much more 
soldierly looking than his much decorated officers." 
Mr. Lee had seen Josephine at Malmaison. His father 
and mother visite<l her every Thursday. He had also 
seen Hortense Beauhaniais, ^^ith whom his sisters 
went to school. 

A very striking group risers to my mind as I write of 
our old family friends. It was formed of (leneral Kob- 
ert E. Lee, General Montgomery Meigs, and Captain, 
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afterward General, Kichard L. Page, who happened to 
come in to call at the same time. They were all men 
of niagniflccMit physique, and in full uniform presented 
a sight worth seeing. Another of father's friends was 
Mr. George \V. Richards, of Philadelphia. The friend- 
ship began when they were eighteen and nineteen years 
old, Mr. Kicbards being the junior by one year, and it 
lasted without interruption for fifty years. :Mr. (^eo. \V. 
Kiggs was another lifelong friend; so were Dr. Faiint 
Le Koy, Mr. Hagner, General Roger Jones and Major 
John F. Lee, and Baron Steckl, the Russian Minister, 
and Mr. W. W. Corcoran and Dr. John B. Blake were 
also among the number, as well as Dr. James C Hall. 

The latt(»r wrote me long after my father's death: 
^•Life has never been the same for me since your fath- 
er's death. I miss him every day and hour," and well 
he might say so, for there never was a day when they 
were both in town, during their long friendship of more 
than tifty years, that they did not nu^et for friendly 
converse, and it was <iuite a habit of Dr. Hall's to drop 
in and take brc^akfast or tea with us. General Jesup 
was another warm friend. As an evidence of it, one of 
my brotlK^rs was called for him, Thomas Jesup, having 
been born on the General's birihday. It is not often 
one finds so many lifelong friendships kept up in the 
life of a busy professional man, but my father had the 
pow(»r of drawing others to him and keeping their affec- 
tion an<l confidence in a n»markable degree. People felt 
I hey could rely on him. Mr. J. Bayanl II. Smith was 
anotluT friend, and Stephen A. Douglas was a very 
firm friend, and when taken with his last illness in Chi- 
cago he iusist«Ml on having my father sent for, and he 
was with him to the end. 

When Lord Napier left Washington for another poet, 
the citizens of Washington gave a ball to Lady Napier 
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and himself. It was given in the large dining room 
of Willard'S Hotel, then just completed. My father 
escorted Lady Napier into the room, and a day or two 
after, in writing to say good-bye, she sent him the flow- 
ers from her bouquet, beautifully pressed between 
boards. Dr. Miller was a great favorite with all hi» 
young friends, and was nearly always surrounded by 
them, and he took especial interest in young doctors, 
trying to help them in their studies and in other ways. 
Among distinguished English writers whom he knew 
quite well were Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith), Sir 
Henry Holland, Anthony Trollope and Kussell, of the 
London Times. He was greatly pleased at the title 
which Russell gave him in his book on America of 
"The Great Virginia Doctor." 

My father was extremely fond of children, and they 
returned his love with interest. I have often heard him 
say in all his long practice he had never been able to 
see a child die, without the deepest sorrow. After his 
deatli Madame de Potestad wrote me: "I must tell yon 
of my little girl, just three years old, for whom I was 
obliged to call in a physician the other day. As soon 
as she saw him, she burst into tears and absolutely 
refused to let him touch her, exclaiming, 'I want my 
own dear Dr. Miller.' '' From many hearts that same 
cry went out among old and young. 

The last professional visit he ever made was to a 
little boy who was named for him, and wlien he left he 
promised the mother to make it the first visit next day, 
but when tlie next day came he had *'reste<1 from his 
labors." When the Children's Hospital was incorpo- 
rated, he took the deepest interest in it, partly because 
of his love for children, but principally iKMause the 
thought of the hospital was first suggested to him by 
his young son, Dr. George R. Miller, who died after 
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practicing liis profession for only two years, and he 
secured for it tlie interest and help of his influential 
friends. One of his efforts with regard to it was to or- 
ganize little bands of helpers among the children he 
attended, and regularly every week the different ones 
would come for his contribution to their work. Many 
of these children, now grown women, have spoken to 
me about it. 

We were veay fond of driving with my father when 
on his rounds, and my sister has often spoken of one 
occasion when she was with him, of her surprise, while 
waiting in the carriage, to see him step out on a side 
porch Jiolding a baby in his arms, and remain there 
quite a while, and finally take it back to the house fast 
asleep. When he came out and she asked about it, he 
said: '^Poor little thing, it had cried all day and the 
mother could not get it quiet, and was perfectly worn 
out with it, so I took it and hushed it until quiet sleep 
came." He had pet names for his little favorites, and 
it is quite amusing in looking over various notes and 
letters from the mothers of these young people to find 
them called by these names, as if they belonged to 
them. Time would fail me to tell you of my father's 
hard work, the long country rides day and night, in 
all sorts of weather, and all done in the sunniest of 
tempers. Some of these country drives were very de- 
lightful, as, for instance, out to '^Corne Riggs," now 
Soldiers' Home, Mr. Kiggs' countrj' place, or to Mrs. 
Saunders' and to Dr. John Fairfax's. It was very pleas- 
ant to go on bright summer mornings before breakfast, 
and back bc^fore the heat of the day, and we were glad 
to be his companions, but the long night rides to Gies- 
boro aiul other bl(mk plaints on the river in the depths 
of winter were very trying. 1 do not give you a complete 
picture unless 1 spt^ak of my father's passionate love of 
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flowers. I have seen him often in the garden gather- 
ing the first lilies with such enjoyment, and he was 
rarely without some sweet flower pinned to his coat, 
put there by different patients who knew his fondness 
for them. John Douglass, the florist, used to watch 
for him everj' day as he went to his office, and come out 
and pin a few flowers on him. One of his patients was 
telling me only a few days ago how often she thought 
of him, and this trait in pai'ticular, and she then told 
me of having given him on one occasion a very large 
bunch of flowers from her garden, and how delighted 
he was, and then how carefully he untied them, saying 
he couldn't bear to see flowers with ligatures on them! 
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In view of the contemplated commemoration, in 
1000. of the removal of the seat of the Government 
from the city of Philadelphia to the city of Washing- 
ton, a collation and review of the events which led up 
to and completed the establishment of **the permanent 
seat of the Oovernment" on the River I*otomac, may 
«dd interest to that occasion and invite attention to 
some historic incidents and facts which seem to have 
beiMi forfjotten. 

The title of this i)aper sufr^e^^^s the incpiiry: Should 
the relebration to take place in 1000 commemorate the 
mechanical removal of the business afTairs, books, pa- 
pers and chattels of tlu* Oovennnent from Philadelphia 
to the city of Washington in 1800, or th(» establishment 
and occupancy of the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment of the Ignited States? And, also, the further in- 
quiry: Did the Constitution, or Congress, by the Act of 
July Ifi, 1700, either by directicm or implication, intend 
to found a Capital Hty, or to acquire, locate and define 
a district not excee<ling ten miles square for the "per- 
manent seat of the Government''? The* data herein 
cited will supply the answers to these inquiries. 

Section 8 of Article 1 of the (^>nstitution gave to 
Congress the power: "To exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- 

1 The history of the foundation of the Federnl territory and of the location and 
«arly development of the Federal city. Pictures of the city of Washinurton in the 
past, by S. C. Busey, chapter l, p. 17. 
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ceeding ten niiJes square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States and the acceptance of (Congress, become 
the seat of the (^lovernment of the United States." 

By an Act approved December 23, 1788, entitled "An 
Act to cede to Congress a district of ten miles square in 
this State for the seat of the Government of the United 
States," the State of Maryland directed: 

"The representatives of this State in the House of 
Kepresentatives of the Congress of the United States, 
appointed to assemble * at New York on the first 
Wednesday of March next, be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and require»d on behalf of this State to cede 
to the Congress of the Unitetl States any district in this 
State not exi*eeding ten miles square, which the Con- 
gress maj- fix upon and accept for the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States." 

The State of Virginia, in the Act approved December 
3, 1789, entitled "An Act for the cession of ten miles 
square or any lesser quantity of territory within this 
State to the United States in Congress assembled for 
the permanent seat of the General Government," cites 
the considerations and advantages of a "situation for 
the seat of said Government" on the banks of the River 
Potomac, and in the second section enacts: 

"Sec. 2. That a tract of country not exceeding ten 
miles square, or any lesser quantity, to be located with- 
in the limits of this State, and in any part thereof as 
Congress may by law direct, shall be, and the same is 
forever ceded and relinquished, to the (.'ongress and 
Government of the Unite<l States, in full and absolute 
right and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of the soil afi 
of persons residing or to reside thereon, pursuant to 
the tenor and effect of the eighth s<*ction of the first 
article of the Constitution of the Government of the 
United States." 

These Acts of cession by the L(\ii:islatures of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia promoted the favor- 
able consideration of the selection of the location of 
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the permanent seat of the Government, which ter- 
minated in tlie aijproval of the following Act of Con- 
gress, July 16, 1790: 

*^\u Act for establishing the temporal^ and perma- 
nent seat of the Glovernment of the United States. 

*'Skc. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Kepresentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That a district of territorj^ not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square, to be located as hereafter di- 
rected on the Ixiver Potomac, at some space between 
the mouths of the Eastern Branch aiid Connogocheque^ 
be, and the same is hereby, accepted for the permanent 
seat of the (lovernment of the United States: provided, 
nevertheless, that the operation of the laws of the 
State within the said district shall not be affected by 
the acceptance until the time fixe<l for the removal of 
the.Government thereto, and until Congress shall oth- 
erwise by law direct. 

"Sec. 2. And be it further enacted that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be authorized to appoint and, 
by supplying vacancies happening from refusals to act 
or other causes, to keep in ai)pointments as long as may 
be necessary three Commissioners, who, or any two of 
wiiom, shall, under tin* direction of the President, sur- 
vey and by proper metes and ))()unds define and limit 
a district of territory, under th(» limitations above nnm- 
tioned; and tlie district so defined, limited and located 
shall be deemed the district accepted by this Act for 
the permanent seat of the Government of the United 
States. 

"Sk('. 3. And it is enacted. That the said Commis- 
sioners, or any two of them, shall have power to pur- 
chase or accept such quantity of land on the eastern 
side of said river within the said district as the Presi- 
dent shall deem proper for the use of the United States, 
and according to such plans as the President shall ap- 
prove; the said Commissioners, or any two of them, 
shall, prior to the first Monday in December, in the 
year of one thousand eight hundred, provide suitable 
buildings fr)r the accommodation of Congress, and of 
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the I^residont, and for public offices of the Government 
of tlie United States. 

'SSkc. 4. And be it enacted, 'i'hat for defraying of the 
expenses of said purchases and buildings the Presi- 
dent of the United States be authorized and requested 
to accept grants of land. 

'SSkc. 5. And be it enacted, That pri(u* to the first 
iroirday in l)e(*eniber next all offices attache<l to the 
seat of (rovernnient of the United States shall be re- 
moved to, and until the said first Afonday in December, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred, shall renuiin at 
the city of Philadc^lphia, in thi* State of Pennsylvania, 
at which plare the sossum of Uongn^s next ensuing to 
the present shall be h^ld. 

"SKr\ G. Be it enacted, That on the said first Monday 
in I>»ceniber, in the year of one thousand eight hun- 
dred, the sc»at of Government of the United States shall 
by virtue of this Act be transferred to the district and 
place aforesaid; and all offices attached to the said seat 
of (lovernment shall accordingly be nu»v(Hl thereto by 
their respective holders, and shall, after the said day, 
cease to be exercised els(»where, and that the necessary 
exp(»nse of such removal shall be defraycnl out of the 
duties on im])orts and tonnage, of \>hich a sufficient 
sum is hereby appropriated. •■ 

The record does not show any proceeding in pursu- 
ance of the Act of July KJ, 1700, until the appointment 
of three Commissioners, by the issuance of letters pat- 
ent, January 22, 1791, M'hich reads as follows: 

"(Seal) George Washington, President of the United 

States.' 
*'To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 

"Know you that reposing special trust and confi- 
dence in the integrity, skill and diligence of Thomas 
Johnson and Daniel Carroll, of Maryland, and David 
Stewart, of Virginia, I do, in pursuance of the power 
vested in me by the Act entitled *An Act for the es- 
tablishing the temporary and pennanent seat of the 
Government of the United States,' approved July 16, 
1790, hereby appoint them, the said Thomas Johnson, 
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Daniel CaiToll and David Stewart, Commissioners for 
surveying the district of territon^ accepted by the said 
Act for rlie permanent seat of the Government of the 
United States, and for performing such otiier offices 
as by law directed, with full authority for them, or any 
two of tliem, to proceed therein according to law, and 
to have ami to hold the said oftice, \nX\\ all the powers, 
privileges and authorities to the same of right apper- 
taining lo each of them, during the j)leasure (►f the 
TresidcMit of th<» Tnited States for the time being. 

'*In testimony thereof I have caused these letters to 
be made patent, and the seal of the United Suites 
thereto attixed. 

"Given uikUm* my hand at the* city of Philadelphia 
the twenty-second day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-one, and 
of th(» in(l(»pend(*nce (»f the United States the fifteenth. '* 

The su(*c(*e(ling (*vents pass(Ml so rajudly that one is 
forced to the ccmclusion that Washington, during the 
p(»rio<l of ajiparent inaction, fnun July If?, 1790, to Jan- 
uary 22, 1791, had given the subjc^ct such consideration 
as his judgment apju'oved, and had concluded, as set 
forth in his proclamation bearing date January 24, two 
days later than the issuance of the letters patent, to 
the effi^ct that "after duly examining and weighing the 
advantages niid disadvantages of several situational^ 
he d(»clare<l wlu^n* \w would locate and how, he would 
ascertain and d(»fin(» the boundan- lines of the district 
**for the permanent s(*at of th(» Gov(»rnnient of the 
T'niti^l States." He had, furthermore, fixed the loca- 
tion and sk(»tclH»d the outline of a city, \\ithin the ter- 
ritory to be included uithin the survey, as shown by 
the f(dlowing letter of Mr. Jt^fferson to the Commis- 
sioners, dated Philadelphia, January 15, 1791.' 



1 Records, Columbia Historical Society, vol. 2. p. 170. As Major Ellieott's ap- 
pointment is dated February 2. 1791. the date of the letter of Mr. Jefferson mutt 
be an error. 
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**The President, thinking it would be better that the 
outline, at least, of the city, and, perhaps Georgetown, 
should be laid down in the plat of the territory, I have 
the honor now to send it and to desire that Major Elli- 
cott may do it as soon as convenient, that it may be re- 
turned in time to be laid before Congres^"^ 

Next in order, following the issuance of the letters 
patent, is the proclamation of January 24, 1791, which 
reads as follows: 

^'Whereas, the General Assembly of Maryland, by an 
Act passed on the 23d day of De^^eniber, 1788, entitled 
*An Act to cede to Congress a district of ten miles 
square in this State for the seat of the Government of 
the I'uited States,' did enact that the Representatives 
of said State, in the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress of the United States appointed to assemble at 
New York on the tirst AVcdiiesday in March then next 
ensuing, should be, and th(\v were thereby, authorized 
and required, on b(»half of the said State, to cede to the 
Congress of the United States any district in the said 
State not exceeding ten miles square which the Con- 
gress might fix upon and accept for th(» seat of Govern- 
ment of the Ignited States. 

"And the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, by Act passed the 3d day of December, 
1789, and entitle<l *An Act for the cession of ten miles 
square, or any lesser quantity of teiTit(»rj', within this 
State to the United States, in Congress a^sembleni, for 
the i)ermanent seat (»f the GcMieral Government,' did 
enact that a tract of country n(»t excen^ding ten miles 
square, or any lesser quantity, txi be located within the 
limits of said State, and in any part thereof, as Con- 
gress might by law direi^t, should be, and the same was 
thereby, forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress 
and Government of the United States, in full and abso- 
lute right and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil as 
of persons ivsiding or to reside thereon, pursuant to the 

lTh«eopy of this leUer. in the possessiion of Mrs. SaVie Kennedy Aloxander. 
pre««ot8 th« appearance of a correct copy of an orlsrinal letter, but after a care- 
MsearchI have failed to verify it. The reconis show that the Commissioners 
I appointed January 23. 1791. seven days after the date of this copy. 
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tenor and effect of the eij^htli section of the first article 
of the Constitution of the (xovernnient of the United 
States. 

*'And the Congress of the United States, by their Act 
passed on the Kith daj' of July, 1790, and entitled *An 
Act for establishinj:: the temporary and permanent seat 
of Oovernnumt of the United States/ authorized the 
President of the United States to ai)point three C>om- 
niissioners to survey, under his direction, and by proper 
metes and bounds to limit a district of territory not 
exceeding- ten miles square on the Jxiver Potomac, at 
some phice bet\v(HMi the East(»rn Branch and (^)nnoj::o- 
cheague, which district so to be located and limit(Hl 
was acce])ted by the said Act of Con}::ress as the dis- 
trict for th(» p<»rmanent seat of the (iovernnu»nt of the 
United States. 

*'Now, tluTefore, in i)ursuance of th(* powers to me 
contid(Hl, and after duly (*xamininji" and wei«::hin«j: the 
advanta^(»s and disadvauta<i(^s of the s(»V(»ral situations 
witliin th(» limits aforesaid, I do h(»r(d)y dtM'larc^ and 
mak(* known tliat the location of om* part of tlu* said 
district of t(Mi mih^s s(iuar4» shall be found by running 
four TuK^s of (experiment in the followin*** mann(*r: That 
is to say, runninii from tht^ Court House of Alexandria, 
in Vir<»inia, due* southwt^st half a u)ile, and thiMice a 
du(» soullu^ast course till it shall strike lluntinji^ (^ivek, 
to fix tbe beiL»iuuiii,i:: of tlu* said four lin(\s of experi- 
nuMit. Th(Mi b(»*;iunin«»' the tirst of the four lim\s of ex- 
jieriuuMit at tli<» point on lluutiii** Cn^ek wlunv the s^iid 
sontlu^asl coin*s(» shall have* struck tlu* saims «^i^d run- 
ning- th(» said first line dm* northwest t(»n miles; thence 
tin* siM'ond line* into Maryland dut* nortlu^ast t(»n miles; 
thence the third line due soutlu^ast ten miles, and 
tluMice tlii^ fourth lin(» due southwest ten miles, to the 
bei'innini* on Iluutinir Crec^k. 

**And the said four lines of experiment being so run, 
I do hereby declare* and nuike known that all that ])art 
v'irliin th(» said four lim^s of (^xperiuuMit which shall 
be within the State of Maryland and above the Eastern 
T^rauch, and all that part within the same four lines of 
experiment which shall be within the Commonwealth 
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of Virginia, and above a line to be run from the point 
of landing forming tiie upper cape of the mouth of the 
Eas^teru Branch due southwest, and no more, is now 
fUed upon and directed to be surveyed, defined, limited 
and located for the said district, accepted by the said 
Act of Congress for the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; hereby expressly reserving 
the direction of the survey and location of the remain- 
ing part of the said district, to be made hereafter con- 
tiguous to such i)art or parts of the present location 
as is or shall be agreeable to law. 

*'And 1 do accordingly direct the said Commission- 
ers, appointed agreeably to the tenor of the said Act, 
to proi-eed forthwith to run the said lines of experi- 
ment, and the same being run, to survey, and by proper 
metes and bounds to define and limit the part within 
the same which is hereinbefore directed for immediate 
location and acceptance; and thereof to make due re- 
port to me, under their hands and seals. 

*^In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be aflfixeil to these presents, and signed 
the same with my hand. Done at the city of Philadel- 
phia the 24th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1791 and of the indei>endence of the United States the 
ifteenth. (Signed) 

"(Seal) (5EOKOE WASiriNOTON. 

''By the President: 

'^THOMAS JEFFERSON." 

A letter dated Philadelphia, Februarj- 2, 175)1, is ad- 
dresseil by Mr. Jefferson as follows:* 
"To Maj(ir Ellicott: 

"Vou aie desired to proceed by the first stage to the 
Federal t(*rriti»ry on the Potomac for the purpose of 
making a sur\ey of it." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In this letter full directions are given in reganl to 
the survey, and the wish is expressed that "it be made 
with Jill the dispatch possible." 



3 Records of the Columbi« Historical Soeiety. toI. 3, p. 170. 
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To this Major Ellicott replies in a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1791: 

"Sir: I arrived at this town on Monday last, but the 
cloudy weather prevented any observations being made 
until Friday, which was fine. On Saturday the two 
first lines were completed." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Thus may the date of the beginning of the survey of 
the Federal territory be fixed, approximately, for Feb- 
ruary 12, 1791, and the next day, Saturday, the 13th, 
the date of completion of the initial lines to locate on 
Hunting Creek the point of beginning of the four ex- 
perimental lines to mark the boundary of the district 
to become the permanent seat of the Government. 
Within these lines was included a part of the State of 
Virginia, not contemplateil in the Act of Congress of 
July 1(), 1790, whi<*h was subsequently accepted and 
approved by the following amendatory Act, approved 
March 3, 1791, entitled, 

**An Act to amend an Act establishing tlie temporary 
S4^at of the Government of the United States. 

**That so much of the Act entitled *An Act for estab- 
lishing the tcMuporary and iK^nuanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the Fnited States' as reciuirc^s that the 
whoh* of the district or t(*rrit<>ry, not excivding ten 
niiles sipian*, to br located on lh(» Hiver Potcmmc for 
the permanent seat of the (iov(*rnment of the Unite^l 
States, shall l)(» located above the mouth (»f the Eastern 
Hranch. he, and th(» same* is hend)y, nqn^ahMl, and that 
it slijill h(* lawful for the Pn^sideiit to mak(* any part 
of the said t(*iTitory below the said limit and above the 
mouth of Hunting (>(M»k a part of saiil district, so as 
• to inrlnde a ronvenient ])art of the Fnst<M-n Branch and 
of the lands lying on the low«»r siih* th(»r(*of, and also 
the town of Ah^xandrin: and the ten-itorv so includeil 
shall forni a pai*t of the district not (*xet»<Mling tcMi miles 
sqnan* for the pennanenl s<»at of the GoviM'iiment of 
the rnite<l Stat<\s, in like manner and to all intents and 
purposes, as if the same had been within the purview 
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of the above recited act; provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall autliorize the erection of the public 
buildings otherwise than on the Maryland side of the 
Kiver Potomac, as required by the aforesaid Act/' 

Ellicott continued in charge of the survey and mark- 
ing with boundary stones the outlines of the Federal 
territory, which he reported completed January 1, 1793. 

On March 11, 1791, Major Peter Charles L'Enfant 
wrote to y[\\ Jeffei\son from Georgetown, informing 
him of his arrival there iu obedience to the following 
order from Mr. JefTerson, dated March, 1791: 

^'Sir: You are desired to proceed to Georgetown, 
where you will And Mr. Ellicott employed in making 
a survey and map of the Federal teiTitory. The es- 
pecial object of asking your aid is to have drawings of 
the particular grounds most likely to be approved for 
the site of the Federal town and buildings; you will, 
therefoi'e, be pleased to begin on the Eastern Branch, 
and proceenl from thence upwards, laying down the 
hills, valleys, morasses and the waters betwt^en that, 
the Potomac, the Tiber, and the road leading from 
Georgetown (o rho )]astern Branch, and the whole, 
with certain fixed points of the ma]), Mr. Ellicott is 
preparing. Some idea of the height of the hills above 
the base on which they stand would be desirable. For 
necessary assistance and expenses be pleased to apply 
to the Mayor of Georgetown, who is written to on the 
subject. I will beg the favor of you to mark to me your 
progress about twice a wcn^k, say every Wednesday and 
Saturday evening, that 1 may be able in proper time 
to draw attention to scome other objf^ts, which I have 
not at this moment snttici(^nt information to define.'*' 

In his letter of notific ation of arrival at (i(M)rgetown, 
L'Enfant^ r(»fers to a hasty and partial exploration of 
the site, niade on horseback, in which he states that 
the part betw(H»n the river and Ferry road, connecting 

3 Pietures of the City of Washinirton in the Past. p. 108- 

4 Records. Columbia Historical Society, vol. 2. p. 150. 
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(Georgetown with the ferry across the Eastern Branch, 
the course of which is not stated, presents '^a situation 
most advantageous to run streets and prolong ihem on 
a gi^and scale and for distant points of view," and that 
other spots *'seeni to be less commendable for the es- 
tablishment of a city * * * on that grand scale 
on wliicli it ought to be planed." But after a more 
complete observation and study of the site he sums 
up in his preliminary report to tlie President, deliv- 
ered in >> riting upon his arrival in Georgetown March 
28, 1701, his Hnal conclusion in the following si^ntences: 

'*Thus in every respect advantageously situated the 
Federal (Mty wouhl soon grow of itsolf, and spread as 
tlie branches of a tree does toward where they meet 
witli most mmrishment. 

**Then the attractive local will lay all Bound and at 
distan(*e not beyond thosH^ limits wherein the Avhich a 
City the (^apital of an Extensive Empire may be delini- 
ated."' 

To 1/Enfant is due the authorship of the designation 
(^apital (Hty. Mr. Jefferson had previously referred to 
the Federal City or Federal Town. Subsequently it 
was known as th(» Finleral (^ity by Washington and 
thos(* who had occasion to refer to it, until it was 
nanuMl thi» "(^ity of Washington'- by the Commissioners 
Sei>< ember », 1791. 

Washington arrived in Georgetown March 28, 1791, 
and the next day proceiMltnl, in company with the three 
^Commissioners and the two fsiurveyors, Ellicott and 
1 /Enfant, to niark the metes and bounds of the site of 
the city. On the evening of the same day he effected 
an agivement with the land owners for the transfer of 
such portions of their property as he might desire for 
the Gov(*rnment, which agreement was signed March 

5 HeoordH, Columbia Historical Society* vol. 2, p. 30. 
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30, 1791.* Immediately after the execution of this 
agreement, on the same day, before lea\ing George- 
town, the President issued the following proclamation: 

^'Whereas, by proclamaition bearing date the 24th 
day of January, of tliis present year, and in pursuance 
of certain Acts of the State of Maryland and Virginia 
and the Congress of the United States, therein men- 
tioned, certain lines of experiment were directed to be 
run in the neighborliood of Georgetown, in Maryland, 
for the purpose of locating a part of the territory' of 
ten miles square for the p(*rmanent seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and a certain part was di- 
rected to be located witliin the said lines of experiment 
on both sides of the Potomac and above the limits of 
the East(»rn Branch, prescribed by the said Act of Con- 
gress; 

*^\nd Congivss, by an amendatory Act, passed on the 
3d day of tliis present month of March, have given fur- 
ther authority to the President of tiie United States ^to 
make any part of the said tenitory below the said limit 
and above the month of Ilimting Crei^k a part of said 
district, so as to include a convenient part of the East- 
ern Branch and of the lands lying on the lower side 
thereof, and also the town of Alexandria.' 

"Now, therefore, for the purpose of amending and 
completing the location of the whole of the said terri- 
tory (if ten miles square, in conformity with the said 
amendatory Act of Congress, I do hereby dei*lare ami 
make known that the whole of the said territory shall 
be located and incbuh^d within the four lines following, 
that is to say: 

** Beginning at Jones's Point, being the upx)er cape of 
Hunting Creek, in Virginia, and at an angle in the out- 
set of forty five de<»rees west of the north, and running 
in a dire<*t line ten miles, for the first line; then begin- 
ning again at the same Jones's Point, and running an- 
other direct line, at a right angle with the first, across 
the Potomac ten miles, for the second line; thence from 



1 PktureR of the City of WanhiBirton in th« Pant. p. ». 
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the termination of said first and second lines, running 
two other lines of ten miles each, the one crossing the 
Eastern Branch aforesaid and the other the Potomac, 
and meeting each other in a point. 

"And I do accordingly direct the (commissioners 
named under the authority of the said first mentioned 
Act of Congress to proccn^d forthwith to have the said 
four lines run, and, by proper metes and bounds, de- 
fined and limited, and thereof to n)ak(» due report, un- 
der their hands and seals; and the territory to be lo- 
cated, deiinc^tl, and limited shall be the whole territory 
accepte<l by the said Act of ("ongress as the district for 
the permanent seat of the (lovernment of the United 
States. 

^''Iw testimony whereof f have (aused the seal of the 
United States to be ailixed to these presents and signed 
the same with my own hand. Done at Georgetown 
. aforesaid tlie 30th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1791, and of the indei)endeiu*e of the United 
States the fifteenth. (Signed) 

"(Seal) (tEOIJOK WASlIINCrmX. 

"Kv the President: 

^''TlI():\rAS JKFFEKSON. 

L'Enfant continued the prei)aration of a phni of the 
cit}', which was presented complet(Ml to the President 
at Phihulelphia August 10, 1791, and by hiu) accepted 
and approved, and subsequently, December 13, 1791, 
placed before the Senate and House* of Hepn^sentatives 
with the statement that it was 

^'The plan of a city that has been laid out within the 
district of ten miles square, which was fixed upon for 
the permanent seat of the (lovernment of the United 
States.'' 

Such is the story of the sek»ction of \\w location for 
the p<*rmanent seat of the Oovenunent and the founda- 
tion of a city within the limits of the Federal tcMi-itory. 
The word city, nor any reference to such a foundation, 
does not appear either in the provision of the Uonsti- 
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tutioD or in the Acts of cession of the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, the Act of Congress of July 16, 1790, 
the amendatory Act of March 3, 1791, the letters pat- 
ent, proclamation of Januaiy 24, 1791, prescribing the 
method of fixing the beginning of the survey of the ten 
miles square, at which point the corner stone was laid 
by Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick, April 15, 1791, in the pres- 
ence of a large concourse of citizens. Nor in any of 
the preliminary oflBcial acts relating to the location of 
the permanent seat of the Government, except in the 
letter of Jefferson to the Commissioners of January 15, 
1791, in wjiich occurs the reference to a sketch of the 
outline of a city. The designation Capital City appears 
first in the preliminary report of L'Enfant, bearing 
date March 2fi, 1791, but not in any other of tlie early 
official documents relating thereto. It may be that the 
authority granted to the Commissioners by the Act of 
July 16, 1790, *^to provide suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of Congress, and of the President, and 
for the public offices of the Government of the United 
States, and the provision in the amendatory Act of 
March 8d, 1791. 

^*That nothing herein contained sliall authorize the 
erection of the public buildings otherwise than on the 
Maryland side of the Kiver Potomac, as required by the 
afoi'esaid Act." 

May have, at least by implication, justified and im- 
pelle<l the ac(iuisition and laying out of an area around 
and about (he public buildings sufficient in extent to 
accommodate with residences and homes the officers 
and einploye<*s of the (lovernment, and such a com- 
munity of citizcMis and visitors as it was reasonable to 
supi)ose would seek a city in which were locate<l the 
public buildings and at which the high officials and 
dignitaries of the Government should reside. Its foun- 
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dation is, perhaps, another and striking exemplifica- 
tion of the broad and astute wisdom and sagacity of 
Washington, but it was without authority of law, ex- 
c^ept by implication. 

Section 8, of article I, of the Constitution, provides 
for the location and acceptance by Congress of a dis- 
trict not exceeding ten miles square for the permanent 
seat of the Government of the United States. Tursu- 
ant to the tenor and effect of this provision the Acts of 
cession of the States of Maryland and Virginia, the Act 
of Congi'oss of July 16, 1790, the letters patent, the 
amendatory Act of March 3, 1791, and the proclama- 
tions of the President of January 24 and March 30, 
1791, refer to the seat of the Government as a district, 
territory, tract, tract of territory or country not ex- 
ceeding ten miles squai'e.. The Acts of Congress of May 
6, 1790, and April 18, 1798, authorize '4oans for the 
Oity of Washington in tlie District of Columbia." In 
the first of these Acts the appellations City of Wash- 
ington and District of Columbia appear for the first 
time in an Act of Congress. The State of Virginia em- 
phasizes the cession of a '^tract of country not exceed- 
ing ten miles square or any lesser quantity, ♦ ♦ ♦ 
in full and absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction 
forever, as well of soil as of persons residing or to re- 
side thereon." 

The district, territorj* or tract of country was desig- 
nated, probably first by Jefferson the Federal territory, 
subsequently, September 9, 1791, by the ComniisaioB- 
ers, the Territory- of Columbia, and, finally, by the Act 
of Congress, ilay (>, 1796,® the District of Columbia, as 
such part as remains in possession of the United States 
is known today." .Pursuant to the Acts of Congress ol 

6 Probably quoted from the Act of Maryland passed Deocrmber 28. 1793. 

7 Pictures from the City of WasbinctoB in the Past. p. 38. 
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Jnly 16, 1790, and of the amendarory Act of March 3, 
1791, and of the pro<*]amation of the President of Jan- 
uary 24, 1791, the District of Columbia became the per- 
manent seat of the Government on and after the first 
Jfonday of December, 1800, and that part of the said 
ten jniles square now known as the District of Colum- 
bia nuist now be as it has been since the Act of retro- 
cession in 1846 the permanent seat of tlie (lovernment. 
By the Act of retro-cession Virij^inia rec^oven^l and con- 
tinues to hold possession of such part of the original 
Federal territory as lies on the Virginia side of the 
RiA^er I*otomac, notwithstanding the cession of such 
territory was made '4n full and absolute right and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction'' forever. 

In support of the contention that the District of Co- 
lumbia is *Hlie permanent seat of the Government," the 
following data from the annals of the Sixth Congress 
may be cited: 

In his address to the Senate and House of Kepre- 
8entativ(\^, delivered December 3, 1799, the President 
refei*s to the transfer of the seat of the Government 
from rhiladelpiiia "to the district chosen for its per- 
manent seat." In the response of the House of Kepre- 
sentatives to this address refen^nce is made to this dis- 
trict as the permanent seat of the (^lovemment. 

In liis address to both Houses of Congress, delivered 
in this city November 22, 1800, President Adams con- 
gratulated "the people of the United St^ates on the as- 
sembling of Congress at the permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment," and submirtcMl to Congres^s the consideration 
whether the local powers over the District of Colum- 
bia, which he denominated "the Capital of a great Na- 
tion," should be immediately exercised. In its reply 
to this address the House of Representatives declared 
"that a consideration of these powers which have been 
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vested in Con^'esa over the District of Columbia will 
not escape our attention; nor shall we forget that in 
exercising these powers a regard must be had to those 
events which will necessarily attend the Capital of 
America." 

At the time of the cession and acceptance of the ter- 
ritory it was known to Congi^ss, as it was to the Presi- 
dent, that the towns of Alexandria and Georgetown, 
and the village settlements of Carrollsburg and Ham- 
burg were located within the limits of the district 
aforesaid, but no reference is made to tJiese towns or 
villages in connei'tion with the foundation of a new 
city, except the statements of Ellicott in his letter of 
February 14, 1791, from Alexandria, that the inhabi- 
tants **are triily rejoiced at the prospect of being in- 
cluded in the Federal district,-- and of Washington, in 
his letter from Richmond, April 12, 1791, to the Com- 
missi()n(*rs, that the inclusion of Georgetown \\'ithin 
the limits of the Ftnleral City would *'rtnuler the plan 
more comprehensive, beneficial and promising, draw- 
ing the centime of the Federal (Mty nearer to the present 
town.'' At a later date, probably about the close of his 
first term, Washington, in a letter to Arthur Young, 
expressed the opinion that **the Fedi^'al (^ity in the 
^ear ISOO will become the seat of the Genei'al Govern- 
ment of the Tnited States/' ' 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the initial 
form of government of the pernmnent seat of the Gov- 
ernnuMit was a Commission of threi^ persons, appointed 
by the President without the advice and consent of 
the Senate, subject to his direction and suix^rWsion and 
removal at his pleasure. To all intents and purposes 
it was a (Government by the President, without the re- 
straints and limitations of law, except as might be 
necessary to li^galize acts already accomplished. This 
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form of govcn'nmoiit continued in force until abolished 
by the Act of May 1, 1801, which created the office of 
Superintendent, charged witli various additional du- 
ties. Congress by the Acts- of May 6, 1796, and April 
IS, 1798, provideil for Icmns for the use of the City of 
Washington and the payment of the same with funds 
to be raised by the sale of lots in said city, and by the 
Act of February 27, 1801, divided the District of Co- 
lumbia into the counties of Washington and Alexan- 
dria, but did not make the City of Washington a body 
politic until ^lay 3, 1802, by the "Act to incorporate 
the inhabitants of the City of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia," which is, perhaps, logically and 
legally, the inaugural date and year of the City of 
Washington, and certjiinly as a bmly politic. Previous 
to this date, but after the removal to the permanent 
seat of the Government, Congress passed several law^s 
concerning the District of Columbia, which were gen- 
eral in their applicaticm to the entire t/erritory. 

Pursuant to the tenor and intent of section 8, of arti- 
ce I, of the Constitution, (^ongress, by the Act of July 
IG, 1790, directed a survey to define by prop<^r metes 
and bounds **the district for the i)ermanent seat of the 
Governm(*nt," and prf)vided for the erection within the 
limits of said district of "suitable buildings for the ac- 
commodation of C(mgress, and of the President and 
for the public offices of the Government," and, further- 
more, that "on the first Monday in December, in the 
year of one thousand eight hundred, the seat of the 
Government of the United States shall, by virtue of 
this Act be transfen*ed to the district and place afore- 
waid; and all offices attached to said seat of Govern- 
ment shall accordingly be removed thereto by their re- 
spective holders, and shall, aftei- the said date, cease 
to be exerciseil elsewhere.'- 
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By the Act of April 24, 1800, the President was au- 
thorized to anticipate the removal of "the various of- 
fices belonging to the several executive Departments 
of the Unite<l States'' to the City of Washington. Ap- 
propriati(»ns were made for the purchase of furniture 
for the '*hoiise erected in the (,'ity of Washington for 
the accommodation of the Presid(»nt" and for the 
"ai)artments which are to be occupied in the Capitol at 
said city'' by the two Houses of Congress, and also for 
tin* pavem( lit of streets for the comfort and conven- 
ience* of members of <\)ngr(*ss in the (^ty of Washing- 
ton/' By the Act of May 13, 1800, Congress dirocti^l 
that a S(»ssioii should "be held at the V\\y of Wash- 
ington," to commence* on the third ^fonday of Novem- 
ber ii(»\t (Misuiiig. In neither of these Acts is the CMty 
of Washington (h^signateMl or r» feriHMl to as the Capital 
City, iKH- is stMtion (>, of th(» Act of July 10, 1790, re- 
peah^l or altcTcd, rx<cpt so far as may be implied by 
tin* nutliority grantiMl to tlu* Pn^sident to anticipate, at 
his |»h*asure*. the nMnovjil of tlir '"various ofHces ♦ ♦ ♦ 
b(»fore the* lime lu^iMHofon* ap])oiiit(Ml by law for such 
removal." The Supreme Court of the TniteMl States 
adjourned its hist se'ssion at JMiiladelphia to re<assemble 
at Washington F(4)ruary 4, ISOI.' 

Congress has ercMted public buildings outside of the 
original limits of the ( ity of Washington, as, for in- 
stance*, the buihliiiirs for the Obsrrvatoiw, Columbian 
Institute for tin* Deaf and Dumb, St. Klizabeth Asylum 
and Soldi<*i*s' Home, and no one \\\\\ contest the power 
of Congress to authorize* the construction of a residence 
for the Pr(»sident lx*yond such limits. Congress has 
also approi)riat(Ml large* sums of money for the repair, 



1 In the minutefiof the U«t ne^Mion at PhCadf^lphia. Aiiinist. 1800. the Court 
declare<l the ^e^nion "to he holden agreeably to law at rhiladolphia :the same 
beinir the seat of the Natiooal Government. 
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improvement and extension of roadways, and for the 
purchase of a large tract of land for a public park out- 
side of such limits, and recently, by the Highway Act, 
provided for the extension of the streets and avenues 
of the city to the utmost limit of the District of Colum- 
bia. Such facts are significant of the intention of Con- 
gress to maintain "the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment" as defined by the Constitution and initial Act of 
Congress of July 16, 1790. Perhaps not less significant 
of popular judgment is the recent establishment with- 
in the Temtory of Columbia of the several institutions 
of learning, which seek to expand and to elevate the 
standard of the educational facilities of the permanent 
seat of the Government. 

There must be at least a technical, if not a legal, dis- 
tinction between the transfer of the seat of the Gov- 
ernment and the removal of the offices attached there- 
to, upon which, in connection with the data cited, must 
rest the contention that the said district, not the City of 
Washington, is now the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment. The Constitution created a nation with a Gov- 
ernment constituted of three co-ordinate departments, 
the executive, judicial and legislative, to each of which 
were assigned special functions. The officers attached 
to the seat of Government were subordinate appurte- 
nances made necessary for the proper and complete 
evolution and execution of the«e functions. The transfer 
of the Government to its permanent seat must, there- 
fore, have bei^n a more imposing and dignified event 
than tlie travel and conveyance, ov(Tland and coast 
wise, of the holders of the offices, with their packages 
and boxes of books, accounts, papers and chattels from 
a temporary to the permanent seat of the Government. 
The transfer of the Government was not complete un- 
til the departments were in actual and entire co-opera- 

S2 
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tion at the permanent seat, which couhi not be aoeom- 
plished before tlie assembling of Congress on the first 
Monday in December, 1800, the date fixed by the initial 
Act of July If), 1790, at which all the offices attached 
to the seat of the (rovernment should cease to be ex- 
ercised elsewhere. 



Discussion bv Mr. eTustice ^1. F. Morris. 



Mr. riuiirman: 

There seems to be grave reason for doubt as to tin* 
true date of the removal of the seat of (lovernment of 
the United Staves to the District of Columbia and, 
therefore, doubt as to the day to b(» selected for the cen- 
tennial celebration of the event. And this doubt is nat- 
ural enough, since it takes time to remove all the ma- 
chinery of government from one i)lace to another, and 
the work cannot be d(uie in a single day, or in a wcH^k or 
a month; and, in fa(*t, in this instance, the work of re- 
moval was spread over several months. When, there- 
fore, it is desired to select a day — a special day — as the 
anniversary of the event, it is not entirely easj' to de- 
termine the proi)er day for the purpose; and, after all, 
for the puri)ose of expediency, it may be found conven- 
ient to take a date that might not technically be the 
correct one, or a date that might be wholly arbitrary. 
It seems to me, however, that it may not be impossible 
to establis/h the ti'ue date with n»asonable accuracy and 
certitude. 

If we followed European, or even English, ideas, the 
day on which Pn^sident John Adams took up his resi- 
dence in the City of Washington would be accepted as 
the date of the establishment here of the seat of Gov- 
ernment. In England, at all events before the present 
century, the place of rmdence of the monarch who 
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was the Chief Executive of the Kealm, was always re- 
garded as tlie seat of government; and in former ages 
that seat of government was very frequently changed. 
It may be remarked, in passing, that the common im- 
pression that the city of London has been for several 
centuries the capital or seat of government of England 
is wholly erroneous. The city of London is not now, 
and never has been, excei)t at rare intervals and for 
very brief periods, tlie seat of government of England. 
For upward of four centuries the English seat of gov- 
ernment has been located at Westminster, which down 
even to about the middle of the present centui-y was a 
distinct and separate municipality from the city of Lon- 
don, although it is now (*ontained within what is 
known as the Metropolitan district of London, which is 
greatly larger than the city of London, proi>erly so 
called. In the palace of St. James, at Westminster, 
the Tudors, Stuarts and Hanoverians established their 
principal place of rc\sidence. In Westminster Hall 
they summoned their Parliaments to assemble. In 
Westminster they had Irmg established their judicial 
tribunals. In<leed, the Courts of Law were permanent- 
ly established at We&(tminster long before the royal 
residence was officially located there, or the meetings 
of Parliament assigiuMl to take i)lac(» at Westminster 
Hall. And it was the location of the Courts of Law 
that ultimately determincMl the location there of tlie 
seat of all the governmental nuichinery of fJngland. 

But our President has no such fiincti<m in our gov- 
ernmental system as has, or rather once had, the J3ng- 
lish monarch. The place of residence of our Pi-esident 
would not determine the s(»at of government. I^t me 
suppose that the President's residence was in (George- 
town when Georgetown was a separate municipality 
from Washington, and that Congress nu^t in \\'ashine:- 
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ton; thou muloubtodly WasUingtan, and not George- 
town, wonld liuve the best right to be regarded as the 
seat of (U)vennneut. Let me suppose the conditions 
reversed, an<l that Congress met in Georgetown, while 
the Pivwident's residence was in Wasliington; then 
Georgetown, and not Wasliington, would be entitled to 
be r(»gardiMl as the Capital C^ty of the Nation. * 

And by the way, again, the City of Washington is not 
undtT the Constitution the seat of Government of the 
United States. That instrument provides that Con- 
giH»Hs sliall **ex(Tcisie exclusive legislation in all cases 
ov(»r sudi distinct^ not exctn^ding ten miles square, as 
may, by c<»^sslon of i)articnlar States, become the seat! 
of Government of th(» United States." The District of 
Columbia, llierefore, and not merely the ("ity of Wash- 
ington, is the seat of (^)vei'nment of this Union. And. 
this provision of tlie Constitution would seem to have 
a V(M\v important luMiring im the questicm of date of the 
es(ablishm<Mit of (he Federal Government in this Dis- 
trict. For it cont(Muplates that the exercise of exclu- 
hIv(» legislarion h(T(» by Congress and tlie establishment 
of (h(» sent of Government in this Distinct shall l>e sim- 
ul I a neons. Now, tlu^ tirst act of exclusive legislation 
here by Congr(»ss was on February 27, 1801, wlien Con- 
gresH orgiiniziMi (he District of (Columbia, established 
courts her(», and (Miacted whnt laws should be in force. 
In n (echnical and strictly legal sense I ])resume we 
shonid lniv(» to acc(»pt this date, the 27th day of Feb- 
rnary, ISOl, ns Ihe true legal date of the establishment 
of (ln» s(Nil of Gov(M*nment in this District. 

Hni, while* in a h»gal sense this would probably be 
regnrded jis 11m» (rn(» date, it would seiMu that in the 
])opnhir scMise we are justified in the acceptance of an 
earlit-r dny. It is somewhat like the case of war, which 
we know freipu^ntly commenc*es before there is any for- 
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raal proclamation to that effect, and frequently conies 
to an end before there is official recognition of the fact 
Can we determine the proper date in the popular sense? 

Our Government is three-fold — divided into three 
great co-ordinate, independent, although inter-depend- 
ent, branches — legislative, executive and judicial. We 
have been most interestingly told this evening how the 
machinery of these different branches was transferred 
here at different times during the years 1800 and 1801. 
The executive departments came first; Congress fol- 
lowed, and then came the judiciary. Shall we regard 
the seat of Government as having been established 
when the removal began or when it was consummated? 
Was it when the President came here to reside, or when 
Congress first assembled here? Or was it, perhaps, on 
the day when the Supreme Court first met in Washing- 
ton? If establishment means not the beginning, but 
the consummation, as most plausibly it might be 
argued to mean, then with correctness it could be said 
tliat the date of the location here of the seat of Gov- 
ernment was the day on which not one, not two, but all 
the branches of Government were first hei^ together, 
co-operating in the functions of government. And yet 
this argument will not commend itself to popular ap- 
proval; and very properly it will fail of general ac- 
ceptance. I 

After all, the legislative branch of government is 
with us tli(* fountain head of ordinary power. The leg- 
islature it is which sets all the others in motion. There 
is no President until Congress declares him to have 
been elected. There are no courts until Congress and 
the IM'esident eo-operate in the appointment of the 
judges who are to conduct them. In other words, gov- 
ernment begins with the legislative branch; the legis- 
lature is the first branch for which proAision is made 
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in the Constitution, and the operations of goTemment 
begin only when the legislative branch enters upon the 
performance of its functions. 

The logical conclusion from all this is that the seat 
of i^Jovemment of the United States was established 
ID this Ilistrict when Congress met here for the first 
time, on the 22d day of November, 1800; and the 22d 
day of November, 1900, will be the true centennial an- 
jiJTer?«ar\' of such establishment. 



Mr. A. K. Spofford presente<l the following report of 
the Coniniittee of the Columbia Historical Society upon 
the removal of the Ooveniment to the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1800: 



Kead befoi^e the Society, December 4, 1899. 



The commlittee appointed in pursuance of a vote of 
rhe Society, November f>, J 899, to consider and i*eport 
upon the historic facts connected with the removal to 
the Disti'ict of Columbia of the permanent seat of Gov- 
ernment of the United States, respectfully submit the 
following as their re))ort: 

The duty with which we were charged required a 
careful and systematic examination of the legal and 
documentary evidence bearing upon the subject, in- 
cluding a(*t5^ of Congress, executive orders and i)rocla- 
mations, departmental records and contemporary let- 
ters and journals^ In the entire absence of any com- 
prehensive history of the various steps (*onnected with 
the initial organization of the (lovernment in this Dis- 
trict w<» have been much aided by the researches as to 
portions of the incpiiry contribute<l by members of this 
Society to its ar<hives, and esi)ecially those of Dr. S. i\ 
Busey,^ ^Ir. W. K. Biyan,- and H. T. Taggart. Thanks 
are also due to President Kasson and to Mr. Osborne 
for important facts concerning early executive and 
judicial reccu'ds collected by them. 

The briefest i)ossible summary of the legislaticm 
which established this District as the permanent seat 
f 

1 The hiRtory of the foundation of the Federal Territory and the location and 
early development of the Federal City. Pictures of the City of Washinirton in 
the Past, by S. C. Busey. chapter 1. p. 17. 

2 Ibid, chapters 1 and 2. 
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of the Government will preface the history of the ac- 
tual removal, in the year 1800. 

The Continental Congress, from 1774 to 1778, and its 
successor, the Congress of the Confederation, from 1778 
to 1789, had been a movable body. It assembled suc- 
cessively at eight places, in four different States, viz., 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, York, Princeton, 
Annapolis, Trenton and New York. Though its ses- 
sions during nearly one-half of tliis period of fifteen 
years were held at Philadelphia (then the largest city 
in tlie coiintrj). Congress forsook it in 1783 for Prince- 
ton, N. J., mainly because of a rude disturbance of its 
proceedings by a mob of soldiers, which had not been 
l^romptly quelled. This incident undoubtedly contrib- 
uted much to the later hostility of that body to fixing 
the Caj)ital in or near any large city. 

The convention which framed the Constitution in 
1787 was exercijj^ed by the question of a proper seat of 
Government. Cieorge Mason proposed to provide in 
that fundamental law against fixing it at any State 
capital. Janu^s ^ladison held that a central residence 
for the Government was a necessity. On his motion 
theif* was add(»(l to the enumerated powers of Congress 
this one: *'T() exercise exclusive h^gislation, in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not excecnling ten miles 
square) as may by cession of particular States and the 
acceptance of (^mgress become the seat of Government 
of the United States." (Art. 1, Sec. 7.) 

The first Congress uiuler the Constitution had few 
more difliciilt i)roblems to settle than that of a perma- 
nent Capital for what Washington termed in his first 
address to Congress an 'infant nation." It met in New 
York, in (Oegant accommodations, fnn* of rent. But 
the claims of other j>lac(»s and various oflf(»rs of States 
pouHMl in. Maryland and A'irginia i^ach offered ten 
mih^s s(|narc in nny pai1 of their territory which Con- 
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gress might choose. Protracted and sometimes acri- 
monious debates ensued. The chief controversy was 
over tlie conflicting claims of sites on the Delaware, 
the Potomac and the Susquehanna. The Eastern 
States were solid for the more northerly site, while the 
South was nearly equally solid for the Potomac. Once 
both Houses of Congress had actually voted to locate 
the Capital at Gemiantown, then six miles from Phila- 
delphia, but it was reconsidered. Wilmington, Har- 
risburg and Baltimore were all voted upon and all re- 
jected. The Potomac was denounced by New England 
members as an unhealthy wilderness, and it was de- 
clared that members would forego their election rather 
than go to a Congress on its banks. Numbers of East- 
ern adventiu'ers had gone to the Southern States, and 
all had found their graves there. Mr. Madison declared 
the banks of the Susquehanna more unhealthy than* 
those of the Potomac. Fisher Ames said that the gen- 
tlemen from Virginia '^seemed to think the banks of 
the Pi>toniac a paradise, and that river an Euphrates." 

A Georgia member said that if the North insisted on 
the Susquehanna it would **blow the coals of sedition 
and endanger the l^niou." 

A Connecticut member said, for himself, ^*he did not 
dare to go to the Potomac; he feartMl that the whole of 
New England would consider the X'nion destroj^ed." 
(Annals of Congress, v. d,) 

But out of tliis nettle, danger, the flower of safety 
was plucked at last by a cr)mpromise. Pennsylvania 
was ])huated by giving her the seat of (loveniment for 
ten years, up to ISOO; luiough Southern votes against 
the bill for the assumption of the State debts by the 
United States were changed to cany that favorite 
measure of the Eastern States into law; and so the site 
of the Potomac was agretMl to by a majority of thrt^e 
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votPH in the House and two votes in the Senate. 

The "Act for establishiu<>: the teniporarj' and per- 
manent seat of the f Joveninient of the Unite<l States" 
was approved by l*i*esident \Va8hin}i:ton July IH, 1790. 
So much of it as bears most closely upon our inquiry 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted. That a district of territory not 
exceeding ten miles square, to be l(H*ated, as hereafter 
directed, on the IHver Potomac, at some place between 
the mouths of the Eastern Branch and i'onogocheajrue, 
be, and the same is hei-ebv, accepted for the ])ermanent 
seat of Government of the Ignited Statea 

Sec. 2. That the Presi<lent of the Tnitwl States be 
authorizetl to appoint three Commissioners, who shall, 
under the dire<*ti(m of the President, survey and by 
proi)er metes and bounds detine and limit a district of 
territory, under the limitations above nu^ntioned; and 
the district so defined, limited and locate<l, shall be 
deemed the district ac(*epted by this Act for the per- 
manent seat of the (lovernment of the United States. 

Se(\ 3. That the said (Vimmissiom^rs shall have the 
power to purchase or accei>t such quantity of land on 
the eastern side of the said river, within the said dis- 
trict, as th(^ I^ivsident shall deeuj proi)er for the use of 
the rnitnl States, and acconlinp; to such plans as the 
President shall approve the said i'ommissioners shall, 
prior to the first Monday in December, in the year one 
thousand eijrht Innulred, provide suitable buildings for 
the accommodation of i'ongress, and of the President, 
and for tlu* public .oftices of the (lovenunent of the 
Tnited Stat(*s 

SKr. 4. That for defraying the expense of such pur- 
<has(*s and buildings the Presid(*nt of the United Statf^s 
be authoriziMl and nnjuested t(^ a<'cept grants* of money. 

Sec. r>. That prior to the first Mcmday in December 
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next all offices attached to the seat of the Government 
of the United States shall be removed to, and until the 
said first Monday in December, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred, shall remain at the city of Phila- 
delphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, at which place 
the session of Congress next ensuing the present shall 
be held. 

Sko. 6. That on the said first Jfonday in December, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred, the seat of the 
Government of the Unitefl States shall, by virtue of 
this Act, be transferred to the district and place afore- 
said. And all offices attached to the said seat of Gov- 
ernment shall accordingly be removed thereto by their 
respective holders, and shall, after the said day, cease 
to be exercised elsewhere; and that the necessary ex- 
pense of such removal shall be defrayed out of the du- 
ties on imposts and tonnage, of which a sufficient sum 
is hen^by appropriated. (I, U. S. Statutes at Large, 130.) 

This Act, it will be observed, left a wide liberty of 
choice to the Pi-esident of any site witliin about a hun- 
dreil miles above the confluence of the Eastern Branch 
and the Potomac. But an amendment, passed by Con- 
gress the next year and approve<l March 3, 1791 (I, U. 
S. Statutes at Large, 214), repeale<l the limitaticm of 
the ten miles scpiare which required it to be locate<l 
above the mouth of the Eastern Branch, and authorized 
the l*resi(lent to include the town of Alexan<lria and 
adjacent lands lying below that branch as well a» 
above, on both sides of the Potomac. 

Previous action by President Washington had btn^n 
taken by the appointment of tlircM* Commissioners, 
Messi*s. Johnson, Stuart and Carroll, on January 22, 
1791, under tlie Act of 1790, ami by a proclamation 
January 24, 1791, directing rhem to procee<l forthwith 
to run "lines of ex[>eriment," beginning on Hunting 
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Creek, Va., running due northwest ten miles; thence 
due northeast ten miles, crossing the Putomac into 
Maryland; thence due southeast ten miles, and thence 
southwest ten miles to the place of beginning. (I, Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, 100.) This location, 
not in terms provided for in the first Act, appears to 
have been made with a view to secure amendatory leg- 
islation, and i)erhaps to make hie "lines of experiment" 
satisfactory alike to Congress, to Marj^land and to Vir- 
^nia, in view of tlie sum of |120,000 voted by the Vir- 
ginia Legislature as a free gift toward the public build- 
ings in case of acceptance by Congress of her Act of 
Cession of December 3, 1789. 

Maryland also gave tlie sum of ?72,000 outright for 
the public buildings, besides ceding the land for the 
Federal District, December 23, 1788, and afterward, by 
three successive Acts, in 179(1, 1797 and 1799, loaned 
the large sum of 1250,000 for the same object, on the 
personal security of the Commissioners, added to that 
of the Government, the amendatoi-y Act having re- 
peate<l the stipulation that the Government buildings 
should be eivcted on the Maryland side of the river. 

The corner stone of tlie District of Columbia was 
laid on the Virginia side, April 15, 1791, with Masonic 
ceremonif^. 

JIarch 29, 1791, Washington met the chief land-hold- 
ers in the District at Georgetown, who agreed by deed, 
attested Man-li 30, to convey to the President and Com- 
missioners all tiieir lands in fee simple, retaining an 
undivi(le<l lialf interc^st in the lots that might be sold, 
giving outjight all spaces occupied by streets and ave- 
nues, and r(M<»iviug twcMity-tive pounds colonial (about 
?f)r».i;7) jK^r acre for all takcMi f(U' public buildings or 
improv(»iiicnts. 

March :U», 1791, tin* Presid^Mit issued a proclamation, 
4lefi!iing fiuiilly the metes and bounds of the District 
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of Columbia (I, Messages and Papers of the Presidents^ 
102), and on April 3d he wrote to the Commissioners^ 
styling the embryo Capital "the Federal City,'' a desig- 
nation which Washington continued to use through 
life. The Commissioners, however, on September 9, 
1791, in a letter to L'Enfant, determined to call it "the 
City of Washington," that honored name which it has 
ever since borne; and they gave the district the title 
of the "Territory of Columbia.-' 

The actual survey of the district embraced in the ten- 
miles square was begun in Februarys, 1791, by^Majar 
Andrew EUicott, an accomplished surveyor and engi- 
neer, who was directed by the Secretary of State, Jef- 
ferson, February 13, 1791, to proceed to "the Federal 
territory on the Potomac" for that purpose. In the fol- 
lowing month, March, 1791,^Iajor Pierre Charles L'En- 
fant, a French engineer, who had served with credit in 
the Revolutionary War, was ch(xsen by Washington 
and Jefferson to aid in the extensive work of laying 
out the city that was to be. L'Enfant, with an instinct- 
ive genius which has nuide the plan of Washington City 
his lasting monument, drew the map and accompany- 
ing inscriptions which the President submitted to Con- 
gri^ss, with a si)ecial message, December 13, 1791. (I, 
^Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 113.) 

The creation of the Capital of the United States was 
tlie fii'st instance in history- of a nation's founding a 
seat of government on new ground by legislative act. 
And the city was planmnl on a scale of amplitude, and 
with a marvelous fon^sight which does immortal honor 
to its chief projectors, Washington, Jefferson, 1/Enfant 
and Ellicott. These broad streets, magnificent avenues, 
noble vistas and ample reservations by which one-half 
the city area is forever secured from being built upon, 
attest the broad-minded sagacity of its founders. The 
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National Capital, cradled in the wilderness a hundred 
years ago, finds its ^^magnificent distances," once the 
theme of thoughtless ridicule, none too ample for a 
thronging population, in an age when distance is al- 
most annihilatfHl. 

Coming now to the re<'ital of the removal of tlie Gor- 
<^rnment to its new and chosen Capital we find the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia providing therefor by an Act ap- 
proved April 24, 1800 (I, I^ S. Statutes at [.arge, 214), 
amendatory of that of July 16, 1790, and authorizing 
the President to anticipate the time of removal, fixed 
by that law as the first Monday in I)ei*ember, 1800. 
Pn^ident Adams had previously reminded Congref^s in 
his annual addivss, December 3, 1799, that the Gov- 
ernment was required on the first Monday of December 
next to be transferred from Philadelphia to the district 
chosen for its permanent seat, and that the Commis- 
sioners had report(Hl the public buildings advanced so 
fhat the removal would be practicable and the accom- 
modations satisfactory. (Annals of Congresh, Sixth Con- 
gr«»ss, 190.) On the 18th of May, 1800, CVmgress pro- 
vided by law that its next regular session should be 
held on the thinl ilonday of Novenil>er, 1800, at the 
<.^ity of Washington, instead of the first Monday in De- 
cember, the C<Histiturional date for its assembling, in 
llie absiMice of a sjH^cial enactment. (II, U. 8. Statutes 
nt Large, 85.) The next day. May 14, that body ad- 
journed, and I^'enident Adams, on the day followiBg, 
May 15, 1800, issued the following order, in pursuance 
of the Act of April 24. 

'*Tlu» Piesi»l(»iit r(M]nests tin* s»n'eral heads of IVpart- 
inents to take the nmst prudent and e<*onomical ar- 
rangements for the i>»nioval of the public offices, clerks 
an<l pa|HTs, arconling to their <iwn best judgment, as 
i^oon as may b(^ convenient, in su<*h manner that the 
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public offices may be opened in tlie City of Washington 
for the despatch of business, by the 15th of June." (IT, 
Gibbs's Memoirs of the Administrations of Washing- 
ton and Adams, 362. This important exei*utive order 
is not filed in the Department of State, nor has it been 
found in any contemporary publication.) 

The fact that the 15th of June fell on Sunday in 1800 
either did not occur to the President, or was deemed un- 
important in allo\>injL^ just a calendar montli for com- 
pleting tlie transit of the executive officers and effects 
from Philadelphia to V> ashington. 

President Adams himst^lf left Philadelphia May 27, 
1800, traveling by way of Lancaster, I*a., and Freder- 
icktown, Md., a circuitous route, but affording oppor- 
tunities of entertainment by the way. 

lie did not reach Georgetown until June 3d, one 
week hiter, although the daily stage via Baltimore, 
lea\ing Philadelphia at 8 a. m., then arrived at Wash- 
ington the next day at 5 p. m. The "Ontinel of Liber- 
ty, or Gecu'getown and Washington Advertiser,'' of 
June (), 1800, had this paragraph: '*The President of 
the United States arrived in this place on Tuesday last. 
At the boundary line of the District of Columbia he 
was met by a large crowd of respectable citizens on 
horseback and escorted into town, where he was re- 
ceived with [)leasure and veneration. The military of 
the City of Washington and the marines stationed 
there nmnifested their respect by sixteen dischiirges of 
musketrv and artillery." There were at that time but 
sixteen States in the Union. 

The same journal records a meeting of the citizens 
of Georgetown May 31, which appointeil a committee 
to address the President by letter of welcome. In his 
reply, dated ^'Union Tavern, Georgetown, June 4, 
1800," Mr. Adams wrote: **I congratulate you, gentle- 
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men, on the translation of the Government to the city 
so near you." 

On Thursday, June 5, we find tlie scene of the Presi- 
dential reception transferred to Washington, where an 
address was presented to President Adams in the 
chamber of the House of Kepresentatives at the Capitol 
by Mr. Tristram Dalton, in behalf of the citizens. 

Mr. Adams replied: *'I congratulate you on the 
blessings which Providence has been pleased to be- 
stow in a particular manner on this situation, and es- 
pecially on its destination to be the permanent seat of 
Government." 

On the 11th of June the President was given an en- 
tertainment at Alexandria, at which upward of a liun- 
dred citizens were present. 

President Adams left Washington on Satunlay, Juno 
14, and proceeded on his way to Massachusetts, having 
spent nearly two weeks in the District. 

The removal of the various Depailment offices, their 
clerks, archives, etc., to the new Capital was promptly 
entered upon. Search of contemporary newspapers 
shows that i!ie heads of the Dej)artments left Philadel- 
phia for Washington at the following dates: 

Charles Lee, Attorney General and Acting Secretary 
of State, May 28, ISOO; Samuel Dexter, Seci-etary of 
War, arrived June 12, 1800; Benjamin Stoddert, Secre- 
tary of the Xavy, left Philadelphia June 11; Abraham 
Bradley, Jr., acting for l^ostmastm' General Haber- 
sham (absent in Georgia), left Pliiladelphia ^lay 27, 
and arrived here ^lay 29; Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of 
the Treasury, arrived July 2, 1800; John JIarshall, Sec- 
retary of State, arrived June 0, 1800. 

The clerks employed in the various Departments 
(about 12() in number) cauie ovim* from IMiiladelphia at 
various ilates, by stage or hired conveyance. They 
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were allowed all expenses, out of the appropriation for 
removal of the Government offices and archives, and 
about 164,000 was thus paid out of the Treasury for 
the entire pecuniary charges of removing a Govern- 
ment from its temporary Capital to its permanent one. 
The Department records, office furniture, etc., were 
nearly all shipped around by Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays and the Potomac by sailing vesselsi, constituting 
no small bulk, and the myth of "a single packet sloop," 
which maga^^ine writers have reported as having trans- 
ferred all the archives of the United States to this city, 
has no foundation in fact 

The Washington that rec»eived the executive emi- 
grants was imperfectly provided with accommodations 
for them. Only one Department building was erected, 
tJie old Treasury edifice, on the site of the present south 
front of that Department, a plain two-story brick, of 
only thirty rooms. The War Department went into 
lodgings (a practice of which the present day shows 
many survivals) on Pennsylvania avenue above Twen- 
ty-first street, and the Postoffice Department was 
opened in a leased house near Blodget's Hotel, at the 
corner of Eighth and E streets. 

So far as the records of the Departments now show, 
the first official paper dated at Washington was a note 
from J. Wagner, Chief Clerk of the Department of 
State, to Evan Jones, dated "7th June, 1800, Depart- 
ment of State, City of Washington." A week later is 
rei'orded an official instruction addressed by John Mar- 
shall, Secretary of State, to Mr. William Vans Murray, 
the United States Minister Resident to the Batavian 
Republic, under date of June 16, 1800. In the War De- 
partment, the fire that occurred November 8, 1800, de- 
stroyed all the papers in the office of the Secretary. 
The Treasury Department has no i^ords of letters 
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«ent or receive<l in 1800, which were pregumably de- 
stroyed in one of the two tires which visited that office. 

No other Department i-ecords at about the time of 
removal are found. 

The removal of the Department of State is thus no- 
ticed in the Philadelphia Daily Aurora: 

"28 May, 1800. The office of the Department of 
State will be removed tliis day from Philadelphia. All 
letters and applications are therefore to be addressed 
to that Department at the City of Washington from 
this date.'' 

On May 23, ISOO, Claypoole's American Daily Ad- 
vertiser said editorially: *'The Government offices, it 
is expected, will be removed in all next week." 

In the Daily Aurora of June 12, 1800, appeared a no- 
tice that ''Letters and newspapers must in the future 
be directed to the respective officers of the Government 
at the City of Washington." 

A similar notice in tlie Daily Advertiser of June 11, 
1800, reads more fully: 

"PUBLIC OFFICES. 

*'The folloA\inji: public offices are removed from Phil- 
adelphia: 

"Office of the Secretary of State. 
^'Secretary of War. 
''Secretary of the Navy, and General Postofflce. 
"Letters and ntnvspapers must in future be directe<l 
to the respistive officers at the City of Washington." 

As early as July 7, 1800, we find the Treasury De- 
partuKMit adv(Ttisinjr in a Georgetown paper (there be- 
\\i\l none issued in >Va.shin<rton until the National In- 
tellijren<vr bejran, October 31, 1800) for supplies of 
five hundreil cords of wocmI — oak and hickory — for use 
of that Department. 
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In a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, Oliver 
Woleott, to James McIIenrv^ late Secretary of War, 
dated WasliiDj»^oii, July 18, 1800, that officer says: 
'^General ilarshall has been gone about a fortnight, 
but will soon return. The law character (meaning At- 
torney General Lee) has gone to Norfolk with his lady, 
and Mr. Stoddert, Mr. Dexter and myself govern this 
great nation; but how wisely is not for me to deter- 
mine.'' (II, Oibbs's AVashington and Adams.) 

President Adams returned to Washington from his 
home at Quincy, Mass., on the 1st of November, 1800, 
and the Georgetown Centinel of Liberty announced: 
'^He occupies the spacious building erected for the ac- 
commodation of our Chief Magistrate." 

Passing now from the Departments, which we have 
found fully opened here for public business by the time 
flxeil in President Adams' executive order of 3Iay 15, 
1800 (namely, June 15, 1800), we find Congress assem- 
bling in the Capitol building (the north wing only be- 
ing yet completed) on January 17, 1800, tJie third Mon- 
day fixed by its own Act. 

No quorum, however, api)eared in either House that 
day; but on the 18th the House of Representatives had 
a qnorum, and the Senate on November 21st, when a 
joint committee was sent to I^resident Adams, notify- 
ing him tliat Congre««s was in session and ready to re- 
ceive any communication from him. The President re- 
pli(Ml that he would address them the folhming day. 
On November 22nd, both Houses being assKMnble<l in 
the S(Miate Chamber, he read his sptHM-h (equivalent to 
tli(* nnnnal messages of later days), in which occurred 
tliis notabh^ passage: 

**hinn(Mliately after the adjournment of Congi'ess at 
their last session in Philadelphia I gave directions, in 
compliance with the laws, for the removal of the pub- 
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lie offices, records and property. These directions have 
been executed, and the public officers have since re- 
sided and conducted the ordinary business of the Gov- 
ernment in this place. 

"I congratulate the people of tlie United States on 
the assembling of Congress at the permanent seat of 
their Government, and I congratulate you, gentlemen, 
on the prospect of a residence not to be changed." (An- 
nals of Congress, Sixth Congress, p. 723.) 

In the reply of the Senate, that bo<ly said: "We con- 
gratulate ourselves on the convention of the Legisla- 
ture at the permanent seat of Government." (Ibid, p. 
726.) I 

President Adams replied: "With you, I ardently 
hope that stability will be communicated as well to the 
Government itself as to its beautiful and commodious 
seat." ' 

Similar sentiments in different language were em- 
bodied in the address of the House of Represent a tives 
and in the President's reply. ' 

It remains to notice briefly the action of the third co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

That body adjourned its February term of the year 
1800 on February 13th, and as^mbled for the first ses- 
sion of the following term on the 4th of August, 1800. 
It is to be noted that this adjournment was in Febru- 
ary, before the amendatory Act of Congress authoriz- 
ing the removal from Philadelphia to be anticipated, 
and three months before the issue of President Adams' 
order fixing June 15, 1800, as the time for opening the 
executive offices in the City of Washington. The pref- 
ace to its minutes reads as follows: 

"At a Supreme Court of the United States to be 
holden agreeably to law at Philadelphia (the same be- 
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iug the seat of the National Government) on the first 
Monday, being the third day of August in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred," etc. 

The minutes of the last session of this term conclude 
as follows: "The Court having finished its business 
depending before them adjourn to the time and place 
by law appointed. (Signed) ' 

"SAM'L BAYARD, Clerk." 

The minutes of the fii*st session at Washington open 
as follows: "At a Supreme Court of the United States 
liolden at the Capitol in the City of Washington (the 
same being the seat of tlie National Government) on 
the first Monday, being the 2nd day of February, A. D. 
1801, and of our Independence the twenty-fifth," etc. 

A quorum was first secured on Wednesday, Febni- 
ary 4, 1801. 

It may be noted tliat the Clerk's minute prefixed to 
the judicial record of the Augusit session at Philadel- 
phia makes the eri'or of calling the first Monday in 
August, the third day, whereas it was actually the 
fourth. The statement in the same minute — "at Phila- 
delphia (the same being the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment'-) — was the stereotyped formula always pre- 
fixe<l, and can hardly be regarde<l as involving any ex- 
pression of the Court. It may be that the Judges, see- 
ing that no special preparation had been made for them 
at Wasiliington, met alt Philadelphia in their habitual 
(juarters for mere reasons of comfort and convenience. 

In any case, two facts stand out in distinct relief 
upon a careful review of the historical data here set 
forth: 

First — all the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of the Unite<l States were in full operation at 
the City of Washington, and not elsewhere, on the 16th 
pf June, A. D. 1800, in strict pursuance of Ifi^w, 
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Secondly — The Le^islanve branch of t]io (Jovern- 
nient was dnly or}>:aniz(Ml and in full oyK*ration in the 
City of \Vashinj»ton on the 21 nt day of November, 1800. 

Vonr eoniniittee having been charged with no other 
duty than to inquiiv into and report the facts repard- 
inj? the change of the seat of (Government of the United 
States, in the year 1800, do not deem it proper to in- 
dicate any ojrinion regarding the most appropriate date 
for celebrating the centenary of that menumible event. 
That is a question whose solution ultimately rests with 
the ('(mgress of the United States. 
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